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GODFREY L. CABOT, ING. 


77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





For Outstanding Tread and Carcass Stocks 





You'll want to check 
the advantages manu- ® Exceptionally low heat build-up 


facturers are getting ® Excellent resistance to heat and aging 
in stocks accelerated ® Retention of tensile and tear strength at elevated temperatures 





with Du Pont 2-MT. 


® Good resistance to flex-cracking 


These features mean a better, more flex-resistant tread stock 
and a better, cooler-running carcass stock. It means, too, that 
your product is protected from the ravages of heat deteriora- 
tion should overheating occur. And this is important in tires 
that must stand up under rugged conditions—heavy-duty 
truck and bus tires, for example. 

The properties of 2-MT suggest its use in other dynamic 
services, too. Products exposed to severe mechanical working, 
such as belts and vibration dampeners, will benefit from the 
use of 2-MT. 

If you haven’t already tried this outstanding accelerator, 
we strongly urge that you do so. Your request will bring a 
sample promptly. Complete information on Du Pont 2-MT 
may be found in Report No. 41-1. If you’d like another copy, 
call your Du Pont representative or write: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Div., Wilmington 


98, Delaware. 


Akron, Ohio 40 E. Buchtel Ave. HEmlock 3161 


ore a” XID DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Chicage, Ill. 7 S. Dearborn St. ANidever 3-7000 E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 845 E. 60th St. ADams 3-5206 T 
New York, N.Y. 40 Worth St. COrtlandt 7-3966 | t | N 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


Hycar helps 


diesels make the 
right connections 


Control jumper manufactured by 

Pyle-National Co., Chicago, Il. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
supplies the Hycar rubber only. 


wt 


\hi 


HIS “juice” connector for diesel 

locomotive units lives a rough 
life—but a good and long one, thanks 
to Hycar rubber! 

The connector, or electrical con- 
trol jumper, consists of a 250-volt 
multi-conductor cable and two plug 
heads molded in Hycar. These are 
vulcanized together to form a one- 
piece unit—may have as many as 27 
circuits. It carries vital power for the 
train... rides the rails under all kinds 
of tough conditions. 

It must withstand oils, chemicals, 
and extreme temperature changes. It 
must resist the damaging effects of 


coal dust, salt water spray and greases. 
When disconnected and carried from 
one diesel to another, the heavy 
jumper is sometimes dragged along 
the road bed—an extra beating that 
it takes in stride. 

Taking all that punishment—and 
more—is Hycar’s job. For Hycar rub- 
ber can be made to resist heat and 
cold... water, weather and wear... 
gas, oil, many chemicals and more 
damaging conditions. 

Designers and molders find Hycar 
rubber compounds help improve or 
develop many products. They may be 
just what you need. We'll gladly help 


raw materials 







you, with technical bulletins and ad- 
vice. Just write Department HB-3, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg OS Par OF 


Amuucity Ri ihe 


GEON polyvinyl! materials « HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON organic colors 
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With this high-abrasion black 


Tires suffer less from cut and crack! 


@ The Sir Walter Raleigh of carbon blacks, if toughness and endurance. Use Philblack O in 
you please! Philblack* O guards tire treads tire treads, transmission and conveyor belts 
from the growth of cuts and cracks. Acts as a and other mechanical goods where strength 


shield and buffer against abrasion, too! and stamina are needed. 

Improved suppleness and pliancy .. . re- Philblack technical experts will be glad to 
markably long flex life . . . good aging qualities consult with you on the proper ratio of Phil- 
... excellent stress-strain properties. All these black O for best results .. . in natural, GR-S, 
add up to rubber compounds of phenomenal reclaim and low temperature polymers. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY e«e NEW YORK 5,N. Y. ¥e 


A Trademark 





Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 
West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, 
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Color keyed! 
These color bands identify 


the different grades of 
baled Paracril. 





PARACRIL 


NET WT. 75 Lf 











Keyed to 
your needs! 


i Different grades to meet your 
particular requirements. 























Color Grade Special Properties 
Outstanding low-temperature performance, me@@e@fate oil resistance, good tensile 
Green 18-80 
strength. Contains a slightly staining stabilizer 
: Rinieien AJ ‘Vary.good low-temperature performance, moderate oil resistance, good tensile strength, 
eas ETSY 3G : 
ew] 
Yellow B General purpose. Good balance between oil resistance and low-temperature flexibility. 
Also available in crumb form. 
Blue BJ Similar to B, with lower plasticity, easier processing. 
Red ¢ Superior oil resistance, excellent tensile strength, moderate low-temperature flexibility. 
e Also available in crumb form. 




















AJ, B, BJ and C contain a non-staining stabilizer. 


Write for the special color identification card prepared for your warehousing and production departments. 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION « Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics +* Synthetic Rubber + Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals +» Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 


‘ademark 
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"seeFOR RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBERS - PLASTICS - FILM CASTING 


for wire jacketing 

for film forming 

for general extrusion operations 
for rubber straining 


e ® ® e 
Now availalle inthe hollowing siges- 
RUBBERS 212” ¢ 312" « 42" « 6” © 8” « 10” 
PLASTIC: 2/2” 6 312" 6 42" « 6” 





= i 71 Write for IOI’s new bulletins 
“pLastics | S on “Extruders” containing 
— JEXTRUDER | principal engineering data on 
: the most commonly used sizes 

of machines. 





@ This division is under the 
personal direction of 


JOHN. F. ALLEN 
formerly of The National Erie Corp. 








LEADERSHIP IN QUALITY © MODERN EFFICIENT UNITS 


INDUSTRIAL 1 ae OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD _— CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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and depend on these trained men 





— your initial order of PLIOVIC 
vinyl resin — through immediate 
shipment from a conveniently located 
plant or warehouse — all the way to 
the marketing of the end product you 
make, you can depend on these 
Goodyear field men for complete 
service. 

In the development and manufacture 
of your product you can rely on the 
technical knowledge and use-proved 
practical experience of these trained 
men, backed by a complete technical 
service organization. 


In today’s competitive market, you’ll 
find their ready, willing and able 
assistance is invaluable. So call your 
nearest representative today. 


—— 








CENTRAL DISTRICT OFFICE 
E. J. Hill R. Wallace 
District Manager 


1566 E. 24th Street 
_ Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phone: Superior 1-8083 
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GOODYEAR CHEMICAL DIVISION FIELD MEN 


NEW YORK DISTRICT OFFICE 


D. E. Neese A. E. Whitney, Jr. C. H. Brennan 


District Manager 


292 Madison Avenue 
New York 19, New York 
Phone: Murray Hill 6-1300 


». 





MIDWESTERN OFFICES 
Chicago 
J. A. Weatherford 
District Manager 
350 North Ogden Avenue 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
Phone: Monroe 6-7371 


St. Louis 
J. E. Warner 


R. R. Kann 


4210 Forest Park Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Phone: Franklin 6795 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICES 


MID-ATLANTIC 
DISTRICT OFFICE Boston Hartford 
J. W. Bear J. M. Hussey J. R. Guilliams 


District Manager 
61 Brookline Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Phone: Kenmore 6000 


District Manager 
2750 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Sagamore 2-8500 


52 Winthrop Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Phone: 7-3128 





PACIFIC COAST OFFICES 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
R. T. Hickcox R. G. Luskin 
District Manager 
1717 Harrison Street 
San Francisco, California 
Phone: Underhill 1-3773 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE 
W. H. Abernethy 
District Manager 


Box 3339, Terminal Annex P.O. 
Los Angeles 54, California 
Phone: Lafayette 2151 


2755 Piedmont Road 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 
Phone: Atwood 3871 


i v I. M. The Goodyear Tite & Rubber Compa Akron, Ohie 


EAR 
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Magnification 1500X 
Approx. Scale: 1 Micron = 1/16 in. 


for high quality 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 





99.00% 
.03 
.O1 
ES ee .002 
CE mF 
EE Sr ae 
AES ww gw wk .70 
CS eae 15 
ey aR 30 
Representative Physical Tests 
Particle size 
Average numerical diameter D, — 
microns 2S 2 aa 
Average surface diameter D.—microns 
Specific surface—Sq.M./gram . 
Percent fines under .50 micron 
Specific gravity ee 
Apparent density—lb./cu. ft. 
Cleanliness 
Percent thru 325 mesh screen . 


Particle Size Distribution 


Another member of the family of St. Joe Rubber 
Grade zinc oxides, Red Label #31 is widely used in 
synthetic and natural rubber compounds 

where long, flat cures and good scorch resistance are 
necessary. And in common with all St. Joe 

zinc oxides, it is characterized by excellent activating 


ST JOSEP in and reinforcing properties. 
« 


Complete physical and chemical properties 


LEAD COM PANY of St. Joe rubber grade zinc oxides are 


described in our new technical manual, 


250 PARK AVE. ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES. Write for your free 
NEW YORK CITY 17 copy—on your company letterhead please. 


Plant & Laboratory: Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. - 


Outstanding for reducing nerve and minimizing shrinkage of sheeted 
or extruded stocks—improves milling and take-off—has little 
effect on Mooney plasticity but improves extrusion results 
—is non-staining—has no effect on cure—most 
active in GR-S stocks but also useful in 
natural rubber. Send for Circular 106 
and Sample or Trial Order. 

















J wr ae . ye +* oF + Send for: t* 
we ew & ox on “INDOPOL" Bulletin 12 ) 
eo wt eo we a “INDONEX" Bulletin 13 b 
x S 
Ry ag Coho? py INDOIL CHEMICAL CO. 
ae? x ae ms et* 910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE oa 
oO oe gv? x ee CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS Rs 
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Use as a spray 
or sponge on 


Just as a housewife butters a muffin tin, you can use Colite on any kind Tire molds 
General molds 


Recapping molds 
mold-release, as a spray or sponge, pays off with substantial savings! Inner-tube molds 


of a rubber mold. And you'll find using this highly-concentrated liquid 


You can count on jobs coming out with uniform precision — with no # 


pinching, dragging, trimming or spoilage to contend with — and with a a 
transparent, smooth, satiny finish that insures added sales-appeal. lubricant for 


Tires or 
Non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless Colite, developed especially for the rub- Mandrels 


ber industry, comes in a highly-concentrated form, which you dilute with ) f 
water to the most effective strength for the stock and job at hand — 


making it ecoriomical to use! Send for a sample to test in your plant, now! For light 
colored stock 


SPECIFY 
COLITE D43D 


(GAA LLL Le 


BOSTON (Cambridge) MASS. 
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UNITED 
CARBON 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK © AKRON ¢ CHICAGO + BOSTO N 
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AERIAL VIEW OF THE COMPANY’S CARBON BLACK FURNACE PROCESS PLANTS AT ARANSAS PASS, TEXAS 


1 % ~ = 4 
: ’ & & 
4 y °F XJ 





Dixie 50, a quality furnace black (FEF) with superb 





processing characteristics and outstanding reinforcement, is 
continuously being used by discerning compounders with 
gratifying results in a variety of stocks. 


Beet 


> There are no problems with United Blacks. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK © AKRON e CHICAGO « BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
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Purecal—a GR-S and dollar-saver 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 





William M. Moser (left) and Ed Hillendahl, Pacific Tire and Rubber Company executives. inspect GR-S carcass stock containing Wyandotte Purecat, 


“Wyandotte Purecal T improves over-all 


quality in GR-S tire stocks” 


—William M. Moser, Development srr. 


Pacific Tire and Rubber Company executive tells how 


this W yandotte product gives higher tear resistance 


and good cord adhesion in GR-S careass stocks: 


“We demand the highest quality in our 
products,” says Mr. William M. Moser. 
development manager. “A great deal of 
our research and development work is 
devoted to continual improvement of 
quality and maintenance of high 
standards. 

“Our tests and subsequent experi- 
ence, using Wyandotte PurecaL* T in 
GR-S carcass stock as a reinforcing 
filler, have shown Purecat to be an 
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exceptionally fine aid to quality. With 
it in our carcass stock, we get higher 
tear resistance, good cord adhesion be- 
tween plies, excellent building tack, 
and improved quality of GR-S stock. 


“Using PURECAL in our processing, 
we can run 100% GR-S stock on our 
4-roll calender without the necessity 
of regrinding the rolls.” 


Pureca is becoming an increasingly 
important ingredient in the manufac- 


ture of a wide range of rubber products, 
including tires, wire insulation, fire 
hose, and industrial belts. For techni- 
cal assistance, samples, or a free copy 
of ““Purecat in GR-S,” write to 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan, or phone AVenue 
2-3300, Wyandotte. Offices in Principal 
Cities. * TRADEMARK 


yandotte 
CHEMICALS 
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AZO-ZZZ-55 
zinc oxide 











Uniform particle size and 
absence of extreme ‘“‘fines’’ assures 
good dispersion and easy 


processing. ; 





AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


Distributors For 





AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, O. CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK 
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, The reclaim that’s RIGHT 











| for both BLACK and W/E 


i" 





New R-400NS permits you to use the same low priced 
reclaim in carcass for either black or white sidewalls 


Now, by the development of this remarkable new 
DIP-PROCESS reclaim, you can avoid confusion in 
your plant by using only ONE carcass compound for 
both black and white sidewalls. 

The good working qualities and plasticity of 
R-400NS make it the perfect choice for carcass com- 
pounds and its economy makes it a MUST for profit- 
wise producers. R-400NS is in the same price range 
with ordinary reclaims, but de- 
livers you the PLUS VALUE of 


excellent NON-STAINING characteristics. In other 
words, this new U. S. development has the happy 
faculty of being LOW enough in price for “blacks” 
and HIGH enough in quality for “whites”. Drop us 
a line today for full details! 

Always keep reclaims in your formula and always 
look to U. S. for the best. U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington 
Ave., Trenton, N. J. 





OF years sewing the industry solely ae reclaimenrs 
sRUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, inc. G3) 


‘is 
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THE RIGHT CHEMICALS 














TO MANUFACTURE 
THESE RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 























AKRON, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEWARK, N. J. CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 





C.PHall @ 
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This ruggedly built 28” x 42” cracker is 
designed to crack up and disintegrate 
whole tire carcasses without prior debead- 
ing. The rolls, which operate at a high 
friction ratio, are corrugated, the front roll 
horizontally and the back one spirally. 
This gives a highly effective chewing and 
shearing action on the scrap stock. 

All gearing is enclosed in the separate 
uni-drive and connected to the rolls by 
universal spindles, providing smooth and 
efficient transmission of power under 
heaviest torque loads, and safe applica- 





tion of greater power to the working ele- 
ments. The substantial, oiltight gear case 
affords rigid support for the gearing, with 
adequate and positive lubrication. 

With no gears mounted on the rolls, the 
rolls can be more readily removed and 
replaced—an important consideration 
because, in this severe service, periodic 
reconditioning of the rolls is necessary. 

Write for further details of this beavy- 
duty machine or information about any 
of the other production units listed on 
this page. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 





Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


Farrel-Biemingham 





Banbury Mixers ¢ Plasticators © Pelletizers © Mixing, Grinding, Warming and Sheeting Mills 


Bale Cutters e Tubing Machines ® Refiners e Crackers ® Washers ® Calenders * Hose Machines 
Hydraulic Presses and other Equipment for Processing Rubber and Plastic Materials. 
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WHAT SILICA CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont “Ludox” colloidal silica improves 


No matter what type of latex products you make, there are opportunities for the 
silica chemistry of Du Pont ““Ludox” to help you expand your markets. 


In latex-dipped goods, coatings and adhesives, ‘““Ludox’’ colloidal silica increases 
stiffness, toughness and water resistance . . . decreases tackiness, improves adhe- 
sion. And this unique combination of properties is not found in any conventional 
latex additive. You will want to investigate all the advantages ‘‘Ludox’”’ can give 
you by filling in and returning the coupon today. 


““Ludox”’ is a 30°; colloidal solution of almost pure amorphous silica particles. 
The electron photomicrograph shows fineness and uniformity of the ‘Ludox” 
particles—magnification, 175,000X. The average particle size of 17 millimicrons is 
below the range of the best carbon blacks. 

Surface hydroxyl groups on a ““Ludox”’ micelle are shown in the diagram. These 
groups make the particles chemically reactive in contrast to commonly used dry 
fillers. This reactivity has led to many unusual properties and uses for ““Ludox’”’ in 
the latex field. 

Typical ‘‘Ludox’’ reaction with ethyl amine is also shown below. This is useful 
in the stabilization of some latices containing ‘““Ludox.”’ 









Permits redispersion 
after freezing. Acts as 
transitory stabilizer. 
Prevents premature 
reaction with Latex 
* $s 












CoHeH.W:HO-+-Si—0~ 
\ 





/ f 
7 
7 “4 ie 
: gf 
ps0 i 
oH Kf Without Ethyl Amine -— 10-25 ~— 
“es insolubilizes on freez- i 


ing. Also reacts with 
other materials. 





“Ludox” particles at Reactions with and without Structure of “Ludox” particles 
175,000 magnification. monoethylamine. showing surface hydroxyl groups. 
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OFFERS LATEX FORMULATORS 


latex-dipped goods, coatings, adhesives 


INCREASES STIFFNESS. Example: Seven parts of 
Du Pont “Ludox”’ colloidal silica solids per 
100 parts neoprene latex produced a thread 
with nearly doubled modulus over the entire 
range of elongation. Similarly, increased mod- 
ulus is obtained in natural rubber films. 


INCREASES TOUGHNESS. Example: ‘Ludox”’ 
improved adhesion, stopped flaking from neo- 
prene-coated belting. In a paper saturant, 
abrasion resistance was increased 20 to 40°;. 


IMPROVES ADHESION. Example: Doubled 
leather-to-leather adhesion by adding 20 parts 
of ‘‘Ludox”’ solids per hundred parts of natu- 
ral rubber latex solids. This effect has also 
led to use in GRS and neoprene latex adhe- 
sives and coatings. 


DECREASES TACKINESS. Example: Eliminated 
surface tack from uncured Buna N solvent 
coating on cloth. ‘““Ludox”’ works equally well 
whether applied as an aftercoat or incorpo- 
rated in the latex. 


INCREASES WATER RESISTANCE. Example: Ex- 
ceptional increase in water resistance or de- 
crease in water swelling has been obtained 
with 20 parts ““Ludox”’ solids per 100 parts 
neoprene latex solids. 


DECREASES RUBBER SOLIDS. Example: In neo- 
prene foam, 5 parts of ““Ludox”’ solids per 100 
parts of dry neoprene, Type 601, required 
about 20°% less solids to obtain a given mod- 
ulus than foam without ‘‘Ludox.”’ A consider- 
able saving without affecting flex life, bend flex 
or compression set. 


Notice that “Ludox” gives combinations of properties that are difficult 
to achieve by any other method. And alittle “Ludox” goes a long way. 


SEND FOR THE “‘LUDOX’’ LATEX BULLETIN 




















“ama ecaaariecelataasiatama iain ia inate mi nacliaataninaains einen 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) i 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware. rT 

, : i 
Name Title } 
Company i 
Address ; 
City State P 

1 
LUDOX “Sc 
SILICA i 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF § 
i 
am 150% AnawmsIversary 1 
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CUT MILLING COSTS WITH OUTSTANDING PROCESSING 


POLYMEL D 


a solid, friable, styrene-indene copolymer resin 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE IN SMALL QUANTITIES 


REDUCES DEFECTIVES AND BLISTERING 
MAINTAINS HARDNESS 
EXCELLENT MOLDABILITY 


EXTENDER FOR STYRENE HARDENERS 
AND STIFFENERS 


HIGH DIELECTRIC PROPERTIES 
DETACKIFIES HIGHLY LOADED STOCKS 


w 
HIGHLY ADVANTAGEOUS IN 


GR-S COMPOUNDING. EXCEL- 
LENT PROCESSING FOR ALL 
HIGHLY LOADED BATCHES 


Price: 23¥%2¢ 1,000 Ibs. to a carload, 24c in less quantities, 
f.o.b. factory. 





POLYMEL D 
IS READILY 
AVAILABLE 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST! 
eS e ® 


ALSO ASK ABOUT THESE 
QUALITY POLYMEL PRODUCTS: 


GILSOWAX 
(solid) —Extender, Wire Compounds 


SUBLAC RESINS 
(powders)—Hardeners, Stiffeners 


POLYMEL 6 
(solid) —Tires, Camelback 


POLYMEL 7 
(liquid) —Tires, Camelback, Carcass 


SUBLAC PX-5 
(powdered)—Resin 
POLYMEL C-130 
(solid) —Plasticizer 


D-TAC 
(solid)—Non-coloring Detackifier 





1800 Bayard Street 
Baltimore 30, Maryland 
Phone: PLaza 1240 








THE POLYMEL, CORP. 


Representatives: Eastern—H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. Western—Merit-Western Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THEY EXTEND AND TACKIFY 
ALL TYPES OF LIQUID LATICES 
SYNTHETIC OR NATURAL (LATEX) , 
G.R. S. NEOPRENE...NATURAL 


SEND NOW FOR 
TECHNICAL DATA 
AND SAMPLES 





Manufacturers of 


CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 
and Quotations. 


wtsssy J. J, WHITE Products Co. 





CANADIAN AGENT 
user ee, «= 7000 UNION AVENUE 
33 Edward Street, Toronto 3, 


Onterio, Canada 


—o 





CLEVELAND 5, OHIO. 
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MORE 


MORE MORE MORE 
MORE 


WANK more HORE 


--.. rubber compounders are insisting on 


Marbon BOUT” 


IT MUST BE BETTER! 


Can Be Added Directly To Your Rubber Compounds! 


@ Eliminates prior Masterbatching. 
@ Combines higher hardness plus higher modulus. 
® Gives greater tear and abrasion resistance. 
@ Provides easier moldability. Excellent appearance. 


@ Blends with Natural, Synthetic and Reclaim Rubbers. 


Order Now! Stock Readily Available 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
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“TAG” Automatic Controllers 
Record Temperature, Pressure 


Pressure, vacuum or temperature can be 
automatically regulated and recorded 
with the Pneumatic Recorder-Controll- 
ers produced by TAGliabue Instruments 
Div., Dept. 67, Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., Newark 5, N. J. These de- 
vices maintain condi- 
tions for which they 
are set by varying 
control line air pres- 
sure, which operates 





Thermometers 


in all forms—ranges—stem lengths — connections 


Whether your requirement calls for certified laboratory thermometers... 
or rugged all-metal industrial types ... or thermometers for remote reading 
... you'll find exactly what you require in the Weston-TAG line —the most 
comprehensive line of quality thermometers ever offered by ONE manu- 
facturer. Literature on request. WESTON Electrical Instrument Corpo- 


ration, 617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 




















ALL-METAL 


—have readable, dial-type scales 
and corrosion-resisting stainless 
steel stems—stem lengths from 2” 
to 24”—ranges from low as —100°F. 
to high as 1000°F.—accuracy 1/2 of 
1% of thermometer range. 


GLASS 


—certified sets of ASTM Testing 
thermometers with overlapping 
ranges in protective case. Ranges 
from —36°F. to high as 760°F. Also 
precision and standard etched stem 
thermometers for general testing. 





Industrial 





ALL-METAL 


—provide unmatched readability 
and durability—accuracy within 1% 
of thermometer range. Available in 
all types, ranges and stem lengths 
(242” to 72”) for all requirements. 





GLASS (Metal Case) 


—available in all forms, all ranges, 
stem lengths and connections. Accu- 
racy within one scale division. Also 
submarine types, metal and cupcase 
thermometers. 











Remote Reading 





ELECTRICAL 
—resistor bulb sensing element per- 
mits mounting indicator any dis- 
tance away from point of measure- 
ment. Multiple remote readings also 
possible by use of selector switch 
and several bulbs. 





PRESSURE ACTUATED 
—for remote reading, in 5, 6 and 8” 


dial sizes. Ranges from low as 
—325°F. to high as 1000°F. Accu- 
racy one scale division unaffected 
by vibration or severe shock. Cases 
of iron, brass, or plastic. 


| WESTON Tompouidine Srdliimenis 


— TO INDICATE — RECORD — CONTROL 
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a diaphragm valve to 
regulate flow of fluid 
(gas, steam, liquid) 
to the equipment be- 
ing controlled. At the 
same time, the instru- 
ment continuously records actual tem- 
perature or pressure on a circular chart. 

Operating on an air supply of 18 p.s.i., 
TAG Recorder-Controllers handle tem- 
peratures between —100°F. and 1000°F., 
vacuum as great as 30” mercury, or pres- 
sures up to 7500 p.s.i. 


Name 





“TAG” Temperature Recorders 
Chart from -300° to +1000°F. 


Accurate written records of varying tem- 
peratures are charted by the Tempera- 
ture Recorders produced by TAGliabue 
Instruments Div., 
Dept. 67, Weston 
Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., New- 
ark 5, N. J. Tem- 
peratures as low 
as —300°F. or as 
high as +1000°F. 
can be recorded 
with these versa- 
tile instruments. 

Various types 
of actuations in 
TAG Tempera- 
ture Recorders 
achieve scale expansion for utmost pre- 
cision over the working ranges. Inter- 
changeable tube systems are laboratory 
calibrated at the factory. A safety link 
provides over-range protection. Details 
are given in Catalog 1210. 





“TAG” Pneumatic Controllers 
Govern Temperature, Pressure 


Pressure, vacuum or temperature can be 
accurately regulated by the Pneumatic 
Controllers engineered by TAGliabue 
Instruments Div., Dept. 67, Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corp., Newark 5, N. J. 
These trustworthy devices maintain the 
conditions for 
which they are set 
by varying air 
pressure in a con- 
trol line, which in 
turn operates a 
diaphragm valve 
, to increase or de- 
i crease the flow of 
fluid (air, gas, 
steam, liquid) to 
the equipment be- 
ing controlled. 
Operating on an 
air supply of 18 p.s.i. pressure, TAG 
controllers handle temperatures between 
-100°F. and 1000°F., or pressures be- 
tween 30” vacuum and 7500 p.s.i. 
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Wing-Stay Chemig' Pliobond Pliolite. Pliovie— 

y ‘um, ° i 
s The Goodyear ire & Rubber Company, Akron Ohio 
T. M.’s Th rT 





HITE sidewall tires—and ANYTHING __ or by using either GR-S 26 or X-625 

made of white or light-colored —both of which have WiNG-Stay § 
rubber stay light when you incorporate —_ incorporated at the source. 
WING-STAY S in your compound stock. 
And WING-Stay § offers the best 
available combination of antioxidant 
protection, nondiscoloring and non- 
staining properties and low cost—full 
protection combined with minimum 
discoloration. 


Proof of the outstanding results you 
will gain with WING-STAyY S in white 
and light-colored stocks is found in 
this fact: since August, 1951, more 
non-staining GR-S has been made with 
WING-STAY S than with all other anti- 
oxidants combined. 


You can secure this outstanding Write today for full details to: 


protection at low cost by incorporating GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION 
WING-STAy S in your compound stock, AKRON 16, OHIO 


GOOD/YEAR 


Use Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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An 8” Rol-A-Tread die head com- 
plete with drive and gear reduction. 
Blank shells for rolls are supplied to 
user for his engraving of tread 
contour. 


Compact and rugged — the Rol-A-Tread Die Head is 
specifically designed to make better tire treads faster. And, 
it does! The Rol-A-Tread puts out a denser, more exactly 
formed tread section up to 50% faster than the standard 
tread head. Basically, the Rol-A-Tread consists of a cal- 
ender, complete with drive and gear reduction, placed 
immediately in front of a standard heavy duty NRM ex- 
truder. The extruder die gives the tread its approximate 
shape. The exact contour is then imparted by the roller 
die. Trimming knives on the calender cut the section to 
exact width. From the Rol-A-Tread, the sections need only 
be cut to length before going to the tire building machine. 


The Rol-A-Tread is a closely integrated unit — exactly 
engineered — precision built. It’s fast and accurate — pro- 
duces treads of reduced porosity — minimizes scrap result- 
ing from “‘off-size” sections. It can also be used to produce 
continuous, flat sheets, 36” wide, and down to 1%” in 
thickness. 


Learn more about the Rol-A-Tread today. Write for full 
details. 


**ROL-A-TREAD” DIE HEAD 
GIVES 50% INCREASE 
IN TREAD PRODUCTION 








STRAINER “SPEC” SHEET 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


A new “‘spec” sheet on NRM’s 
815” Strainer has just been 
printed and is yours for the 
asking. Learn how this unique 
machine can give you faster, 
better straining of rubber. 
Full information includes de- 
scription of parts, dimensional 
drawings and sketches. Get 
your copy, today! 





COLUMBIANA PLANT 
EXPANDS FACILITIES 


NRM’s Columbiana, Ohio 
plant has just completed a 
major expansion of its ma- 
chine shop. This new con- 
struction, coupled with the 
also recently expanded weld- 
ing shop, makes this plant 
one of the largest and most 
modern of its kind. With 
these new facilities, the 
Columbiana plant can do 
much to meet the increasing 
demand for NRM rubber 
processing equipment. 





REPRINTS OF EXTRUSION 
ARTICLE AVAILABLE 


Reprints are now available of 
NRM’s recent article, “Recent 
Developments in Extrusion.” 
This is a brief, well-illustrated 
summary of new and signifi- 
cant improvements made in 
rubber and plastics extruders 
and strainers. It’s well worth 
reading. Write for your copy, 
now! 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY COMPANY 


General Offices & Engineering Laboratories: Akron 8, Ohio 

East: 1180 Raymond Blvd., Newark, N. J. 

West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 

Export: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 
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te This is but one example of how Schrader spe- 


cializes in service... moves quickly to develop 
new tire valves to meet new tire problems. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 





Senracdar FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 


ee ae eee FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 
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VULCACURE ¢« VULCACURE « VULCACURE ¢ VULCACURE 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


First ta Present 
as Prime Producer 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 





BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 


50% Zinc Dimethyldithiocarbamate 50% Zine Diethyldithiocarbamate 
VULCACURE ZB VULCACURE NB 
50% Zine Dibutyldithiocarbamate 47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbamate 


PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 


PARTICLE SIZE EQUIVALENT 
TO FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 


TRENTON AVENUE & WILLIAM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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PAST / i new source 


¢ FOR REBUILDING 


’ BANBURY MIXERS 


ALSO... 
BRAND NEW MIXING CHAMBERS 


BRAND NEW PARTS 


‘A New Migh im Aecuuacy and Pre 
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Shop facilities of our associates, the Aetna-Standard Engineer- 


iATE | ; ing Company at Warren, Ohio and Ellwood City, Pennsylvania. 


WEorpoBaten 








THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO. . PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
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TITCHING with wire is 
a relatively new way of 
joining metal to metal, or metal 
to almost any other material. 
Since speeds up to 100 stitches 
a minute are possible . . . and 
since wire is economical 
there are tremendous time-and- 
cost savings compared with 
other methods of fabrication. 
Success of the whole idea hing- 
es largely on special wire. For 
the wire must be stiff to penetrate 
metal. It has to be strong, up to 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 


va 





4 
<9, 
Sm 





330,000 psi in tensile strength, 
to provide a lasting grip. Still 
it must be ductile to take tight 
180° bends without cracking or 
breaking. 

Here, at our Worcester Wire 
Works Division, this unusual wire 
is produced in several strengths, 
sizes and finishes to meet all 
metal stitching requirements per- 
fectly! Here too, the skill and 
care for which Worcester Wire 
Works has long been known re- 
sult in exceptional uniformity — 
a particularly great advantage for 
any user of machine-fed wire. 


Photo courtesy of Woodal! Industries, Inc. 


A stitch in metal saves pletily { 


Do you have a problem in- 
volving wire? Perhaps, as in 
metal stitching, a new, specially 
developed wire is the answer. 
Maybe you need only some 
specialized engineering help on 
the use or fabrication of wire. In 
any case, Worcester Wire Works 
stands ready to serve you, to give 
you the advantage of engineering 
experience, special skills and 
techniques that have been over 
30 years in the making. It’s your 
standing invitation to out-of-the- 
ordinary, personalized service 
in wire. 














NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich..........- 
REYNOLDS WIRE... Dixon, I/linois......... 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. Jersey City, Nu J..... ccc cceeeeeeeees Metal Decorating Equipment 
Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS... Worcester, Mass. 


ATHENIA STEEL. Clifton, N. J...... Sveneceseneen Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
Industrial Wire Cloth 
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The 
GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Hundreds of tests 
are made each day at 
General Atlas plant 
quality control and 
rubber laboratories, 
to assure the same 
uniform high quality 
SRE pellets in every 
bag of Pelletex. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron © Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 


Row Materials Company, Boston ¢ H.N. Richards Compony, Trenton 
The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Delacour- Gorrie Limited, Toronto and Montreal 


Scientific Control 
Pellet Quality 
Product Uniformity 
Dependable Delivery 
Company Stability 
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* SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS 
* HEAT STABILITY 
* COLOR 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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The rubber market's growing! 


MAKE YOUR SALES GROW, TOO... WITH RUBBER 
PRODUCTS THAT HAVE A SNIFF THAT SELLS 


More and more foam and sponge rubber is being 
used in consumer products ... pillows, mattresses, 
seat cushions. And it's a shock to a customer to dis- 
cover that air pockets in foam rubber are storage 


spaces for unpleasant odors. 


Odor appeal can easily make the important selling 
difference in your rubber products. And it's easy to 
give them the sniff that sells with “Alamask’’ odorants. 








o =u 6. 8 6 2 4 2. 9 8 2 OR 2 O22 CS 


o 
~ e 
s Special note to Latex manufacturers... , 
¢ Du Pont “Alamask” Odorants are now avail- » 
* able in water dispersible form. : 


‘ 


Send today for your copy of our new booklet Du Pont ‘‘Alamask’ 
Odorants for the Rubber Industry... or let us give you a recommen- 
dation for your rubber odor problem. Write E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Ine.), Organic Chemicals Department, Aromatics 
Section, Wilmington 98, Delaware. Branch Offices: Atlanta, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, 
San Francisco. 


Du Pont Alamask Odorants 


TRADEMARK 


REG. U. $, PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DIA RUBBER WORLD 
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If you want a reclaiming oil that. . . 
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Ready Now! 




















MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 
VOLUME I 
PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


The only book of its kind ever offered to the 
Rubber and Plastics Industries and the first to be pub- 
lished since Pearson’s “Rubber Machinery” in 1915. 
Compiled by Robert G. Seaman and Arthur M. 
Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board 
of experts in their respective fields. Each chapter is 
preceded by an article written by recognized author- 
ities on the equipment, its purposes for specific prod- 
ucts, and best method of using it. 


Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial con- 
tent with authoritative descriptions for each machine 
classification: Types, Specifications, Design Features, 
Operation, and Applications, as well as names and 
addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More 
than 300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 


Send for complete prospectus. 
Volume 1—$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A. 
$16.00 Elsewhere 


Volume Il — Supplementary Machinery and 
Equipment — is now in preparation and will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 


INDIA 386 FOURTH AVENUE 


RUBBER WORLD ~w vo% 16 sy 
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MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
for 
RUBBER and PLASTICS 
VOLUME I 
PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Table of Contents 
oO the 
- pub- Chapter 1. Mills Chapter 11. Web Coating & Handling Equip- 
1915. ment 
any Chapter 2. Mill Accessories 
Chapter 12. Pressure Vessels 
IRLD, Chapter 3. Mixers 
Board Chapter 13. Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 
—_, Chapter 4. Calenders & Accessories 
h Chapter 14. Tire & Tube Machinery 
uthor- Chapter 5. Extruders 
prod- Chapter 15. Hose & Belting Machinery 
Chapter 6. Extruder Accessories 
Chapter 16. Footwear Machinery 
| con- chaper 7. Pome Compeesion Chapter 17. Wire & Cable Machinery 
ichine h 3 ‘i 3 
doves. Chapter 8. Press Accessories Chapter 18. Sole & Heel Machinery 
s and Chapter 9. Presses, Injection Chapter 19. Latex Machinery 
More 
a Chapter 10. Molds & Mold Accessories Chapter 20. Special Plastics Machinery 
Send for complete prospectus. 
eS eee ee 
S.A. , PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE | 
| 
| India RUBBER WORLD arr <inaea | 
| 386 Fourth Avenue | 
and || | New York 16, N. Y. 
_ pub- 7 Enclosed Find F. ......0.0:.ccesesssvce for which send postpaid ............cccccees COpieS of 
| “Machinery and Equipment for Rubber and Plastics.” | 
| | 
| RENUEEN a5 5 seu eters seas come nsa te canee cs Saeaiueuticicepotesceqscanctaeetertaeecsaae | 
| l 
LUT Lape come meme roreeh hrrrertercettrceer macy terre trae rrere creer irra Trey” 7 
ENUE COI? aceiccnsisstbicetrnaiaiedansi caesar antitank eaalatantiia laden aaies ™ 
N.Y : MUON scxteaaochacahascuiions Decthchices Guns eaclitatiadeainelaabag sional eee 
$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.; $16.00 Elsewhere. Add 3% sales tax for books delivered in New York City. ; 
| | 
l 
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your product has more to offer with 


DIAMOND PRECIPITATED CaCO, 


There is a Diamonp Precipitated Calcium Carbonate to meet 
almost every requirement of the rubber compounder. All are chem- 
ically precipitated under accurately controlled conditions to pro- 
duce the highest degree of uniformity and purity. Your nearest 


STRETCH 


DiaMonp Sales Office can help in selecting the type and grade most 































suited to your requirements. 


SUPER MULTIFEX* —ultra-fine particle. coated CaCO. Greatly 
increases tear resistance of natural rubber and GR-S and also gives 
good tensile strength and low modulus. Gives excellent flow prop- 
erties to molded compounds. 


MULTIFEX MM" — uncoated precipitated CaCOz. Par- 
ticle size slightly larger than Super MUuLtirex and 
therefore has slightly lower reinforcing effect. Requires 


MORE STRENGTH 


less power to incorporate. 


KALITE® —a semi-reinforcing coated filler which, at 
proper loading, will increase tear and tensile prop- 
erties. Imparts specific processing advantages to cal- 
endered and extruded compounds. Provides smooth 
surface, reduced shrinkage, higher tube speeds with low 
heat generation. Recommended for highly loaded soft 
rubber compounds. 


MILLICAL" —due to fine particle size, this uncoated 
precipitated calcium carbonate exerts a stiffening effect 
on green or uncured compounds. Prevents sagging or 
collapsing when cured in open steam. Recommended 
as primary filler in rubber floor tile. 


NON-FER-AL® —an economical non-reinforcing filler 
for use in highly loaded compounds where low mo- 
dulus is desired. Very pure. Non-abrasive. 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: 
New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Houston. 


DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: 
C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco 
and Los Angeles; Van Waters 
and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and 
Portland, U.S.A.; Harrisons & 
Crosfield (Canada) Ltd. 





PN 
DIAMOND 





DIAMOND CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





CHEMICALS DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO i 
® 
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FAST DELIVERY because EEMCO operates its own modern foun- 
dry and machine shop, and has every facility including a large stock 
of motors, controls and component parts at hand at all times. 


LOW UPKEEP due to expert construction and long life of the 






= =» 


EEMCO line which is made in a factory with more than 30 years MILLS 
experience in rubber and plastic machinery. PRESSES 

; CRACKERS 
MORE PROFITS because EEMCO fast delivery enables you to get WASHERS 
into production sooner, and its long life and sturdy construction CALENDERS 
assures you of a minimum amount of “shut-down” time. REFINERS 


foo NGINE & Mes. C 


" 953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 


FLEASTICS MACHINERY DIVISION 
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“HORSE HEAD” LEAD-FREE ZINC OXIDES 


The discovery and successful development, 
by our Company, of the American Process 
for making lead-free zinc oxide marked the 
start of “Horse Head" zinc oxides, which 
played important roles in the development 
of the infant rubber industry. 

That process made possible the produc- 
tion of zinc oxide directly from the ore, 
rather than from metal, and provided for 
the first time a high quality zinc oxide at a 
reasonable price. 

Down through the years, we have con- 
tinued to pioneer outstanding develop- 
ments in “Horse Head” zinc oxides for the 
rubber industry: 


FIRSTS 
Domestic French Process zinc oxides 
Zinc oxides of U.S. P. purity 

Zinc oxides especially for white rubber 


EXCLUSIVES 

Kadox zinc oxides—finest particle size 

Protox* zinc oxides —treated with 
propionic acid for outstanding 
dispersion and processing 


Today, ‘Horse Head’ lead-free zinc oxides 
continue to be the most-used in the rubber 


industry. 


° 
o 





wORSE HEAD PRODUre 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


*U.S, Patents, 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 
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IN MACAULAY’S FAMOUS POEM, Horatius stood before 
the narrow bridge to Rome and saved the city by 
slaying Lars Porsena’s three ablest warriors. 

Now, no one’s going to write poetry about IONOL® .. . 
the antioxidant that is proving so successful in rubber 
goods manufacture . . . but there is a parallel! 
IONOL, too, is a determined fighter of three tough 
aggressors—oxidation . . . staining . . . discoloration 
of quality rubber products. This tri-substituted 

hindered phenol retains its effectiveness through 
| long exposure to light, air and heat . . . even when 
copper salts are present. Because of its triple 
action against oxidation, IONOL contributes longer 
life and better performance to rubber products. 


Write for Technical Bulletin “IoNoL as an 
Antioxidant in Rubber.” A copy will be mailed 
on receipt of your letterhead request. Samples 
of IONOL are available for your evaluation. 


1ONOL IS ALREADY IMPROVING THESE: 
Pressure sensitive tape ® Asphalt and rubber tiles + > 
Drug sundries ® Rubber coatings for wire , 


Light-colored extruded specialties /, j 
Swimming accessories ® Play shoes Aa i 
t \ 














SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Los Angeles * Houston * St. Louis * Chicago * Cleveland » Boston + Detroit » Newark + Atlanta 
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Eguipped with dual blender for continu- Will produce continuously Foam 
ous operation. Graduated Burrettes for Rubber of desired density with uni- 
checking metering accuracy of gelling agents. form cell structure from Natural. 
added accelerator. ete. GR-S. Neoprene Latex. or combina- 
Self contained unit. requires no accessories tions. suitable for slab, or molded 
or air pumps. ready to install to your water goods. pillows, mattresses, rug back- 
and electric current. ing. carpet underlay, ete. 


Low production costs. 


SL DDD DLL LLL LD AL ALLA AL ALP DPT LAPP PPP PAP PPP PAP AP 

N , 
° T MARCO COMPANY, INC. \ 
& MANUFACTURERS — INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS — RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

¢ 3rd & Church Streets 

§ WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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EXTERNAL LUBRICANT 
Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs 
when stacked or piled . . . banishes 
dust nuisance by replacing soapstone 
or talc... prevents sticking during cure 
of extrusions and flat pan coiled tub- 
ing . . . excellent release agent for 
molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums 

. equally satisfactory for washing 
and finishing inner tubes and mechan- 
ical goods .. . imparts satiny finish . . . 
greatly aids in the processing of insu- 
lated wire and cable. The Production 
Departments and Laboratories of many 
rubber manufacturers, through years 
of using GLYCERIZED, give ample proof 
of its outstanding qualities as an exter- 
nal lubricant for natural, synthetic and 
reclaimed stocks. 


RueseroOL 


COMPOUND 


INTERNAL LUBRICANT 
For natural, synthetic.and reclaim com- 
pounds . . . aids dispersion during 
milling and provides thorough mixing 
action of all compound ingredients... 
replaces softeners and due to its free- 
dom of swelling action upon the rub- 
ber hydro-carbon, it produces the 
desirable qualities of softeners, with- 
out causing impairment and loss of 
strength . . . improves processing, cal- 
endering and extrusion by producing 
softness and lubrication without sticki- 
ness... produces a smoother finish on 
extrusions .. . helps flow during mold- 
ing and because of its non tack pro- 
ducing properties, articles break clean 
and easily from molds . . . adds luster 
to finished articles. 








EXTRUSION LUBRICANT 
Prevents adhesion of sealing lips of 
channel rubbers and other types of ex- 
truded strips, even in feather edged 
forms . . . clean, smooth edges—free 
from tackiness or adhesion—plus sim- 
plified handling, result from its use... 
imparts a strong and tenacious, yet 
thin film to extruded goods, which does 
not break down before or during cure 
. . . through its use costly hand labor, 
which is necessary in separating stick- 
ing of sealing lips after cure, is elimi- 
nated .. . rejects, particularly strips 
formed with curved corners and then 
cured, are reduced to a marked extent 

. no effect on rubber other than to 
impart its non-adhesive properties ... 
lowers production costs. 


Technical data and samples upon request. 
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Continental AA (EPC) 
Witco No. 12 


Continental A (MPC) 
Witco No. 1 


Continental F (HPC) 
Witco No. 6 


Continental R-40 (CC) 


Sut 





4 ways you benefit 
from WITCO-CONTINENTA 
Channel Blacks 





Highest Quality 
Complete service 
Dependable supply 


Immediate delivery 


(hopper car or palletized bags) 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue * New York 17,N. Y. 


Los Angeles « Boston e Chicago e Houston e Cleveland 


San Francisco e Akron e London and Manchester, England 
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Wi: a combination of advantages found in no other 
red or yellow pigments—the direct result of Glidden leader- 
ship in research—Glidden Cadmolith* Colors are now 
adding new sales appeal and lasting beauty to an amazing 


variety of products... available for prompt shipment! 







Sead for Folder giving complete details, with color chips. 
Write The Glidden Company, Chemical & Pigment Company 


Division, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. @ Collinsville, Ill. © Hammond, Ind. ¢ Oakland, Calif. 


SUNOLITH* ZOPAQUE* TITANOLITH* 
land Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Titanated Lithopone 
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Easy Way to Trace 
MILL SPOILAGE 


»-. and cut costs, too! 


VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 





A6-in-1 
Instrument, 
the 
Foxboro 


MULTI- 
J ta@e) ye) Types, grades and blends for every 


DYNALOG* purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 





You can monitor mill operations automatically and 
continuously ... with running records of roll surface 
temperatures which permit later tracing if product 
troubles develop. Often the savings in cooling water, 
alone, quickly repay the cost of the instrument. 

The Foxboro Multi-Record Dynalog is the logical in- , : 
strument to use, for it gives highly accurate (within A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
2°F.) records from up to six mills, in six distinctive PROVEN PRODUCT 
colors, on one chart! Send for Bulletin 427-1 for the 
whole story. The Foxboro Company, 626 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


TYPICAL APPLICATIONS 
IN RUBBER PROCESSING 


Calender and Mill Roll Tem- 
peratures (unique Foxboro 
Roll Surface Measuring Head 
shown at right); Polymerizers; 
Banbury Mixers; Condensate 
and Stock; Steam, etc. Any 
such measurements all re- 
corded on one chart. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Loe Angeles 


INDICATING - RECORDING - CONTROLLING 
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For a new high peak in production, achieved 
in less time and at lowest cost, you can 
depend on these rugged work horses of the 
rubber industry. 


Designed and built by men who understand 
the production man’s needs and problems, 
Davis-Standard extruders have many features 
which overcome old disadvantages or add 
totally new production benefits. 


Every functional part is engineered for the 
utmost in rugged simplicity and for sustained 
high output. Base for extruder and motor is 
fabricated steel plate, to permit the ultimate 
in design variation. Drive from variable speed 
motor is either V-belt or flexible coupling to 





an enclosed worm reduction gear drive. For 
long run operation the drive housing is 
equipped with a large cooling coil. Feed and 
gap section has large jacket for cooling or 
heating. All machines are equipped for screw 
temperature control. Heads are the exclusive 
high-velocity Davis-Standard ‘’Stream-Flo”’ 
type, in straight or side delivery variations. 


It will pay you to write for detailed specifica- 
tions and list of plants using Davis-Standard 
extruders with great satisfaction. 


We believe our equipment has exceptional 
benefits to offer, because of our experience 
gained as the world’s largest makers of cus- 
tom-built extruding machines. 


Our engineers will cooperate with yours 


to solve your production problems 


\ | ) THE STANDARD 


20 WATER STREET 
MOLDING PRESSES AND EXTRUSION MACHINES 


ED VCR GRE REC OGus LAR 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


MYSTIC, CONN. 


SS Ae 
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World’s Largest Manufacturers of Custom-Built Extrusion Machines 


Export Office: Ballagh & Thrall, Independence Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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qa HOLMES 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


Fifty-one year old original models 
still operating efficiently--every day 


Yes, it's a fact! Original models of 

The Holmes Hydraulic Press--installed 
‘way back in 1901--are still producing 
day after day in big name rubber plants 
throughout the U. S. A. This amazing, 
half-century performance record is positive 
proof that The Holmes Hydraulic Press 

is an outstanding investment in--Uninter- 
rupted Production...Minimum Main- 
tenance...and...Maximum Output. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS—regardless of your 
porticular requirements. With 51 years know-how specializing 
in machinery and molds for the rubber industry--Holmes can 
help you solve your problems, too, as they have for so many 
others. No obligation, of course. 


Stanley H. HOLMES Company 


Successor to Holmes Bros., Inc 


440 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 








Che Institution 
of the Rubber Industry 


LONDON 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY owes its development 
largely to scientific and technical research and the 
Institution was founded in 1921 to foster scientific 
and technical advancement and to disseminate the 
results. 

THE INSTITUTION TODAY is the centre of a 
great fraternity of rubber manufacturers, scientists, 
technologists, research establishments, executives and 
students from every country whose object is the 
advancement of the cause of the rubber industry 
throughout the world. 

OBJECTS: To promote corporate and concerted 
effort in the industry by bringing together all those 
engaged or interested in the various branches of 
science and technology on which the Industry is based 
and co-ordinating their respective contributions, 

To promote the profession and practice of Rubber 
Technology. 

To encourage the ey :ension of scientific and tech- 
nical education in the principles and details of rubber 
manufacture, 

To maintain a scheme of Diplomas for the recog- 
nition of efficiency in knowledge of all branches of 
technology essential to the successful maintenance 
and development of rubber manufacture. 

To arrange for the holding of meetings, the read- 
ing of papers and the giving of lectures with subse- 
quent discussions and publication. 

To foster the systematic study of scientific and 
technical problems involved in the various phases of 
the manufacture of natural and synthetic rubbers and 
rubber-like materials and their conversion into fin- 
ished products. 

To encourage original work and research dealing 
with the manufacture of rubbers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The Transactions: Bi-monthly record of scientific 
and technological investigations in the realm of rub- 
ber and its allied industries. 

Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Tech- 
nology: containing systematic accounts of the de- 
velopments in rubber technology from year to year. 

Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP. 

At this time of progress and expansion in the 
affairs of the Institution, its Council, conscious of the 
benefits that lie within the sphere of the Institution, 
invites applications for the privilege of membership 
from those engaged or interested in the Rubber and 
its allied industries. 


Application forms and full particulars 
may be obtained from:— 


THE REGISTRAR 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 
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ECONOMICAL 
PLASTICIZERS AND EXTENDERS FOR 
RUBBER AND PLASTICS | 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 











/ Cut Hose ZO 
f cistmciitelile 


at 45 pieces a minute 


0 8 oe Pick a PRODUCT 
Fidelity Hose ‘ty meet a PROBLEM 


Zz. Measuring and 
Cutting Machines 


Revolutionary in design, the Fidelity Auto- 
matic Hose Measuring and Cutting Machine What is the problem? Processing. compounding, cement- 
enables you to reduce labor costs, improve ing. saturating, sizing? A way to cut costs? 
quality, boost output, prevent waste, and save Then investigate Flintkote’s extensive line of both aqueous 
floor space. and solvent types of compounds...natural and synthetic 
The Fidelity feeds, measures, counts and bases... for your answer. 
cuts hose automatically to any preset length Our broad manufacturing experience and specialized 
and holds the closest tolerances. It takes only a research facilities are at your service... to exactly meet 
moment to change length or diameter. One your quality and quantity requirements from drums to 
carloads. Ask for a Flintkote Technical Representative 
operator can handle several of these new Cut- sca: sil ci saasdies Misi iaaaaiiie 
ting Machines. No special skills are required 
and the operation is 100°; safe. Tue FuNtTKoTE Company, Industrial Products Division, 
Let us send you full details on this new labor- 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, IN. ¥. 


saving development for cutting rubber. Write Atlanta+ Boston «Chicago Heights + Detroit+ Los Angeles 
today for Catalog H. New Orleans + Washington + Toronto + Montreal 


The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th Street, Long 
F ; L?] E L j T Y agate ak = — ‘ 
ACHINE _ 
' OMPANY FLIN OTE aD 
INC. . iconcmy 
: | Products for Industry 


3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


from Flintkote’s wide line of 
Adhesives, Coatings, Sealers 
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SYNTHETIC RESINS 


FOR 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


PICCOUMARON © vs cooron 


Polymerized hydrocarbon resins ranging from pale to dark in color. Readily 
compatible with practically all rubber and plastics compounds . . . For coatings, 
adhesives, water-proofing, etc. Excellent for hardening, leatherizing or softening 
mechanical rubber goods. 


PICGOLYTE oe 


Thermoplastic, low-cost, chemically inert resins that are pale and stable in color 
. .. Soluble in low-cost naphthas, pentane and hexane. Non-toxic. Have excellent 
tack-producing qualities and are compatible with many materials. Available in 
various melting points. 


PICCOLASTIC ~ ,,,noom, 


Elastic, thermoplastic hydrocarbon resins available in consistencies varying from 
liquids to high melting point brittles. Colors from pale to brown. Readily soluble 
in aromatic hydrocarbons. 








>>. 





5 





for complete technical data on these 
WRITE resins and suggested applications. 


AKRON , OHIO 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 


June, 1952 











Of Particular Importance 





To the Wire 
Insulating Industry 


The room temperature compound process and asso- 
ciated equipment recently developed by the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, offer nine important ad- 
vantages. These advantages begin with the storage of 
completely mixed, ready-to-extrude, rubber, GR-S, or 
Neoprene compounds and extend to a smoother and im- 
proved appearance for the finished product. 

The complete extruder vulcanizing portion of the room 
temperature compound process is available to insulated 
wire producers* from John Royle and Sons who, for seventy- 
two years, have been building extruding machines to meet 
the most exacting process requirements. 





Royle #2 (31%” 
Continuous Vul- 
canizing Extruder 
for room tempera- 
ture cempound 
process. 


— 
Royle extruder 
temperature con- 
trol unit utilizing 
steam and hot 
water. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


e Improved diameter control 

e Reduction in compound scrap 

e Reduction in electrical faults 

e Permits storage of completely mixed compounds 

e Permits more economical scheduling of mixing equipment 
e Eliminates “warm-up” operation 

e Possible mill-room economies 

e “Hot” machines may be converted 

e Finished product has smoother finish—better appearance 


*Licensees of Western Electric Company 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


10 ESSEX STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Announcing 
New Facilities 
For the Production of 


HIGH STYRENE 
COPOLYMER 43-E 
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LOCATION: Acton, Mass. 
AVAILABILITY: Carloads or less, immediate shipment, 


USED WITH NATURAL OR SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
as an “easy-processing” type of copolymer 
which gives high hardness, good abrasion 
resistance and excellent flex life. 


USED WITH POLYSTYRENE MOLDING RESINS to 


improve toughness and flexibility. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN C-5 


ORGANIC High styrene copolymers 


CHEMICALS | Polyvinyl acetate 
DIVISION: | Polyvinyl chloride 
Diocty] maleate 

Dibuty! phthalate 
Dioctyl phthalate 
Dispersing agents 





DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 


Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
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THE MORTON-WITHERS*® PLASTICIZER FAMILY 
FOR ALL VINYL COMPOUNDING PURPOSES 


Features and Characteristics of these 7 Plasticizers: 








MORFLEX No. 120 (DCP)— 


1. All Morflex Plasticizers are of the highest quality. 
2. All are characterized by excellent color. 
3. All have excellent heat stability. 
, 4. All have higher resistance to oxidation. 
e shipment. 
*(Manufactured by Morton-Withers 
RUBBERS Chemical Co.) 
copolymer 
1 abrasion 
RESINS to 


MORFLEX No. 100 (DIOP)— 


Morflex 100 is a new type of Octyl 
Phthalate plasticizer produced by an 
C-5 improved 
characterized by excellent resistance 


manufacturing process 


to heat aging, superior resistance to 
oxidation as demonstrated by its high 
retention of light transmission and 
elongation. Morflex 100 possesses 
superior electrical qualities. 


oe 














prices. 








Morflex 120 is an improved Dicapryl 
Phthalate plasticizer produced by the 
new and improved process used in the 
production of Morflex 100. Morflex 
120 possesses excellent color and 
odor, and the same improved heat 
stability and resistance to oxidation 
that characterizes the Morflex plas- 
ticizers. Morflex 120, with its high 
quality and low cost is of particular 
interest to producers of vinyl film 
and sheeting. 
















EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES: 64 HAMILTON ST., PATERSON 1, N.J. 
WAREHOUSES: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY + SAYLESVILLE, RHODE 
ISLAND » AKRON, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Ask your Burgess representative for (=> i. 
technical data, working samples, and 





HYDROUS AND ANHYDROUS 
ALUMINUM SILICATE PIG- 
MENTS, KAOLIN CLAYS, 
“ANTISUN” SUN CHECKING 
AGENT, PLASTICIZERS, 
RECLAIM PROCESSING OILS, 
GILSONITE COMPOUNDS, 
CURE ACTIVATORS. 
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AROMEX 115...The Super Furnace Black 


VOLUME RESISTIVITY Ohm-Centimeters 


(Condensed from Technical Report, ‘Huber Carbon Blacks & Electrical Conductance”) 





Carbon Black Natural Rubber GRS Neoprene Butyl Buna N 
Acetylene Black* 15 214 62 10 85 
AROMEX 115 49 6,740 371 20 224 
WYEX (EPC) 180,600 21,900,000 2,530,000 97,400 24,400 
AROMEX (HAF) 386 141,000 75,700 36 1,490 
AROVEL (FEF) 69,000 37,000,000 28,300,000 955 44,000 
MODULEX (HMF) 28,300,000 4,400,000 26,100,000 145,000 21,000,000 
NS ESSEX (SRF) 2,160,000 5,700,000 34,100,000 3,080 58,200,000 


*Included as reference material 


AROMEX 115 imparts substantially higher abrasive resistance than stand- 


ard HAF Black. Thousands of tires have gone into road service since it 


became commercially available in October, 1951. Demand is steadily increas- 


ing where its better wear and high conductivity justify slightly higher cost. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of: 
Furnace Blacks 
Channel Blacks 
Rubber Clays 
Rubber Chemicals 
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BRAZE 


EASY-TO-HANDLE 


BONDING AGENT 
for 


GR-S, RUBBER, NEOPRENE 
ADHESION TO METALS 





R. T. VANDERBILT CO. nc 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ome Effects of Solid Fillers in Rubbers 


HE presence of pigments in rubber compounds pro- Ira Williams’ 

duces physical properties which are of importance 

both before and after vulcanization. The ability of 
the unvulcanized mixture to calender or extrude smooth- 
ly with a minimum of swell, and to maintain shape during 
air cures, and the tensile, tear, and abrasion resistance of 
vulcanized stocks all are affected. The methods by which 
these changes are brought about have been considered by 
many investigators and have been summarized by Par- 
kinson (1)* and by Shepard, Street, and Park (2). 
Since carbon black is the most generally useful reinfore- 
ing pigment, it is natural that investigations have been 
directed particularly to this product. However, while it 
is recognized that differences exist in the final properties 
imparted by different pigments, all solid compounding 
ingredients have something in common, This point can 
be illustrated by the tear resistance imparted by such a 
variety of pigments as carbon black, zinc oxide, whiting, 
and clay. The effect of volume loading on the tear resist- 
ance of vulcanized stocks containing these materials, 
determined by the method of Zimmerman (3) is shown 
in Figure 1. 

The effect of solid compounding ingredients can be 
studied only by considering the compound as a whole 
since the properties are determined very largely by the 
relation between the solid particle and the matrix which 
surrounds it. Since the introduction of the many types of 
synthetic rubbers the complexity of the problem has been 
greatly increased by the different states of polymerization 
which affect the ability of the rubber to conform to the 
shape of the pigment particle and by the differences in Fig. 1. The Effect of Various Pigments on 
polar nature which affect the tvpe and the degree of ad- the Tear Resistance of Rubber Vulcanizates 
hesion between filler and matrix. 
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RESISTANCE TO TEAR 
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-% FILLER BY VOLUME 





The nature of the problem can be understood by a con- 
FET OSES REE CANS sideration of the general rubber compound shown in 
Table 1. The rubber compound is shown to be composed 
of three main parts. The chemicals, however, are shown 









a pga ) I 
aa er only because of their known importance and will not be 
Sulfur aroor ar ° ¢ : 
Acceler- Zinc oxi considered further because they are to a large extent 
ators Zinc sulfide aE" ae hall ames ° : i ae 
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Fig. 2. Electron Micrograph of Fine Kaolin 


ment. In case the matrix is polyphase, the pigments will 
tend to accumulate in the more mobile phase. Chemicals 
will also tend to distribute between the different phases 
in an unequal manner, depending on the solubility of the 
chemical in each phase. The final vulcanized phases will 
have different characteristics and produce unequal dis- 
tribution of stress. If adhesion is insufficient between the 
phases, a dispersed phase would function much as a filler. 
For the purpose of studying the action of pigments it is 
then undesirable to employ a matrix of more than a 
single phase 

Fillers can be divided into wet and dry types. Wet 
types are those which show a high degree of adhesion to 
rubber. It follows that no sharp line of division can exist 
because all degrees of adhesion may be found ranging 
from very high with carbon black and natural rubber to 
very low with this rubber and kaolin. The classification 
also depends on the type of matrix employed. Kaolin, 
for example, which is a typically dry pigment in natural 
rubber, is a highly wet pigment in neoprene. Certain pig- 
ments, of which carbon black is one, tend to be wet in 
either a polar or a non-polar matrix. 


Effect of Particle Size and Shape 

Much has been written about the effect of the shape 
(+) of the dispersed particle on the properties of the 
compound, but usually without consideration of the type 
of matrix. Consider the typically dry pigment kaolin 
suspended in natural rubber which is flowing under shear 
such as that produced by mastication. The ratio of length 
to thickness of a platelet of kaolin is roughly ten to one. 
If the plate of kaolin cuts the maximum number of planes 
of flow, it will tend to rotate because of the relative dif- 
ference in rate of flow at the two ends of the kaolin plate. 
Rotation continues at a decreasing rate until the plate 
lies in the plane of shear where it tends to remain be- 
cause the difference in the rates of flow of the rubber at 
the two surfaces of the platelet of kaolin is at a minimum. 
Since the rubber does not wet the plate, the drag on the 
surface is not always sufficient added force to continue 
the rotation, and a decided grain effect is produced in the 
compound, On the other hand a matrix, such as neo- 
prene, which wets the surface will produce continued 
rotation of the particle, and the effect of particle shape 
becomes much less important. 
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Fig. 3. Electron Micrograph of Coarse Kaolin 


Crowding of pigments leads to resistance to flow and 
flocculation. In order that flow may take place without 
interference each particle of pigment should lie within a 
sphere of rubber, the diameter of which is equal to the 
greatest dimension of the pigment. It is obvious that 
spherical pigments should require the least rubber for the 
mixture to flow without interference between particles of 
pigment, but crowding of spherical pigments, even of 
wet types, leads to flocculation. 

or simplicity consider a brick shaped particle which 
for free rotation in the matrix requires a sphere of rub- 
ber, the diameter of which is equal to the diagonal of the 
brick. Now cut the brick once in each direction to pro- 
duce eight smaller bricks of the same relative dimensions 
as the original. The eight smaller spheres of rubber ex- 
actly equal the volume of the single large one, and 
nothing has been accomplished except to double the sur- 
face area. Now cut the brick only once across the long 
dimension to produce two pieces which have decreased 
length in proportion to the other dimensions. The vol- 
ume of the two spheres of revolution is now only 0.56 of 
the original single sphere, and the pigment has ap- 
proached sufficiently close to a spherical shape to be con- 
sidered as such for all practical purposes. The decreased 
resistance to flow of kaolin suspended in water caused 
by change in the relative dimensions has been confirmed 
by the work of Millman (5). 

The effect of particle size on a single type of pigment 
under wet and dry conditions can be well illustrated by 
means of kaolin fractionated to produce pigments of dif- 
ferent size and mixed into both natural rubber and neo- 
prene. Each rubber was compounded with a 35-volume 
loading of each pigment, and the load at a fixed elonga- 
tion, tensile strength, and tear resistance was determined. 
The tear resistance was measured with Goodrich crescent 
shaped test pieces. Electron micrographs of the two 
samples of Kaolin are shown in Figures 2 and 3, and the 
results are shown in Table 2. 

It is apparent that fine particles are of importance 
when the pigment is wetted by the matrix, but are of 
much less importance when it is dry. It is also apparent 
that spherical pigments are not necessary to produce re- 
inforcement. Fine kaolin in neoprene has produced a 
tear resistance which approaches that produced by carbon 
black. 
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TABLE 2. Errect OF PARTICLE SIZE 
Cure 400% Modulus Tensile, Tear 
Min Psi Psi Resistance, Lbs. In. 
Smoked Sheets—Coarse Kaolit 
30 1830 28400 170 
60 1945 3070 158 
75 1960 2990 168 
Smoked Sheets—Fine Kaolir 
30 1890 2900 160 
60 1935 2900 174 
75 1975 3000 170 
Neoprene—Coarse Kaolin 
30 1100 1860 268 
60 1170 1870 274 
75 1190 1800 292 
Neopret e Fine Kaolin 
30 1680 2160 468 
60 1840 2250 31 
75 1940 2250 $40 


Distribution of Pigments within the Matrix 


If the greatest effect of the pigment is assumed to be 
produced when each particle is completely surrounded 
by rubber, then the distribution of the particles becomes 
important. The incorporation of pigments with any type 
of mixing equipment is at first mechanical and consists 
in trapping small portions in folds of the rubber. Subse- 
quent dispersion depends on the tendency of the pigment 
to form coherent clusters, on the degree of adhesion be- 
tween matrix and solid, and on the degree of crowding. 
Kaolin, for example, does not readily form coherent clus- 
ters and disperses well, particularly in a matrix such as 
neoprene which wets the particle. All types of carbon are 
wet by rubber, but most fine carbons form more cohesive 
clusters than coarse carbons and are more difficult to 
disperse. In any case good dispersion requires sufficient 
matrix to provide flow of the mixture without excessive 
interference between pigment particles. Crowding, par- 
ticularly of dry pigments, leads to excessive flocculation, 
hut typically wet pigments also are flocculated. 

If a pigment consisting of uniform spheres is consid- 
ered, the theoretical space relationship of the particles 
can be determined. Spheres can be arranged in a number 
ot different patterns, but the minimum amount of voids 
is produced by rhombohedral packing in which 12 
spheres touch every other sphere, and the voids consti- 
tute 26%, and the pigment 74% of the volume. It is pos- 
sible to conceive of the same number of smaller spheres 
being distributed in such a manner that their center oc- 
cupies the same position as the spheres in rhombohedral 
packing; the space between is taken up by matrix. The 
distance between particles of pigment and the thickness 
of the film of matrix can then be calculated in terms of 
the diameter of the dispersed spheres. This type of pack- 
ing gives the greatest distance between spheres, and any 
deviation means that the spheres will approach more 
closely at some points. The distance between particles in 
rhombohedral spacing for various volumes of pigment 
is shown in Figure 4, in which the unit of measurement 
ot the distance between the particles is the diameter of 
one of the dispersed spheres. It is quite evident that with 
ideal dispersion the particles of pigment in such a com- 
pound as a tire tread will be scarcely farther apart than 
the diameter of the pigment, as demonstrated below. 

The space relation between particles in a tire tread 
under conditions of ideal dispersion can be determined 
as follows: 


Matrix Lbs Volume Pigment Lbs. Volume 
Rubber 100 108.7 Zinc Oxide 5 0.9 
Stearic acid é 3.5 Black 50 26.3 
Oils 5 5.4 

2 1.6 
3 ie. 
TOTAL 113 121.2 55 27.2 
% by volume 81.7 18 
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% BY VOLUME OF PIGMENT 


Fig. 4. Assuming That Each Particle Is at the 

Center of Spheres Arranged in Rhombohedral 

Packing, This Curve Shows the Distance be- 

tween the Surfaces of the Particles in Terms 
of the Diameter of the Particles 


Reference to Figure + shows that the distance between 
particles in a compound containing 18.3 dispersed 
spheres would be about 0.6 the diameter of one of the 
dispersed particles. If the diameter of the carbon black 
particle is 0.05 micron, the thickness of the film of rubber 
between the particles would be only 0.03-micron. Layers 
of rubber only half this thickness strongly adsorbed on 
the particles of carbon black could substantially immo- 
bilize the rubber. 

Carbon particles in tread stocks are not uniformly dis- 
persed and are flocculated to a considerable degree. The 
dispersion of carbon black in such a compound is shown 
in Figure 5, which is an electron micrograph* of a micro- 
tome section. 


Adsorption of Rubber by Pigments 


All pigments are able to adsorb rubbers and liquid 
hydrocarbons to some degree, and this property is de- 
veloped to a great extent by carbon black. The wetting 
and adsorption of oil films together with differences in 
the surface characteristics are responsible for the various 
dispersion and flocculation phenomena shown predomi- 
nantly by structure blacks. Voet (6) by measuring the 
dielectric constant of dispersions under increasing rates 
of shear is able to determine the flocculating tendency of 
different carbons since the dielectric constant is at a 
minimum for perfect dispersion. The flocculation is re- 
versible, and the shear required to disperse the carbon 
is a measure of its tendency to flocculate. The method 
arranges gas furnace, channel, calcined channel, and 
acetylene black in this increasing order of flocculating 
tendency. This is also in the order of increasing electrical 
conductivity imparted to rubber compounds, but is not 
in order of either the adsorbing power or the reinforce- 
ment of rubber. 

The adsorption of rubber from solution by different 
carbons has been the subject of considerable experimental 
work (7). This work has been done with a variety of 
carbons and solvents. Kolthoff, Gutmacher, and Kahn 
conclude that GR-S sorbs most easily from the poorest 
solvents. Duke and Taft find that more polymer is bound 
if a higher conversion polymer is used. These conclusions 
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appear consistent since the high conversion polymers 
tend to become less soluble, although Kolthoff finds that 
a range between molecular weights of 32,000 and 230,000 
is not sufficient to produce significant differences in sorp- 
tion. Kolthoff, working with polymers in which the 
amount of stvrene varied from zero to 100°, concluded 
that unsaturation has little effect as long as some un- 
saturation remains. It is difficult to draw quantitative 
conclusions from this work because the morphology and 
solubility of the polymers must change with the styrene 
content. Schaeffer and co-workers working with a va- 
riety of carbons conclude that adsorption of saturated 
hydrocarbon involves forces of a Van der Waal’s nature, 
but that adsorption of unsaturated hydrocarbons involves 
forces of a higher order. 

Adsorption from solution involves competition of sol- 
vent and carbon for the rubber. This might be of little 
importance 1f only monomolecular layers were involved, 
but the solution is sufficient to 
rovide lavers many thick. Rubber bound by 
lirect milling of carbon with rubber may be as much as 


rubber adsorbed from 


| molecules 
ten times that sorbed from solution. Sweitzer and Lyon 
(8) have altered the procedure of sorption from liquids 
to include the step ot evaporation to dryness followed by 
treatment with the original volume of solvent. This pro- 
cedure increases the amount of bound rubber. 

Adsorbed films are seldom monomolecular layers, but 
may be many molecules thick. This fact is shown by the 
amount of vapors adsorbed on smooth surfaces of solid 
powders and by the immobilization of liquids containing 
dispersed material. The thickness of chloroprene films 
immobolized by dispersed water particles is of the order 
of 0.1-micron (9). Unvuleanized rubber containing car- 
bon black is immobilized in a similar manner (10). Rings 
of unvuleanized gum rubber, when stretched at the speed 
of the usual rubber testing machine, will break and _re- 
turn nearly to the unstretched elongation. Rubber con- 
taining 50°¢ of its weight of carbon stretches to a high 
elongation and retains this elongation when the ring 
breaks. This point is illustrated in Figure 6. 


The Concept of Organized Rubber 


Vulcanization unquestionably requires some type of 
bonding between the rubber molecules. Evidence exists 
to indicate that this bonding is not of only one type, but 
may be an actual covalent bonding to produce an in- 
soluble rubber or may be a bonding involving forces of 
a lower order to produce a vulcanizate which can be pep- 
tized (11). In any case the molecules of rubber must be 
in a favorable position relative to one another before 
bonding is possible, and since rubber, unlike liquids or 
gases, 1s a relatively immobile material, arrangement of 
the molecules into favorable positions does not readily 
occur. If an efficient vulcanization is to be accomplished, 
the favorable positioning of the molecules must either 
exist naturally in the rubber or be brought about by some 
very strong force external to the rubber molecule. 

An organized rubber is typitied by smoked sheets. This 
rubber will vulcanize to lose its plasticity and produce 
high tensile strength in the absence of pigments. and the 
organized structure is shown by the X-ray diffraction 
pattern produced by the stretched rubber. The produc- 
tion of a pattern requires not only that the molecules be- 
come parallel, but that the carbon atoms are superposed 
in a regular manner. If, in the straightening process, the 
molecules tend to slide with respect to one another, some 
force must be available to stop this motion once the 
carbons are correctly superposed. Such a force would 
most likely be found in the regularly recurring points of 
unsaturation although saturated polymers such as 
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Vistenex will produce a sharp diffraction pattern. If such 
forces are operative, it is most probable that natural rub- 
ber molecules are normally produced by the tree in this 
condition and are in position to be bonded. Such coiled 
bundles of molecules or folded and coiled large molecules 
could be straightened and superposed during stretching 
to produce some degree of organization between these 
units. In any case the units appear to be superposed in 
such a manner as to be quite readily bonded together. 

Neoprene and butyl rubber are examples of organized 
synthetic rubbers. Each of these will vulcanize without 
the addition of pigments, and each will produce an X-ray 
pattern when stretched. Butadiene styrene copolymers 
are typical examples of unorganized rubbers. These prod- 
ucts, When mixed with sulfur, zinc oxide, and accelera- 
tors, will combine with sulfur and become insoluble, but 
will not develop sufficient tensile strength to be commer- 
cially valuable. These rubbers do not evidence an or- 
ganized structure by producing an X-ray diffraction 
pattern. 

Unorganized rubbers vuleanize to produce useful 
physical properties when fine powders and _ particularly 
carbon black are added. Incorporation of carbon black 
produces an unvulcanized compound with normal plastic 
properties and with the rubber largely immobilized. Vul- 
canization now takes place with normal addition of sul- 
fur, but with a great increase in modulus and_ tensile, 
indicating that the manner of addition of the sulfur has 
been altered. 

One effect of added pigments is to improve the effi- 
ciency of the vulcanization. This improvement takes 
place with a wide variety of pigments, but to the greatest 
extent with carbon black. The improvement produced by 
carbon black is a function of surface area; the coarse 
thermal carbons are no better than such different pig- 
ments as zinc oxide or coprecipitated lignin. The im- 
provement then parallels the amount of bound rubber. 

Adsorption forces may vary from Van der Waals’ 
type to forces of a much higher order. Forces of a higher 
order which are able to produce insolubility must be 
associated with the double bonds since no such results 
are produced with saturated hydrocarbons such as min- 
eral oils or other high molecular weight saturated hydro- 





Fig. 5. Electron Micrograph Showing Dispersion of Carbon 


Black in Tire Tread Stock 
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Fig. 6. Immobilization of Unvulcanized Rubber 
by Carbon Black: A, Unbroken Ring of Unvul- 
canized Gum Rubber; B, Broken Ring of 
Unvulcanized Pure Gum Compound; C, Broken 
Ring of Unvulcanized Compound Containing 
50 Parts of Carbon Black; Note That High 
Elongation Has Been Retained with This 
Compound 


carbons. The forces may be electrostatic in nature and 
produce a lavering of adjacent reactive positions in the 
adsorbed molecules of rubber. In this manner the unor- 
ganized rubbers could assume sufficient organization to 
permit bonding. 

Such an organizing effect is not confined to unorgan- 
ized rubber, but takes place to a less extent with natural 
rubber. This organizing effect produced by carbon black 
in smoked sheets 1s sufficiently great to reestablish the 
insolubilitvy. characteristic of unmilled crepe rubber. 
Menadue (12) very clearly demonstrated this effect in a 
series of experiments which deserved more recognition. 
He showed that the incorporation of a number of pow- 
ders, such as magnesium carbonate and zine oxide which 
could be later dissolved out by acids, left rubber which 








produced more viscous solutions or which was largely 
insoluble. The milling action was necessary to produce 
the full effect. 

Conversely organized rubbers may be disorganized to 
a considerable extent simply by swelling with oil before 
vulcanization (13). The slight separation of rubber units 
caused by the addition of 25 parts of soluble oil decreases 
bonding and gives a vulcanized rubber with low modulus. 
The addition of the oil after vulcanization does not pro- 
duce a marked decrease in modulus. 

It can be concluded that pigments contribute to the 
reinforcement of rubber in more than one manner. One 
effect is purely mechanical and results in the rubber func- 
tioning at a higher elongation than the compound as a 
whole. A second effect is due to the adsorption of the 
rubber to hold it securely to the pigment particle. This 
increases the range of elongations over which the various 
increments of rubber will work. The third and most im- 
portant effect appears to be an organizational effect which 
permits more efficient cross-bonding of the molecules 
during vulcanization. All of these effects vary in magni- 
tude, depending on the type of matrix and type of pig- 
ment. 
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Heated Rubber Mat 
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Thermoplastics Welding Guns 





Two types of weld 
ing guns designed tor 
the hot gas welding 
thern istics, such as 
ve ne, \ ivl 
and thers ave 
in 1 by An Ca 
\gile Corp., P.O. Box 
108. Bedford, O. The 
2) s are na 1 an 
icet me gas heated 
vile Type AHGG- 
1000, and an electric- 





ated model, Type 









lly 
Electrically Heated Gas Welding Gun EH (sts 2000. Both 
for Thermoplastics types employ a_ heated 
s ea ) nert gas 
suc or co ssed air. and the temperature of the 
gas leavi the gun can be varied from 300-700° F., depending 
mn tl ) eas 
Pin ses a ll yy acetviene to hea i stainless 
steel ug vii ! ‘rt gas is passed; while the 
electr jovs a 450-watt cartridge ve heating element 
tor Both guns are suitable for use in the fabrica- 
tion « lastic ¢ il equ such as piping, tank 
liners, ners, ete The compa ilso furnishes Agilene 
(polyethylene) and Agil.de (rigid ) welding rods in di- 
ameters of 1/8-, 5/32-, and 3/16-inch for use with the guns. 
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The RMA Looks at Natural Rubber 
Quality ' 


HI- recent action of the United States Government 

revoking all consumption controls on rubber now 

permits free competition between natural rubber and 
synthetic rubber. Natural rubber producers and_ their 
governments have been recommending this for some time. 
This action, which probably goes further than producer 
nations anticipated, should completely answer all com- 
plaints and demonstrates that the U. S. A. recognizes the 
desirability of allowing the principal product of southeast 
\sia to compete with domestically manufactured syn- 
thetic. With this opportunity now granted to the rubber 
producers responsibility. of supplying the 
\merican consumer with the product he wants. 

Natural and synthetic rubber will now compete on the 
hasis of price and quality. Natural rubber producers will 
learn that in the competitive situation that lies ahead, 
they must make full use of the intrinsic properties of 
natural rubber by supplying a uniform, clean, and well- 
packed material. Its competitor, synthetic, is uniform, 
clean, and well-packed. Even further improvement in 
synthetic rubber packing is being introduced. In ever- 
increasing amounts GR-S bales will be encased in film 
covers that need not be removed when being put into 
factory processes. 

The recent criticisms directed at the so-called ""G. S. A: 
Rejection Clause” and the charges and counter-charges 
appearing in the Singapore press indicate a controversial 
situation. 

The RMA contract used by factory buvers in the 
U.S. has always contained the right of rejection if the 
delivery is not up to full contract grade. This right has 
been exercised only sparingly by manufacturers since 
\World War II for one reason. The domestic factories 
have needed rubber in order to keep the plants running. 
Because there was not an ample supply of natural rub- 
her available to replace tenders that might otherwise 
have been rejected, manufacturers accepted deliveries 
with proper allowances. The manufacturing processes 
and compounding used by the American rubber consum- 


goes the 


ing industry for the production of high-quality products 
has over the past 24 vears become standardized to the 


use of uniform RMA types and grades of rubber. These 
processes cannot be altered; therefore the grades and 
packing of rubber consumed must conform to RMA 
standards. The American consumer expects to receive 
properly packed rubber of the RMA grades specified. 
The off-quality rubber that has been accepted is used at 
the lowest RMA grade in the lot. Acceptance of poor 
grading and packing has therefore caused hardships to 
consumers which have been endured since the end of 
World War II in an effort to cooperate with the reha- 
bilitation problems faced by the producing countries. 

American manufacturers now have another material 
in ample supply so that they may find it possible, to an 
increasing extent, to reject tenders of natural rubber 
that do not measure up to contract grade. 

The manufacturers are seriously concerned and wor- 


Copies « s paper, prepared e Crude Rubber Committee of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Ass ition, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y.. were provided all delegates at the ninth meeting of the International 
Rubber Study (Cr ('tta . Ont., Canad May 5-9, 1952 


ried about the natural rubber quality condition that may 
exist in the free market that lies ahead. They complain 
of the unusual factory costs involved in extra handling, 
sorting, reconditioning, and blending natural rubber 
which has not been properly graded and packed. 

During the period of exclusive natural rubber buying 
by the U.S. Government, it was possible for the first 
time to measure the quality of all natural rubber imports, 

The statistics compiled through exclusive government 
buying are appalling—about 41.0 of 498,343 long tons 
of natural rubber imported into the United States has 
been below the grade contracted for, 11.0°7 has been one 
grade or more below contract grade, which is usually 
considered in the non-bona fide category. This natural 
rubber quality situation is not new. The government has 
merely provided a statistical sample through its exclu- 
sive purchase, which proves what factory buyers have 
known to be the case for over six years. 

To the American factory buyer, served by raw mate- 
rial suppliers who compete for business on quality, uni- 
formity, cleanliness, and packaging, no amount or kind 
of explanation can satisfy nim or persuade him to lower 
his standards, 

In April, 1948, the RMA Crude Rubber Committee 
took note of the growing practice in the Far East to 
include more than one grade in specific lots, and that 
there had been acceptance of this undesirable practice by 
recognition of fractional grades through arbitration pro- 
ceedings. The Committee believed that all manufacturers 
should insist upon proper deliveries, and any lot contain- 
ing mixed grades should be graded down to the lowest 
grade in the lot. 

In June of 1948 the Singapore Chamber of Commerce 
Rubber Association was notified by cable that manufac- 
turers contemplated the above action. In replying they 
pointed out that suggestions to their government for the 
introduction of legislation stringently controlling natural 
rubber packers might bring improvement. 

In July, 1948, the Rubber Trade Association of New 
York and the importing rubber manufacturers began a 
procedure of collecting and publishing. statistics on 
monthly claims made in the New York market. Copies 
of these claims reports were circulated to the producing 
markets. It was hoped that this would pinpoint the 
sources of difficulty. 

In May of 1949, there had been no evidence of im- 
provement, and the following cable was dispatched to the 
SCCRA: 

“Definite improvement Indonesian shipments but 
no change Malayan shipments past vear. Manufacturers 
and dealers will not permit this condition to continue. 
Definite evidence continued intentional mixing grades by 
packers. Proposed these cases declare entire tender non 
bona fide and reject. Tendency manufacturers to insist 
complete adherence terms contract. Situation more serious 
than any previous time. Imperative steps be taken to 
institute corrective measures immediately to prevent fur- 
ther deterioration sales this market.—” 

In reply it was stated that government packing legis- 

(Continued on page 373) 
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Test Procedures—ll' 


A. F. Helin’? and B. G. Labbe’ 


HIS second installment concludes the paper which 
was begun in the May issue of India RUBBER 
\VORLD. 


Compression Set, Hardness, Relaxation, 
and Rate of Retraction Tests 


Tables 7 and 8 present the pertinent data shown by 
the four cooperating groups regarding the compression 
set, stress relaxation, and hardness tests. The relative 
values for the polymers, according to these test methods, 
are indicated in Table 9. 

Direct comparisons of compression set (see Table 7) 


the Government Laboratories and the Material Labora- 
tory for the 10-second set values, and between other re- 
sults from these two laboratories and the United States 
Rubber Co. for the 30-minute set values. The differences 
in the 10-second set values for the individual compounds 
range from 0.3 to 10.8, with an average difference 
in results between laboratories of 5.267. The 30-minute 
set values for identical stocks differed among labora- 
tories from 1.9 to 25.8%. Although these values indi- 
cate that the reproducibility of the test method is poor, 
past experience has indicated much better reproducibility, 
and it is probable that the variations were caused by 



































ed € 

can be made between results which were obtained when struction Fina 

samples were conditioned for 94 hours at —35° F. at ries, Unive Akron, A 
TABLE 7. COMPRESSION SET DaTa 
Govt. U.S 

Mate Laborator Lat Rubber , 
Compression period G4 G4 G4 G4 O4 “4 a 22 44 72 
Temperature, +20 —20 —35 —50 35 —35 212 35 —35 0 

d Set Values 
Natural rubber 16.8 2 78.2 64.4 +.4 $3.4 

2 GR-S 38.4 AY) 93.9 83.0 7 67.8 $4.2 
3 122° F. polyBD 19.9 7.1 69.6 57.9 0.4 51.1 249.8 

4 14° F. polyBD 36.7 5.8 96.9 95.5 15.3 16.1 83.8 
5 Na polyBD 32.6 0.8 96.9 96.8 ‘1 89.0 6.0 
6 Na 75/25 BD/S 62.5 1 06.7 98.5 48.2 17.4 5.7 
7 Perbunan 26 64.7 5.7 95.7 98.5 7.1 17.8 71.9 
8 8515 BD/S 20.7 3.9 12.7 59.1 38.1 us _ 

) 80/8/12 BD/I/S 20.0 a 73.2 60.9 51.9 2.8 28.9 
10 GR-S# 32.6 1 80.4 42.2 61.9 66.3 40.8 
11 85/15 BD/St 27.0 3 73.6 66.6 62.1 62.9 ?.6 
12) Perbunam 267 30.8 0 91.0 73.5 62.4 70.1 9 

te Set \ es, % 

1 Natural rubber 5 $8.0 40.4 66.2 23.2 8.4 23.2 2.¢ 
2 GR-S 4 73.6 3.4 $9.) 20.2 33.2 34.2 6.6 
3 122° F. polyBD 9 $4.0 30.3 22.6 17.6 19.8 25.3 0.6 

+ 14 a 15.9 48.1 94.4 12.1 1) 16.6 6.4 
5 Na po I 2.0 87.8 64.6 64.1 16.3 40.3 66.4 10 
6 Na 75/25 BD/S 5.1 06.7 98.0 07.8 19.4 Te) 19.7 2 
7 Perbuman 26 Q, 0 95.7 98.3 96.8 10.4 8.4 19.5 Ss 
8 85/15 BD/S ee: 3 36.9 26.1 24. 6. 18.8 24.6 4 
Y 80/8/12 BD/I/S 8.2 2 38.3 28.0 20.0 14 8.4 22.1 vt 
10 GR-St 10.9 4 $5.0 33.1 27.3 Lf. 26.5 29.8 tf 
11 85/15 BD/St 10.0 3 32.6 6.0 19.6 7.9 4.0 25.0 7 
12. Perbunan 267. 10.2 3 63.1 85.5 5 O7 1.0 6 0 
*10-second readings were n 

_30-second readings were 
TSpecial gasket stock recipe 

TABLE 8. STRESS—RELAXATION AND HARDNESS DATA 

Stress-Relaxation Data Recovery, “% Admiralt irdness Shor 
nr a ee EEE SIE LS LEE Eee Ind Mr I 

Condition 2 Hr. 22 Hr 44 Hr 
ee eS SNe sae Re 
Temperature, °F 20 -35 50 60 35 —35 —35 SO 
After I 1 
15 Se 10 Se ) 

1 76 67 40 3 65 35 0.87 0.9 0.04 34 64 
2 75 52 ) 8 60 51 0.65 0.73 0.08 54 F 
3 79 75 65 66 67 57 1.05 1.14 0.09 50.5 60 
4 15 11 0 0 0 8 0.23 0.25 0.02 36 S4 
a a 65 6 0 $ 3 5 0.55 0.72 0.17 48 8 
6 ad 6 0 0 0 0 12 0.03 0.04 0.01 51 44 
7 Perbunan 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0.04 0.06 0.02 8 ee 
8 85/15 BD/S 82 8Y 66 24 80 76 1.04 1.15 0.11 17 61 
9 80/8/12 BD’I/S 85 75 62 2 69 76 0.87 0.94 0.07 4 64 
10 GR-S} 75 74 56 0 75 68 1.27 1.42 0.15 10 34 
ll 85/15 BD/St 71 67 9 13 66 64 1.22 1.37 0.15 $4.5 60 
12) Perbunan 26+ 69 38 32 7 64 63 0.90 0.99 0.09 51.5 74 


TSpecial gasket stock recipe 
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slight differences in the techniques which were used, | 

The positions of the compounds in their order of ex- 
cellence of recovery shows agreement between the Goy- 
ernment and Material Laboratories for the 94-hour 
tests at —35° F. The Material Laboratory results are 
consistent, inasmuch as the percentage set of all 12 
stocks increases with a decrease in the test temperature, 
If their data for natural rubber and Perbunan 26 are 
disregarded, the results obtained by U. S. Rubber are 
also in fairly close agreement. If the compression. set 
values obtained by the three laboratories are averaged 
for each of the 10 compounds which are in agreement, a | 
good correlation with the TR 70 values shown in Table | 
3 is noted; the deviation from a straight line relation- 
ship does not exceed 3° C. 

Although many of the results reported by Phillips 
Petroleum Co., which utilized different deflections and 
conditioning periods, were similar to those obtained 
at the Government and Material Laboratories, the large 
variations observed in several instances indicated that 
identical testing conditions would be desirable. It is 
possible that 94 hours at —35° F., under 40% compres- 
sion, provide conditions that are just severe enough to 
produce detinite crystallization in the natural rubber 
stock. Shorter conditioning periods, higher tempera- 
tures, or less compression may or may not cause crystal- 
lization sufficient to affect the compression-set values and 
could account for the relative diffierences in the values 
reported for the natural rubber specimens in Table 7. 

The stress-relaxation test method 1s similar in principle 
to the compression-set method, but provides more com- 
plete data than the latter because the load 1s recorded on 
a chart during the entire period of testing. 

The results shown in Table 8 afford a rating for the 
compounds in much the same manner as in the other 
low-temperature tests. The 122° F. polybutadiene ap- 
pears best, with the 85°15 butadiene stvrene next in 
order of recovery efficiency. The 14° F. polybutadiene 
and the sodium-catalyzed 735, 25 butadiene ‘styrene copo- 
lvmer are rated worst. Probably the most important 
values obtained are those showing the retention of the 
actual load upon release of the specimen. The values 
in Table 8 show the retention of the load upon release 
after 40°, compression for two hours at —20, —35, 
—50, and —60° F. The 85/15 BD/S and 80/8/12 
BD [I S compounds appear equal to or better than the 
122° F. polybutadiene down to —60° F., at which tem- 
perature the polybutadiene appears to be outstanding. 
Inconsistencies and lack of reproducibility among these 
tests indicate, however, that both the procedure and _ the 
equipment can be improved for the purpose of supplying 
more reliable relative ratings. 

The data of the Material Laboratory Admiralty hard- 
ness test (Table 10) are interpreted best by comparison 
with a limiting hardness indentation below which the ma- 
terial is judged to be unsuitable for a specific purpose 
For example, in the instance of Navy door and hatch gas- 
ket stock, the minimum hardness indentation for service 
at —35° F. is one millimeter. By this criterion only 
four polymer compounds (plasticized GR-S, plasticized 
85.15 BD/S, 85/15 BD/S, and 122° F. polybutadiene 
are satisfactory. By the other tests, 80.8 12 BD 1s 
is rated among the best; whereas by this test it appears 
no better than sixth. Stocks such as natural rubber and 
80/812 BD IS are at a disadvantage when evaluated 
by this method because the indentation measured at room 
temperature approaches the limiting value specified for 
—35° F. Hence, for proper interpretation of the data, 
other properties of the polymer must be considered. 

The Material Laboratory made a mathematical analy- 
sis of the relationship between the Gehman values and the 
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r of ex. § HARDNESS INDENTATION AFTER CONDITIONING SPECIMENS FOR 94 Hours 
he ( 10V- Specimens conditioned at °F.: 75 20 —20 — 50 
O4-ho -— - ——- ——_— —— ——~——— —_— ~~ —— 
4+-hour Seconds Seconds Seconds ~~ Seconds 
sults are After Loading After Loading After Loading After adi 
f all 12 er © 15 #460 .: 5 8 ©=©660 15 60 
erature Penetra Mill eters 
1 26 are 1 Natural rubbe 1.02 1.04 0.99 1.02 0.93 0.96 0.87 0.91 0.64 0.75 
bber are 2 GR-S 1.12 1.16 1.02 1.10 0.78 0.86 0.65 0.73 0.33 0.47 
ee 3} «©122° F. polyBD 1.23 1.26 1.22 1,28 1.06 1.12 1.05 1.14 0.90 00 
‘sion. set | $ 14° F. polyBD 0.98 1.00 0.97 1.02 0.3 0.37 0.23 0.25 0.14 O.1¢ 
‘ 7 ) Na polyBD 1.36 1.40 1.25 1.33 0.85 0.96 0.55 0.72 0.0¢ 0.09 
iveraged ; 6 Na 75/25 BD/S 1.32 1.38 0.99 1.10 0.11 0.17 0.0 0.04 1.02 0.02 
a 7 Perbunan 26 1.05 1.10 0.85 0.93 0.28 0.42 0.04 0.0t 0.03 0.03 
ement, a 8 85/15 BD/S 1.33 1.37 1.30 1.30 1.13 1.21 1.04 1: ).87 00 
in Table » 80/8/12 BD/I,S 1.02 1.04 1.02 1.08 0.90 0.95 0.87 0.94 0.71 0.84 
a i 0 GR-S* 1.63 1.68 1.59 68 1.35 1.47 2 42 2 5 
relation- | 11 85/15 BD/S 1.51 1.57 19 57 1.23 1.34 22 37 0 19 
12 Perbunan 26 1.18 1.21 1.19 1.26 0.87 0.94 0.90 0.99 0.62 0.75 
Phillips ; Mixed in a special gasket re 
ions and 
obtained TaBte ll. Rs RETRACTION D 
the large 
ited that ts FP sisi nsiair bendicers a eas ose hte 
le. It is Time After Release Time After Release 
compres- Mi 7 
ough to Polymer “10 10 1 ei as 0) a 0 
| rubber 
. sine ] ber 6S re 0 7 79 S s 
tempera- 3 ‘ 2 : 5 4 = = = BR 
> erystal- 3 yBD 69 77 67 74 81 8 89 
: { yBD i ‘ 7 2 i 
ilues and 5 polyBD 5 13 27 32 3 10 19 33 49 
— . 6 »>BDS 0 0 0 0 0 l ] l 
le values 7 nan 26 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 
Table re 8 85/15 BD/S 57 69 79 80 Sb 61 73 SO so SS 
+ os 9 80/8/12 BD/I,S 62 70 79 82 86 67 76 80 82 87 
principle 10 GR-St 50 59 6Y 73 74 50 60 72 77 80 
) ee 11 85/15 BD/St d 60 69 82 85 a0 39 72 R2 R4 89 
re com- 12 Perbunan 26t ‘ $5 53 68 70 75 is 34 $5 $4 a8 
orde d Or oe ; . . eon 
#4.00-inch strips, 50°% elongation, —35° F. 
+Mixed in a special gasket recipe. 
x for the 
he ‘other ==... 2 — 
liene ap- 
next in ; 
utadiene | hardness indentation values obtained with their equip- General Discussion 
ne copo- | ment and arrived at the simple expression _ 
mportant | 20) he tests were grouped according to the methods of 
nm otf the | a (3) testing and Interpretation ol the data. The first gri up of . 
e values H tests (flexibility, extensibility, and temperature-retrac- 
1 release | Where E is the flex modulus in Ib./sq. in., and H is the tion) provides a definite temperature as a freeze point, if 
1) 35 | indentation in mm. the temperature data are sufhciently con iprehen sive. In 
80.812} The Shore A durometer hardness values in Table 8 this group, freeze _ could not be determined from the 
than the | provide little information of consequence. In view of Clash-Berg data because of an ins sutficie nt temperature 
lich tem- | the fact that room temperature durometer values for dif- range. The practical benefit of a “freeze point’ value 
standing, | ferent polymers are distributed widely, the comparisons does not lie in establishing the lower limit of temperature 
ne these | of the actual hardness values after 22 hours of condition- at which the stock will be serviceable, in view of the un- 
aad the | ing of the specimen at —35° F. is not logical. If judged duly high magnitude of modulus corresponding to freeze 
supplying | the basis that a high percentage increase in hardness point, but rather in comparing the performance of differ- 
~~ | is detrimental to low-temperature efficiency, a rating may ent polymer compounds. The second group of tests 
: - ¢ . . ‘ lawnt; nT an - . 
It hard- | be obtained, but because of the meagerness of the data, (compression-set, stress-relaxation, hardness, and rate 
mparison the reproducibility is not known. of retraction tests) provides a means of classification by 
1 the ma- The rate of retraction data (see Table 11) indicates evaluating the test sample on the basis of performance at 
purpose. | ¢T) stallization of compounds of 14° F. polybutadiene, selected low temperatures. 
Roti ney natural rubber, and the special mix of Perbunan 26. Che only correlation between test data trom ‘se two 
ir service | Since compounds of the sodium-catalyzed 75/25 buta- groups is the relation between the Admiralty hardness 
jon only | diene styrene and the standard mix of the Perbunan 26 test results and the Gehman flexibility data. Such a cor- 
lasticized showed practically no retraction at either c mnditioning relation might be expected since br th ot Sncons tests are 
itadiene period, they were considered to be frozen. The 14° F. conducted on unstressed s samp les for the purpose of deter- 
1) [Sf polybutadiene was not frozen, but the slow retraction mining the resistance to deformation. 
appears indicated almost immediate crystallization at —35° F. he orders of superiority, as judged by the two groups 
. ‘ Tp e.8 ° e 3 . nc , Ct ile 31] > > wwever ‘ > 
bber and | The crystallizing tendencies of the compounds of natural are basically similar. It will be noted, however, that the 
evaluated | tubber and the special mix of Perbunan 26 are indicated flexibility tests (see Table 6) rate polymers Nos. 10 and 
Lat room | by the lower retraction values of the test specimens con- 11 higher than Nos. 8 and 9; whereas by the compression 
cified for } ditioned for 22 hours at —35° F., as compared with those or hardness tests (see Table 9) polymers Nos. 8 and 9 
the data conditioned for 30 minutes. This is especially obvious have better low-temperature performance than Nos. 10 
ered in the case of the 10-second values. To evaluate poly- and 11. The 122° F. polybutadiene rates well by any test, 
“al analy- | Mers completely, this test should be run over a range of especially at the lower temperatures. Individual perform- 
s and the | temperatures. ance of each test may be summarized as follows: 
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Temperature-Retraction 


The T-R method is advantageous inasmuch as speci- 
mens are conditioned under stress, thereby providing a 
means of determining crystallization. 
however, as determined by the Phillips method, is not 
defined numerically, but is deduced by observation of a 
graph. The method of U. S. Rubber provides a more 
definite evaluation of crystallization, but the extensibility 
of 3 a compound may affect some results. The acetone-dry 

e bath, as used for the T-50 apparatus from which this 
test was adopted, does not produce the low temperatures 
desirable for some of the stocks. The methanol-drv ice 
coolant utilized by U.S. ea however, 
for temperatures down to —75° C. 


Is satisfactory 


Gehman Flexibility 


The Gehman procedure is capable of 
bihty both within a laboratory and several 
laboratories. Although the test) procedures were the 
same, the actual instruments used at Phillips and at the 
Government Laboratories varied in capacity, types of 
controlling instruments, and coolants. Although the Geh- 
man test does not show crystallization by the test values 
reported, the of the Gehman curve may 


indicate this property. 


LO «| re] TOC luci- 
between 


slope sometimes 


Clash-Bug Test 
ecause the tests conducted with thi ipparatus were 
performed in a manner somewhat diff econ from the ac- 
cepted inasmuch as the working parts of the 
apparatus as well as the test specimens were subjected to 
the low temperatures, a fair evaluation of this test method 
cannot he made. On the basis of the performance report- 
ed by the Material Laboratory, the apparatus exhibited 
rep seein sat and 

l 


procedure, 





too much friction for satisfactory 
proper evaluation of the polymers. The procedure use 
by U.S. Rubber, however, is said to he highly jens. 


dueible 


Extension Test 


which weights are used to elongate condi- 
ns provides data similar to those ob- 
r-R and Gehman instruments. Plotted 
rystallization, but the tendeucyv is not 
well defined. The procedure for the extension is 


what cm but a group of 


tioned test specime 
tained with the 
curves indicate cS 
some- 
20 samples can be 


tested 1n one dav, 


Rate of Retraction 





Phe rate-of-retraction test has good reproducibility and 
can differentiate between cold hardening and crvst alliza- 
tion. The test should be run at several temperatures for 
complete polvmer evaluation. The results correlate with 
those of the compression-set test, but the procedure is less 
troublesome, and the equipment is simple 

Compression Set 

( ress set is probably one of the most widely 
used low-temperature test. me thods. The reproducibility 
between labora is usually better than that found in 
this investigation. The recovery factor, at various time 

ihe i eee 


release, is of vital impor- 
tance 1n many gaskets and automotive 
parts. The usual test procedure, without the retinements 
such as those in use at the Material Laboratory, is awk- 
time required does not permit a 
compound 


intervals deflection and 





selection of 


and the 
of the 


ward to handle, 
uation 


quick eval 
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The latter property, 





Admiralty Hardness 


The Material Laboratory modification of the 


involving the determination of hardness by indentation 
methods. From the available data the reproducibility 
of results is good. The test procedure is time consuming 
only with respect to the time required for conditioning 
the samples. The friction usually ascribed to dead-load 
hardness testers 1s eliminated by means of a small vibra- 
tory motor, j 


Shore A Durometer 


This method was included because of the general avail- 
ability of the Shore durometer. Previous utilization of 
the Shore durometer at the Government Laboratories to 
Investigate the variations hardness with temperature 
resulted in very erratic data. On the basis of the results 
obtained in this program, no evaluation of reproducibility 
can be made. 


Stress-Relaxation 


The stress-relaxation test provides more information 
than compression set and atfords data showing recovery 
values based on the applied load and the retention of the 
initially applied stress during any part of the conditioning 
period. The apparatus is expensive, and the importance 
of relaxation to various service articles is not fully 
known. With the present equipment, reproducibility is 
not so good as it should be because of minor faults in the 
construction of the jigs and the method of applying the 
load manually. 

At the present time the T-R, Gehman, compression- 
set, and rate-of-retraction tests appear most desirable. 
The value of the other tests, however, may be enhanced 
by the similarity of the test conditions which were util- 
ized to the service application of the polymer which is 
to be evaluated. 
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Industry in Israel Expanding 


Israel and a United 
equally in the 


Federation ot Labor il 
group are re] ported to be sendy gg 
$3,000,000 capital of the Alliance Tire & Rubber Co. of Israel. 
is understocd to be working in cooperation with 
Rubber Co., which is said to have designed the 
struction at Hadera and to have under- 
assistance during the next ten years. 
manager of the Israeli company, recently spent 
several months of study in Dayton, O., U. S. A. 

\ Tel \viv plastic expert, T. Bar- Han, plans a $400,000 rub- 
ber and plastics plant vith British, Israeli, and American capi- 
resin soling material, rubber and 


Phe General 
states 


Phe concern 
the Dayton 
plant now under con 
provide technical 


is expected to produce 


resin heels, waterproof fabrics, leather cloth, and the like. 
Israel alone As estimated to be capable of absorbing annually 
900 tons of resin soling material, 450 tons of rubber and resi! 
eels. and also more than 1,500,000 yards of coated fabric and 
paper 

Serafon Resinous Chemicals Corp. already has a_ plastics 
plant operating Rehovath. 
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Recent Developments in the 





Wire and Cable Industry 


R. A. Schatzel’ 


N OUR review of April, 1950 we remarked that that 
was the first time in history when both natural and 
synthetic rubbers were available in abundant quantity. 

This condition was short lived, however, and soon seri- 
ous restrictions on the use of natural rubber were im- 
posed by the necessity of stockpiling, and shortages of 
suitable types of GR-S and butyl rubbers were prevalent 
through the remainder of 1950 and most of 1951. At 
the present time there is a shortage of electrical-grade 
types of GR-S polymers. We have, however, gone 
through a complete evele and returned to a condition 
where both natural and synthetic rubbers are again gen- 
erally available. 


Synthetic Polymer Developments 


As a result of cooperative studies by the Technical 
Advisory Committee for Rubber Insulation of the Na- 
tional Production Authority, satisfactory +cold rubber 
polymers (LTP GR-S) have been developed. Since it 
was not planned to manufacture these cold rubber poly- 
mers at the government plant operated by the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, United States Rubber Co., at Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., and the process used at the Naugatuck plant 
was essential to the production of rubber with a satis- 
factory low water-soluble ash content, a problem ot 
expanding manufacture was presented which now ap- 
pears to have been solved. Arrangements have been 
made to install the necessary equipment and to begin 
the manufacutre of GR-S-1503* at the Borger, Tex., 
government plant operated by Phillips Chemical Co. 

GR-S-1503 is the successor to GR-S, X-5605 SP, and 
GR-S, X-620 SP. made in small quantities at Nauga- 
tuck. GR-S-65 SP and cross-linked GR-S-60 SP will 
still be produced at Naugatuck as 1016 and 1017, respec- 
tively, under the new REC coding.’ The striking improve- 
ment in the quality of GR-S for electrical insulation may 
be illustrated by the difference in water-soluble ash con- 
tent between GR-S-65 SP and GR-S-65 made at a 
standard plant. The average water-solution ash con- 
tent of the SP type is 0.04°C ; while the average of the 
standard GR-S-65 is 0.20°C, or tive times as much as 
the SP type. The variation from the average for the 
GR-S-65 sometimes results in water-soluble ash content 
values as high as 0.75°C. These facts are an index of the 
improvement in the quality of GR-S for electrical insu- 
lation which has been brought about since World War II. 

With the production of GR-S-1503 at Borger, the 
wire industry will have available in quantity a cold rub- 
ber polymer of the same quality as that produced in 
small amounts at Naugatuck. The lack of such avail- 
ability has delaved conversion to the use of cold rubber 
polymers in the wire industry. Some companies have 
more or less converted completely and are using the 
maximum amount obtainable. 


Vice esident and rector of engineering, Rome Cable Corp., Rome, 
N.Y 

“India Ruspper Worzp, April, 1950, p. 57 

Mem mm to All Rubber Consumers—-Re: Revision in Identificat 

GR-S) synthet thher. S. D. Morgan, chief, Sales Branch, Synthet 
Rubber Division, Reconstruction Finance Corp., Washington 25, D. ¢ 
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Butyl rubber has not generally been available for wire 
industry use. For high-voltage insulations and_particu- 
larly for high-temperature insulations for the U. S. Navy 
and other Defense departments, however, the use of 
butyl rubber is on the increase. The original polymer 
available to all industry was used, and this situation is 
in contrast to the tremendous strides that have been 
made in the development of new types of GR-S. It 1s 
believed that similar progress in the development of new 
butyl polymers will be obtained with the removal of 
restrictions on the use of this rubber and, more particu- 
larly, when the plants are placed in the hands of private 
industry. 

The wire industry has continued to be the largest con- 
sumer of neoprene. Neoprene Type \W and improvement 
in processing aids have helped extend the use of neo- 
prene as a protective sheath, replacing lead and fibrous 
coverings for wire and cable. 

The “cold rubber polymers” mentioned refer to GR-S 
polymerized at 41° F. instead of 122° F. The use of 
“Arctic polymers,” which are GR-S polymers with a 
lower bound styrene content (about 13° rather than 
23.5% ), has now become quite common for applications 
at temperatures in the neighborhood of —00° C. While 
such applications are still for defense purposes, the “Are- 
tic polymers” will find increased civilian use in the place 
of natural rubber. 


Plastics and Other Special Polymers 


Various plastic materials. because of better availability 
and increased acceptance, have continued to find new 
applications as insulation for wire. Plasticized polyvinyl 
chloride has largely replaced rubber in the manufacture 
of building wire, and it is doubtful if there will ever be 
any reversal of this trend. Plasticized PVC has also re- 
placed rubber and braid or rubber sheathed cords for 
apphance wire and many cords. 

Polvethylene, although allocated primarily for defense 
orders, is being used in increasing amounts for civilian 
products in industry. This polymer has been used for 
power cable voltages up to 15,000 volts and has become 
a standard insulation with many utility companies for 
control cable, where rubber was formerly used. Such 
cables operate on direct current, and for this service. 
particularly in damp or wet locations, polyethylene 1s 
superior to any rubber. Polvethvlene has become recog- 
nized to be of such importance in the wire insulation 
field that an entire day, October 22, 1951, was devoted 
to a symposium on polvethvlene at a meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. The papers 
presented at this symposium covered the production of 
polyethylene. its mechanical and electrical properties, 
processing and applications, physical and electrical char- 
acteristics as influenced by temperature and _ electrical 
stress, its uses as a cable sheath, U. S. Signal Corps 
field wire, power cables, and experience with polyethylene 
in Canada and England where installations date back 
to 1940. These papers, as published in booklet form by 
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AIEE, will make available a useful body of knowledge 
and experience on this important material. 

No review of the materials used in the wire and cable 
field would be complete without mention of the high- 
temperature resins and rubbers. Teflon and Kel-F are 
repre sentative of the first class, and silicone rubber of 
the latter. The extrusion of high-temperature resins 1s 
still a difficult procedure and of limited application. The 
use of tapes made of these materials, however, is finding 
increased use for purposes. 

Great strides have been made in the 
silicone rubbers, and it is now possible to use 
rubbers as extruded insulations or as films on glass fiber 
or on thin asbestos paper. Studies show that exposure 
at temperatures as high as 250° C. have little effect on 

e dielectric properties of such insulation and that even 
after exposure to temperatures as low as 50> C.-20 
found after repeated 
range of use- 


apenas 
; 


improvement ot 
these 


change in dielectric strength 1s 
flexing. Thus it is possible to extend the 
fulness of flexible insulated cables to a great degree. 


Natural Rubber 


rubber has continued to be used in wire and 
colored sheaths for 
iperature applications. 
ion rubber has left much to be 


particularly for 


cable insulation, 
i “ds and some low-ten 





use as an insulating material for wire and 


cal are being taken to improve packaging, and 





t ni Rubber Research Board, London, Eng- 
and, by the introduction of Technically Classified Rub- 
her is making a determined effort to bring about better 


improvement in the quality of the 
Norman Bekkedahl, of 
\Washington, 1s 


standardization and 
“ae grades of natural rubber 
the National Bureau of Standards in 
chairman of the ASTM D-11 subcommittee on crude 
natural rubber which is cooperating with the IRRB in 
methods for the evaluation of natural 
rubber and standardizing the testing methods for this 
rubber. Some of the results of the work of this sub- 
committee will be heard at the symposium that will be 
a part of the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials to be held in New 
York during the week of June 23. 

The recent improvement in the water-soluble ash con- 
tent of GR-S, which is largely due to special care in the 
operation, has been mentioned. In a study of 
bber from many plantations made 
that we were classifving natural rubber 
by the wash water used at the plantation. The soluble 
water extracts from samples of plantation 
found to be indicative of the performance 
of such rubber as insulation and sometimes accounted 
t varving cure and aging rates. Unless om matter 

the soluble salts in the water used at the pl antations 
processing natural rubber is eonteatied as it is at the 
natural rubber can 
and cannot be considered 
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developing better 
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com properties to synthetic rubbers 
as produced in some plants Natural rubber of the 
proper quality has igs we properties as a wire insu- 

ng material, and it 1s — that the work now under 
way by the TIRRB well clude some study of the proper 
methods and the value of the use of pure water in wash- 
ng itur rubber 

Processing 
Cold feed in the extrusion of rubber for wire insula- 


development in the field of processing that 


In this method of 


t10n Is a new 


is coming into increasing use. 
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ing, the insulating compound is fed cold to the extruder 
and the machine 1s operated relatively cold. No warm-up 
mills are required, and the control of the dimensions of 
the covered wire is somewhat better. The method is par- 
ticularly applicable in connection with the continuous 
vulcanization method now in very great use in the wire 
industry, where the compound is cured at high tempera- 
ture in about 10 seconds. The use of the continuous vul- 
canization method, and the fact that in service all-rubber 
insulation may be used immersed water, underscore 
the need of the wire industry for rubber for insulation 
that will process and cure uniformly from batch to batch 
and in which the resistance to moisture is also high and 
uniform. 


Cable Sheath and Conductor Developments 


In the field of cable sheaths, the extension of the use 
of non-metallic sheathed cables in the place of metallic 
(lead) sheathed cables has emphasized the need of re- 
study of design and tests. New standards for shielding 
were developed and adopted by the Insulated Power 

thle Engineers Association. This action recognizes the 
fact that in replacing the lead sheath by a non-metallic 
heath, the need of replacing the function of the lead as 
a shield as well as for mechanical protection was neces- 
sary in many cases where it was formerly overlooked. 
Without the protection of the impervious lead sheath, 
he moisture resistance of the insulation itself and its 
performance under electrical stress in continuously damp 
locations are most important. 

The [PCEA completed an investigation of the meth- 
ods of evaluating the moisture resistance of rubber in- 
sulations which was carried on over a period of 14 years. 
Methods of test and recommended limits were adopted. 
The methods require that the specimen be immersed 1 
water at 50° C., and electrical measurements be made at 
a high voltage after 14 days. Other studies are continu- 
ing to determine suitable methods and limits for evalu- 
ating insulations suitable for direct current operation 
in wet locations. 

During the vear 1951, as the defense program hit its 
stride and the pri duction of synthetic rubber eased some 
of the problems of the wire industry, the critical short- 
age of copper for conductors, and lead for sheath, as 
well as tin for conductor coating, added other new prob- 
lems. Fortunately the shortage of lead appears now to 
have ended. Copper is still in short supply, and there 
has heen considerable conversion to the use of aluminum 
r conductors. Aluminum is not yet available, how- 
ever, in sufficient quantity to relieve the shortage of 
copper, and the serious problem of proper termination 
aluminum and the difficulty of making connections of 
aluminum to existing copper cables still present problems 
of serious magnitude. 


+ 
l 


Conclusions 


Despite the shortages of both insulating materials and 

metal, the application of electrical energy has kept pace 

vith an ever-expanding need, thanks to the research 
oi the chemist and the ingenuity of the engineer. 

GR-S 1503, cold rubber polymer with low water soluble 
ash, as it becomes available in greater volume will result 
in much greater conversion to this-type synthetic rubber 
polymer by the wire and cable industry. Also, “Arctic” 
polymers, GR-S polymers with 130 bound styrene, will 
be used in increasing amounts. 

The already great demand for polyethylene by the 
wire and cable industry is expected to continue to in- 
crease. Better natural rubber is also hoped for. 
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GR-S Latex—1951 


L. H. Howland‘ and V. C. Neklutin’ 


URING 1951, GR-S and other synthetic latices 

were in high demand, partly because of the high 

price of natural rubber latex and partly because 
of the superior quality of the synthetic latices for certain 
applications. A comparison of GR-S latex consumption 
with that of other latices follows : 


Latex type c nsumption in Long Tons, Drv Weight O51 
GR-S 31,459 
Natural 16.784 
Neopren¢ 6,132 
Nitrile type 2607 
Tota 86,082 
* Rubber Division, NPA, United States Department of Commet 


Washington, D. C. 


During the previous year, 1950, a total of 23,680 long 
tons, dry weight, of GR-S latices and 56,138 long tons, 
*dry weight, of natural rubber latex, were consumed. 

In 1951 the price of GR-S latices in tank-car quanti- 
ties increased to 26¢ a pound, dry weight, for those 
latices of less than 50° total solid content and to 2734¢ 
a pound for those latices of more than 50° total solid 
content. During the same period, natural rubber latex 
was selling for 84!2¢ a pound and sold for 64¢ a pound 
at the end of 1951. 

There has been quite a demand for cold rubber GR-S 
latices for use in foam sponge, tire cord, and a number 
of other applications. Some papers have been presented 
that mention the benefits of cold rubber GR-S latices 
for some of these uses. Furthermore it has been reported 
that cast films from these latices have given quite high 
tensile strength with lower bound styrene content in 
the polymers than is the case with the regular GR-S 
latices polymerized at 122° F. A GR-S latex can be pre- 
pared, therefore, which will have fairly high strength at 
normal temperatures and at the same time show good 
low-temperature properties, since the lower the bound 
styrene content, the better the low-temperature prop- 
erties of the film vulcanizates. 

In view of the demand for cold rubber GR-S latices, 
the Synthetic Rubber Division, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., decided to expand the facilities for making these 
latices. When this expansion is complete, it is estimated 
that they will be capable of producing approximately 
6,000,000 pounds a month of cold rubber GR-S latices. 
The cold rubber GR-S latices will replace a large num- 
ber of the present standard GR-S latices, but not all of 
them. 

At the end of 1951, only about 20° of the total GR-S 
latex produced was scheduled as cold rubber latex, but 
it is estimated that by the end of 1952, 60 to 80° of 
the total GR-S latex produced will be of the cold rubber 
type. 

The new latices produced commercially by the various 
plants operated for the RFC during 1951 are listed in 
Tables 1 and 2. X-621 and X-653, or GR-S 2004,’ 


‘Manager, research and development section, United States Rubber C 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, Synthetic Rubber Plant, Naugatuck, Conr 
Research and development section, Naugatuck Chemical, Synthetic Rub 
ber Plant, Naugatuck, 
“India Rupper Wortp, July, 1951, p. 446 


Although this review is for 1951, recent action in revising the identif 
ation of GR-S synthetic rubbers and latices as found in March 10 and 
April 22 “Memorandum To All Rubber Consumers:—Revision in Identit 


ation of GR-S Synthetic Rubbers” by S. D. Morgan, chief, Sales Branch, 
Synthetic Rubber Division, RFC, should be mentioned New code num 
bers or elimination of 1951 numbers is therefore indicated throughout th« 
text and tables 
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are polybutadiene latices prepared in a manner similar to 
GR-S, Type VY, (at 120-150° F.) and are for use mainly 
in foam sponge manufacture as blends with natural rub- 
ber latex. Their main advantage over GR-S, Type \V, 
latex lies in the lower odor of the finished sponge. X-695 
isa GR-S, Type II, latex to which 40 ppm (on the latex ) 
of formalin has been added in order to prevent bacterial 
action on storage of the latex. 








\BLE 1. New STANDA GR-S Ty 
B) e. I 
M 
Butadie ( € 
Styrene t} s 
X N Rati Emu et ‘ MIK@ ow 
X-621© 1000 ) r 
it s HO bs ( 
X-653 100 0 Disproportionated 
r 2004 S S 10 
X-695 73/2 } 72 tf } 2 28 
AY Sf} 4 
\ 2 ( < GR-S 
F. F [ 
R + 7 c \f 
Db 4Gi¢ € ‘ > 
XN Rati 5 ML-4 
X-617 71/29 P 0 80 90 23-2 
X-619 70/30 N S 
S 60 0-170 0 
X-633 50.50 Pot SO 0-100 47-49 
X-635¢ 70 30 80 0-100 OF 
X-667 83,17 | é 60 7TO- 80 HOS 
X-6734 70,30 Pots SO 70-100 17-40 
X-678 70,30 Pota 80 0-175 8-62 
X-683 70 30 = Neo- 60 50-170 47-49 
X-684 70/30 Neo-F i 60 0-170 60-63 
X-701 71/29 Potass 80 R0- 90 
M ey vis¢ sure s r r(MS-4 ML-4 e 
€ 1.8 x MS-4 values 
alr ary stal r r ) axa 2h 
r J 0 jor 
Of the cold rubber GR-S latices, N-019,  N-667, 


X-678, X-083, and X-684 were produced primarily for 
use in foam sponge manufacture, either as blends with 
natural rubber latex or on a 100° synthetic basis. All 
of these latices, containing polymers of high Mooney 
viscosity are concentrated to about 60% total solids 
content. The one exception, X-683, is sold at 47-49% 
total solids content. The above latices differ from one 
another mainly in monomer ratio and emulsifier sys- 
tems used, 

X-617 and X-701 are cold rubber GR-S latices made 
to around 23 and 35% total solid content, respectively, 
primarily for use in tire cord dipping, and these also 
contain polymers of high Mooney viscosity 

X-635 and X-673, along with the older X-547 (now 
GR-S 2100) are general-purpose latices and have been 
used in many applications. The Mooney viscosity of 
contained polymer is in the 70-100 ML-+4 range. 


The only cold rubber GR-S latex, at the present, 


l 
3 


1 
th 
1} 


e 


having a high styrene content (46° ) 1s X-633. This 
material is sold at 47-49% total solids content and at 
a Mooney viscosity of 70-100 (ML-4). A new 50,50 
butadiene stvrene latex based on another emulsifier 
system Is expected to be in production soon. [t will be 
sold at a minimum concentration of 60% total solids 


content. 
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In the feld of GR-S latices, new products are con- 
stantly being developed, and it is expected that latices 
embodying some of the following features will reach 
production during the vear: (1) for foam sponge and 
latices that result in lighter color, 
films that do not discolor on aging in light and have less 


general purpose 





tent: (2) for low water absorption—latices prepared on 
volatile base amine soaps which will deposit a dried film 
that will not contain any electrolyte; (3) for better 
quality—latices polymerized at sub-freezing temperatures 
which should result in film vuleanizates of still higher 
tensile strength than obtainable from present latices of 
this type. 


Hevea Latex during 1951 


odor, lower latex viscosity, and lower non-rubber con- 
c. R. 

H} nsumption of natural (Hevea) latex declined 

In 1%S], compared with that of the previous vear: 

hut spite of high prices a very considerable 
amount was used. The relative usage of various types of 


latex is indicated in the following table. 


Consumption in 1951 (1 
Tons—Dry Solids 
465,784 
: 31.459 
6,152 
2? 607 
Phe consumption of latex in the United States, com- 
pared that of previous years and to the total con- 
sumpti natural rubber, is indicated in the following 
table 
. ee ee 
Year Long Tons—Dry Solids Long Tons as La 
’ 46,750 $55,500 10.3 
iat 6 Ss 720,500 7.8 
G4u 36.117 574.500 6:3 
Stockpiling of natural rubber and latex assumed in- 
creasing importance in 1951, with the result that the 
United States Government tightened controls on usage 
and als k over the purchasing of these commodities. 
Prices of latex went as high as 84'%¢ a pound solids: 
during the latter part of the vear this was established 
- ? ¢ 7 g19001 : es ‘ , 5 
at 62'2¢ a pound solids. Indications for 1952 are that 


purchasing will be returned to private industry, and it 
is expected that a considerably lower price will then 
prevail, unless temporary shortages develop. 

One «of the disadvantages of the available commercial 
high ammonia concentration necessary for 
preservation; this creates an odor problem in 
the handling and use of latex, and, in addition, much 


latices is the 


adequate 





of this ammonia must be removed for foam sponge 
manufacture. A new type of latex is available experi- 
mentally from one of the large latex producers in which 
the an a content is about 0.3°¢, compared with 


lv present, and bacterial resistance is 
achieved with very small amounts of sodium pentachlor- 
phenol 


0.6-0.7 11S 






auNiliary agent. 
heen found to absorb oxygen in storage, 
with changes in Mooney viscosity of the polymer, sta- 
bility ot the latex, and in aging resistance. A review of 
this subject was given by McGavack and Bevilacqua (3). 


Latex has 


It so happens that oxygen absorption 1s most rapid in the 
pH range of the usual latices of commerce. 

\ x ‘ Naugatuck Chemica Divis 
' < Co.. Naugatuck. ( 

x ses rete B 2 the « 


Peaker’ 


The problem of recovering quebrachitol, a cyclic poly- 
alcohol, from latex serum has been studied for some time. 
Recovery and preparation for use in commerce, especially 
in lacquers, were discussed by van Alphen (4). 

One of the common methods of obtaining concentrated 
latex is by creaming with alginates and similar materials. 
Schmidt and Kelsey (5) have discussed the effect of 
latex particle size on the amount of creaming agent re- 
quired and on the properties of the concentrates. This 
study also includes data on the behavior of synthetic 
latices. 

In the past, numerous derivatives of rubber have been 
prepared. Methods of modifying rubber in the latex state, 
by making the latex acid-stable and treating with chlor- 
ine, hydrogen chloride, sulfuric acid, peroxide and _for- 
maldehyde were discussed by a group of workers at the 
Rubber Foundation, Delft, Holland (6). Such moditied 
latices may have important industrial possibilities. 

Improvements in latex rubber compounds to make 
them comparable to certain types of milled rubber stocks 
in abrasion resistance, etc. have long been sought. Le 
Bras and Piccini (7) have found resorcinol resins to 
impart reinforcement to latex rubber, with great im- 
provements in abrasion resistance, tensile and_ tear 
strength. 

The manufacture of foam sponge from latex continues 
to use the largest amount of latex. Interest in this field 
is indicated by literature articles on the gelation of latex 
by silicofluorides (8), and on the use of glass fibers to 
stabilize the foam structure and improve the physical 
properties of the finished foam (9). The use of cotton 
linters in foam has also been proposed (10). Direct de- 
position of foam as a carpet backing and underlay has 
been proposed (11). Patents on other methods of foam 
production have been granted (12). 

Prevulcanized latex is used to a considerable extent in 
the industry. Sutton (13) has reviewed the process and 
discussed possible structural relationships. 

The need of leaching coagulated latex films has been 
recognized for a long time. A patent has been issued 
(14) on a process involving condensation of water vapor 
on the deposited film, which is said to speed up the 
process and aid in subsequent drying. 

Activity in France on latex processes is indicated }y 
various articles in the French literature: for example. 
studies of salts and acids to be used as coagulants, to find 
those which will not affect the aging of unleached films 
(15), (zine acetate is suggested); on the use of various 
zine salts as heat sensitizers for latex (16); and on the 
drying of gelled latex deposits (17). 

The viscosity of latex often has to be adjusted for spe- 
cific applications. Schroeder and Brown (18) have pub- 
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lished data on the effect of sodium polyacrylate as a 
thickener for natural latex, as well as many of the syn- 
thetic types. 

Stability tests for latex form an important part of the 
control of compounds in process and of compounds in 
development. These were reviewed by Messinger, Par- 
ris. and Pinkney (19). : 

As indicated by the consumption figures for natural 
latex and by the literature and patent activity, the use of 
natural latex is increasing and should increase further as 
more people become‘aware of its potentialities in in- 
dustry 
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Natural Rubber Quality 
(Continued from page 304) 


lation was pending which was strongly supported by 
SCCRA and, if passed, it should correct malpractices. 

On July 5, 1949, the RMA formally recommended that 
the RTA of N. Y. take the necessary steps to amend their 
import contract so it would permit the rejection of any 
lot not measuring up to contract grade. This would give 
the dealers the same rights as manufacturers in buying 
rubber, and it was suggested that the judicious exercise 
of this right might improve the quality of future tenders. 
The RTA of N. Y. did not accept this recommenda- 
tion, but requested the manufacturers to wait for the 
improvements anticipated as the result of the pending 
Malavan packing legislation. 

The Malayan packing legislation was reported to have 
been enacted in March of 1950, but in June of that vear 
it was reported that the implementing rules of the pro- 
cedure had not been promulgated, and it 1s understood 
that even of this date no procedures have been issued. 

During the balance of 1950 and throughout 1951, the 
emphasis was on quantity of natural rubber. In the in- 
terests of obtaining a natural rubber security stockpile 
as quickly as possible after the outbreak of the Korean 
War, the U. S. Government determined that it would 
not reject rubber, but would accept all rubber purchased 
at proper allowances. Under these circumstances the 
natural rubber quality further deteriorated, rather than 
improving as had been previously insisted upon under 
private auspices. 

Most of the off-grade rubber purchased by government 
during their exclusive buying was sold to manufacturers 
who utilized the material as the lowest grade in which 
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it was classified by inspection. Under these conditions, 
many American factories were given further comparative 
evidence of natural rubber quality versus synthetic rub- 
ber quality, 

The American rubber manufacturing industry is now 
embarking on a program of privately buying its natural 
rubber requirements. It is also facing a period when it 
must decide itself as to whether it buys natural or syn- 
thetic rubber. Industry hopes for improved natural rub- 
ber quality. The RMA will do everything possible to 
educate all of our consumers regarding proper rubber 
inspection and grading. Many manufacturers may find 
it possible to exercise their right of rejection if natural 
rubber tenders are not of contract grade. 

In conclusion, the industry believes that there is a 
substantial domestic market for both natural and syn- 
thetic rubber, particularly in view of the anticipated sub- 
stantial increase in future world rubber consumption. 
The industry is confident of the important future position 
of synthetic rubber. The manufacturing industry believes 
that the future of the natural rubber industry will be best 
served by their emphasizing uniformity, cleanliness, 
proper grading, and good packing. 


CRUDE RUBBER COMMITTEE 
RUBBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
\W. J. SEARS, CHAIRMAN. 
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It is 57 inches overall in he.ght and weighs 1000 pounds. 
Che complete unit is entirely portable and is constructed of 
heavv-gage aluminum for most effici atio 

The heater is equipped with a electrode measuring 
18 by 18 inches and has a maximum opening of six inches 
and a minimum opening of 1 inches 


Model 1000 has been tested for radiation at the factory and 
radiation stret 0.2-mfcrovolt per meter 
at one mile, well below the Federal Communications Commission 
rule, effective July 1, 1952, for such equipment, which requires 
that the radiation be not more than 10 microvolts per meter 
at one mile. The equipment is certified to be in 
with FCC rules and regulations at time ot 
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Editorials 


Rubber, Plastics, and Synthetic Rubber 
All for One, Instead of One for All 


= UBBER, 
common meeting ground 
ing closer and closer together economically and 
technically 


plastics, and synthetic rubber, with a 


chemistry, are grow- 


to a point where it is impossible to pull them 
apart.” 

The above statement was made by John P. Coe, vice 
president and general 


manager, Naugatuck Chemical 


ited States Rubber Co., in a talk, “Rubber 


and the Chemical [1 


Division, Un 
dustry,” before a meeting of the 
Chicago Rubber Group on May 9. It is a statement in 
which India RuBBER \WorLD is in complete accord. It 
does, however, make one pause and contemplate the pos- 
sibilities of the next ten vears in view of the changes that 
have taken place in the rubber industry during the past 
ten vears, and wonder what kind of an industry we will 
have in 1962 and whether it will still be proper to call it 
a rubber industry. 

At the beginning of 1942 and before World War II 
changed the industry from operation on a peacetime to 
a wartime basis, the United States was using natural 
rubber to the extent of 775,000 long tons a vear and 
synthetic rubber of the specialty types at the rate of 
6,259 long tons a year. 
] 


used 


The amount of plastic materials 
by the rubber industry at that time was very small, 
but the use of these materials by all industries might be 
estimated at about 60,000-70,000 long tons a vear. 

The rul 
that at th 


ber industry is generally familiar with the fact 
e beginning of 1952 natural rubber was being 
consumed at the rate of about 454,000 long tons and syn- 
thetic rubber at the rate of about 760,000 long tons a 


year, but how many in the rubber industry realize that 
the consumption of plastic materials in this country at 
the beginning of i 152 was at a rate of about 960,000 


long tons a year? How much of this plastics materials 
use was by rubber industry companies is almost impos- 
two hun- 


sible to determine, but along with the nearly 


dredfold increase by all industries must have been a very 
considerable increase by rubber industry concerns. 

The growth of the production and consumption of plas- 
tic materials during the past ten vears parallels that of 
synthetic rubbers and is more or less related to it. The 
not too 
completely restricted by government, remained at about 
the same level as before World War II. With the re- 


use of natural rubber, whenever this use was 


most of the restrictions on the use of natural 
April 21, 


the increase will be contested vigorously in many in- 


moval of 
rubber on consumption can now increase, but 
stances by both synthetic rubbers and plastics. 

Some of the reasons for the difficulty natural rubber 
will have in obtaining much more than the normal pre- 
war market in this country are explained in the Coe talk. 
It was pointed out that with the advent of synthetics, 
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materials 


at thre 


-ubber-like at one end of the scale and resin-like 


other, it 1s now possible to tailor the softer and the 
harder ingredients so that they are mutually compatible. 
In this manner the gap between soft rubber and hard 
rubber that the rubber industry has long wanted to bridge 
has been filled, and a whole series of relatively new ma 
terials obtained. 
‘The skill of the research chemist has broken the 
century-old monopoly of natural rubber, and it means we 
nust continually broaden our economic thinking to keep 


added. 


‘The chemist has made 


pace,’ Coe 
it possible to substitute other 
materials for rubber, and it is vital to the people in the 
various businesses of making hose or raincoats or tires 
or conveyor belts that they consider carefully the value 
of these new materials in terms of their future sales and 
production. They should not make the mistake of ne- 
glecting these materials, only to find some day that these 
materials have pushed them out of business,” it was em- 
phasized. 

There seems to be fairly general agreement among 
rubber industry leaders that the consumption of natural 
and synthetic rubbers in the United States will increase 
from its present level 1,250,000 long tons a year to 
1,600,000 to 1,800,000 long tons a year by 1960 or soon 
thereafter. Manufacturers and fabricators of plastic ma- 
terials, including many found in the rubber industry, 
similarly look for a continuation of the growth of the use 
of plastic materials of about the same proportions. 

How much of the increased tonnage of plastic materials 
will be produced and or consumed by the rubber indus- 
try, and what will be the effect on that industry ? 

It is not inconceivable that the amount of basic raw 
used by the rubber industry ten years from 
now might be almost equally divided among natural rub- 
ber, synthetic rubber, and plastics. Most ot the large 
rubber companies are already manufacturing and fabri- 
cating synthetic resins and plastics, and more of the 
smaller companies, as they gain experience in synthetic 
rubber production, may become interested in the pro- 
duction of synthetic resins and then manufacture them 
into end-products. 

The title of the Coe talk with a slight change may be- 
come the name of many of our rubber companies a few 
vears from now when the “XYZ Rubber Co.” becomes 
the “XYZ Rubber & Chemical Co.,” or the “XYZ Rub- 
ber & Plastics Co.” A significant number of such name 


changes has already been made. 
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Injection Molding Heavy Sections 


of Polystyrene 


Gordon B. Thayer’ 


DEPENDABLE technology for injection mold- 

ing heavy sections of polystyrene can be useful 

in broadening the range of application for this en- 
gineering material, with benetits to the ultimate user of 
molded plastic articles as well as to manufacturers who 
use plastic components in their products. Increasing the 
use of injection molded polystyrene products will pro- 
vide more business opportunities for the injection 
molder and the manufacturer of the plastic materials. 

A heavy-section mjection molded article may be con- 
sidered to be one with a section thickness greater than 
about !y-inch. The molder tinds different techniques are 
required to mold sections which are heavier than !g inch 
in thickness. 

The effect of the chilled skin of plastic next to the 
mold becomes less important as a flow resistance factor. 
The plastic breaks out of its envelope of chilled skin 
more and more readily as the thickness of section in- 
creases. These two effects are the principal differences 
noted between molding heavy and thin sections. These 
factors, however, are dependent upon how far the plastic 
must flow in the mold from the gate to the farthest ex- 
tremity. Furthermore, strength characteristics of the 
plastic article become less proportionally dependent upon 
thickness when the section is greater than 'g-inch. In 
actual tests, heavier sections have demonstrated lower 
tensile strengths than thinner test pieces. 

\ heavy section of plastic may be encountered in a 
number of different places. The heavy section by itself 
may be the major portion of an article, such as a tool 
handle, hair brush back, or toilet seat. The heavy section 
may be a minor portion of the molded article, such as a 
boss, a rib, a fillet. or a rim. The molding may occur as 
an isolated heavy-section portion, or an individual piece 
molded in a family mold of several dissimilar articles. 
Each of these occurrences of heavy sections presents its 
own group of factors for successful molding, but general 
considerations apply to all to a large degree. 

The weight of a heavy-section molding of polystyrene 
is ina range which has made it difficult for the plastic 
to compete with several other engineering materials on 
a ‘material cost basis. This is not greatly different from 
the conditions encountered with many thinner section ap- 
plications of plastics, such as radio cabinets, refrigerator 
parts, and housewares. The adverse competitive position 
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of plastics in these cases was overcome by applying more 
efficient molding methods which increased production 
quantity per hour, reduced reject losses, and produced 
more uniform parts of higher quality. 

Recent experiences in molding heavy sections of poly- 
stvrene indicate material cost competition can be over- 
come in a similar fashion. Some of these experiences 
have been obtained in molding brush blocks, television 
lenses, thick and thin parts in family molds, and_ ribs, 
bosses, and rims. 


Difficulties Encountered in Molding 


A first step in attacking the task of establishing a de- 
pendable injection molding technology for heavy sections 
is to classify the commonly encountered difficulties. This 
can be done in two ways: a list of difficulties can be 
made up without regard to their cause; and a classifi- 
cation of these difficulties can be made according to their 
relation to molding cycle variables. Both classifications 
have been made for the purpose of this study of molding 
heavy sections. Table 1 shows the first list. which con- 
tains 14 difficulties that occur at various times while 


heavy sections are being molded. 
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The next series of classifications, shown in Table 2, 


relates these difficulties to three variables in the mold 
ing cvcle—pressure, temperature, and time. Table 
(1) lists difficulties which occur when the plastic pres- 
sure is too low, too high, or varies between too low and 
too high (the condition usually encountered ). 


? 
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Taste 2. Motprnc Dirricutties RELATED TO PRESSURE, 
TEMPERATURE, AND TIME VARIATIONS 
Molding Variable Molding Difficulties 


A) Pressure 


Sinks and bubbles 
Surface ripples 
Short shots 
Excessive shrinkage 


1. Pressure too low 


} 
} 


h Heavy flash 
Warping and long cycles 
Sticking, scoring, and breaking 
Crazing and cracking 
low mold shrinkage 

Heat distortion temperature 


¥ 


2. Pressure too hig 


Non-uniform annealing 

Varying dimensions 

High scrap losses 

Lost time between cycles 

Incorrect temperatures 
Timing 


3, Pressure varies from 
high to low 


B) Temperature 


1. Plastic too hot Long cycles 
Sinks and bubbles 
Surface ripples 
Silver streaks 
Sticking 
Warping 
Burnt welds 
Burn marks 


2. Plastic too cool Flow lines 
Folds 
Weak welds 


Surtace sinks 
Long cycles 
Warping 
Burn marks 


Need of too-hot plastic 
Silver streaks 
Warping 

Weld tails 

Difficult annealing 


3. Mold too hot 


4 Mold too cool 


C) Time 
1. High velocity at gate Jetting and flow lines 
2. Too rapid filling Burn marks 
3. Too slow filling Folds 


Warping 
Crazing 


4. Long plunger dwell “Packing” and high residual strains 


5. Short plunger dwell “Discharge” and sinks, bubbles, ete. 

Table 2 (B) lists difficulties which occur when tem- 
perature is incorrect. Both plastic temperature and mold 
temperature are involved, and can be independently in- 
correct in various combinations. This classification shows 
only what happens when either the plastic temperature 
or the mold temperature alone is not what it should be. 
The combination of both temperatures being incorrect 
is not uncommon, but has been omitted: for the sake of 
brevity. 

Table 2 (C) lists some of the difficulties which occur 
when the timing of various parts of the molding cycle is 
not properly adjusted. This list is not complete by any 
means, but major difficulties have been pointed out. 

The classification of difficulties according to their re- 
lation to pressure, temperature, and time can result in 
hundreds of mathematical combinations of conditions, 
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many of which need not be considered because they are 
absurd. There still remain, however, many combinations 
which are not absurd, and the classification is good if 
the molding engineer can start from the right place to 
eliminate the difficulties. 

This has been, however, too much like a log jam which 
molders have been pulling apart one log at a time, with 
about the same results as are obtained by the same tac- 
tics on a real log jam. Usually when one log is removed, 
more logs fall into a new and possibly worse jam than 
before. It would be convenient if the key log in the mold- 
ing jam could be found and removed first. 

Because the relation of the difficulties to the variables 
appears to be so formidable, and because it has not led to 
establishing a dependable technology, it may be better 
to proceed in another direction of attack. A definition of 
what is to be accomplished in —s hez oot Reirseger 
moldings may prove helpful in developing methods « 
molding such parts. 


Molding Objectives 


The objective in molding a heavy section ts to fill the 
mold quickly with the correct amount of plastic and to 
trap it there without forcing any more plastic to enter. 
This objective is made up of four requirements : 

(A) Fill the mold quickly. 

(B) Load the correct amount of plastic 
(C) Trap or prevent discharge. 

(D» Avoid packing. 

Firt THE Motp Quick y. It is desirable to till the 
mold quickly in order to minimize the thickness of chilled 
oriented skin at the mold wall, and the subsequent 
frozen strains of high magnitude. Frozen orientational 
strains have been described in other publications (1-3), 
and they will not be discussed at length here. 

Filling the mold quickly is a major requirement in 
order to allow the maximum degree of pressure equali- 
zation throughout the cavity. This can occur only when 
the plastic is still fluid. Pressure equalization provides 
uniform density throughout the molding and is an im- 
portant factor in avoiding sink marks and bubbles. 

Loab THE CorRECT AMOUNT INTO THE Cavity. 
Loading the correct amount of plastic into the cavity 1s 
necessary to insure having sufficient plastic there to 
occupy the volume measure of the mold, less thermal 
contraction, after the plastic is cool. The plastic must be 
compressed, while it is hot and fluid, in order to ac- 
complish this. It has been found that polystyrene 1s 
compressible to the extent of O.8° at 450° F. and 
16,000 psi. pressure (4, 5) 

Improper compression of the fluid plastic is the cause 
of much difficulty in holding dimensional tolerances. Too 
much compression can result in a shrinkage of 0.002- 
inch per inch or less from mold dimensions; while too 
little compression can result in shrinkages as high as 
0.008-inch per inch or in bubbles and sink marks. 

The correct amount of plastic in the cavity will exert 
the minimum required pressure on the mold wi alls. When 
this pressure is low, sticking, scoring, and flashing are 
minimized and usually eliminated. The role of plastic 
pressure and its relation to sticking have been discussed 
in other publications (2, 6, 7). 

Trap THE Motp Cuarce. Obviously, it is not suf- 
ficient to force the correct amount of plastic into the 
cavity if some of it is allowed to escape by flowing back- 
ward through the gate. Therefore the third requirement 
has been stated as a necessity to trap the charge in the 
cavity and has been demonstrated in a motion picture 
study of injection molding (8). 


Numbers in parentheses refer to bibhiogra; at end of article 
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Avoip PackinG. Packing excessive plastic into the 
cavity after the correct amount is already there does 
several things which are not conducive to making a good 
molding. Too much plastic produces excessive pressure 
in the cavity and causes sticking, cracking, scoring, and 
excessive frozen orientational strains which result in 
crazing and warping (1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 10). These defects 
have been outlined in Table 2 (A). 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS. The effect of variations in 
the amount of plastic charged into the mold cavity is an 
important consideration. Although the second require- 
ment is to charge the correct amount, it may not be pos- 
sible to achieve perfection, and it is not always practical 
to try to do so. Experience has shown, however, that 
too much variation in the amount of plastic charged into 
the mold cavity can be fatal. 

One of the difficulties which comes from variations in 
the amount of plastic charged into the mold is poor re- 
sponse to annealing treatments. This is chiefly because 
of the wide variations in the depth and magnitude of 
frozen orientational strains. Some pieces from a given 
lot may be so highly strained they will warp at a tem- 
perature which can effect annealing in a reasonable time. 
More parts from the same lot may not warp during the 
same annealing treatment, but will not be thoroughly 
annealed in the given time because of high strains. This 
condition results in too high a percentage of rejects after 
annealing, or in an uneconomically long annealing cycle 
at low temperature. 

There is often a hidden effect of variations in the 
amount of plastic which is charged into the mold cavity. 
Parts can be molded with strains which are not easily 
detected at the molding machine. The range of apparently 
acceptable parts extends from just short of sticking or 
flashing to those scarcely filled out. Sometimes only the 
median 20% of the parts so produced are actually satis- 
factory, although as high as 95% of them may be shipped 
out of the molding plant. When the improperly molded 
parts begin to fail, it is often difficult for the purchaser 
to understand why some of the parts behave so well, and 
others exhibit such poor properties. 

One of the most important considerations in assuring 
the proper mold charge being placed in each cavity of 
a multiple cavity mold is balanced resistance of the gates. 
It has been found that some of the molding schemes which 
will be described subsequently have failed to provide 
satisfactory moldings because the gate resistances were 
not balanced. Upon balancing, the several mold cavities 
filled out properly and produced pieces which were within 
their proper dimensional limits. 


Unsatisfactory Molding Methods 


Molders have been attacking the problem of molding 
heavy sections for a long time with inconsistent results. 
One of the chief reasons for the inconsistencies was that 
all four of the requirements listed in the objective were 
not sufficiently satisfied simultaneously. 

Analysis of some of these molding schemes shows that 
either one or more of the factors was ignored, or it was 
impossible to satisfy all of the factors’ because of the 
nature of the operation or of the equipment. These 
schemes include use of large gates, restricted gates, pre- 
heated granules, mold temperature cycling, and preplas- 
ticizing. 

LARGE GATES. A large gate considers only one of the 
four factors; 1.e., it allows the mold to be filled quickly. 
No assurance of placing the correct amount in the mold 
cavity is provided by the use of a large gate, and avoid- 
ing discharge usually results in severe packing. 

RestRicTED Gates. When a restricted gate is used to 
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mold a heavy section, it is almost certain the mold cavity 
will fill too slowly despite the need of fast filling. Fur- 
thermore, a restricted gate often results in jetting of the 
stream of plastic directly from the gate, rather than the 
formation of a broad flow front contained in an envelope 
of chilled plastic. 

The restricted gate may trap the plastic in the mold 
well enough, but when the gate is thin enough to do this 
work, the mold almost always will fill too slowly. If the 
restricted gate is thick enough for quick filling, it may 
be too slow in stiffening to trap properly, and packing 
will occur if discharge is prevented. In addition, no as- 
surance that the correct amount of charge will be placed 
in the cavity is inherent in the use of the restricted gate. 

PREHEATED GRANULES. Some molders have considered 
the use of preheated granules as the secret of success in 
molding heavy sections. This technique provides scarce- 
ly any recognition of the four requirements with the ex- 
ception of some slight assistance in changing the fill time 
requirement. If the plastic is more uniform in tempera- 
ture, as it may be sometimes when preheated granules 
are used, it will be easier for the plastic to come to 
equilibrium pressure throughout the mold. Thus, though 
the use of preheated granules may be of some assistance 
in molding heavy sections, it is not very effective by itself. 

Motp TEMPERATURE CycLinc. Mold temperature 
eveling has been employed in molding heavy sections 
with some degree of success. This has been accomplished 
by eveling the temperature of the injection mold from 
about 350° F. during injection to 150-200° F. 
tion. This method considers fill time requirements only 
and has the effect of making the allowable fill time 
longer by almost completely eliminating the chilling et- 
fect of the mold walls. It does not account for charging 
the correct amount of plastic into the mold and has no 
inherent provision for trapping the charge without pack- 
ing. 

PREPLASTICIZING. Preplasticizing 1s a good idea es- 
sentially, but this method of molding usually ignores 
completely the four requirements for tilling the mold, 
although it is not necessary to do so, Preplasticizing may 
result in a lower pressure in the mold than the conven- 
tional plunger machine transmits, but this lower pres- 
sure may be still too high. 

Preplasticizing may be combined to advantage with a 
molding method which satisfies all four requirements 
simultaneously. It is beyond the scope of this discussion, 
however, to show in detail how preplasticizing can be 
applied to molding heavy sections. The subject ts large 
enough to merit treatment by itself. 


for ej ec- 


Effective Molding Methods 


Despite the fact that such molding methods as the 
use of a large gate, a restricted gate, preheated granules, 
mold temperature cycling, preplasticizing, and others not 
mentioned do not satisfy the four requirements simul- 
taneously, it has been found possible to mold some parts 
here and there which have been serviceable to some ex- 
tent. It seems safer, however, to adopt a molding method 
which comes considerably closer to satisfying the re- 
quirements. 

Several molding methods and devices which have been 
tried at various times appear to be able to satisfy the 
four requirements well enough to produce high-quality 
heavy-section moldings at competitively low costs. Some 
of these methods and devices have not been developed 
far enough yet, but it is fitting to mention them because 
they can be adapted with some further engineering. 
These methods include use of nozzle valves, gate valves, 
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Fig. 1. Drawing of Transverse Spool Valve 

in Crown Injection Molding Machine; 

Plunger Is Shown in ‘Out’ Position with 
Nozzle Valve Slide Down 


t the mold- 


jecuion pressure controls, starved feeding 


weighed-starved feeding. 


Ing vranules, and 


Use of Nozzle Valves 


valves have been used in a number of different 
arrangements to cut off the flow of plastic into the mold, 
some of them at a suitable time to trap the charge without 
allowing packing. Kapid mold filling can be accomplished 
valves because large gates can be used. 
The nozzle valve serves to trap the plastic in the cavity 
without requiring the gate to solidify quickly. Trapping 

] with a minimum of discharge, or 
all for some nozzle valves. These 
little packing, but 


be severe if the valve closing is incorrectly 


with no discharge at 
devices can be operated with very 
packing cat 
timed 

Phe weakest point in the use of nozzle valves is in 
measuring the correct amount of plastic. This must be 
done by careful control of granule feed, ijection pres- 
sure, and plunger time, and by uniform cycling of the 
operation, 


as been found that some nozzle valves can produce 


1 
moldings, although they do not achieve per- 


Satistac Or\ 
fection in satisfying the four requirements. Four such 
valves will be discussed. 
rR SVERSE Spoon \VALVI \ transverse sp iol valve 
is shown in Figure 1. which illustrates how the Crown 
jection molding machine valve operates. There is some 
leakage of the plastic, and there is some possibility of 
contamination. The slide valve is operated in this case 
Vy means 0 lraulic evlinder under control of a 
mer. The operating mechanism may be bulky and diffi- 
cu inst ear the nozzle without weakening the 
t platen of the press. This type of valve has been 
ised on several molding machines, and it is expected to 
144 


be more widely 
NOZZLE CutT-Orr At 


ttachment (see F 


A\CHMENT. A nozzle cut-off 
a igure 2) has been developed for the 
Lester vertical injection heating cylinder. The Lester 
Engineering Co. has a patent (11) which covers the use 
of a flat face nozzle and sprue bushing for injection 
molding nylon and preventing drool from the nozzle. 
The nozzle face is moved across the face of the sprue 
bushing to disaline the holes and prevent flow of plastic 
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Fig. 3. Drawing of Goessling 
Longitudinal Spool Valve 
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Fig. 2. Diagrammatic Cut Away 
of Nylon Nozzle Cut-Off At- 
Pe aienieasceseiabin tachment for Lester Vertical 
CYLINDER SUPPORT Injection Cylinder; Attachment 
FILTER PLATE Is Shown in ‘’Cut-Off’’ Position 


in either direction. The chief disadvantage of this type 
of nozzle is its availability for use only on one type of 
machine. 

This device has not been engineered for the correct 
timing of the nozzle displacement for heavy-section 
molding, but such engineering probably can be done 
without much difficulty. 

LONGITUDINAL Spoor VALVE. Figure 3 is an illustra- 
tion of a longitudinal spool valve, taken from the Goes- 
sling patent drawing (12) which includes special heat- 
ing cvlinders. The valve appears to be designed chiefly 
to hold the fluid plastic in the heater until it is desired 
to force it into the mold. The valve is shown held in 
the closed position by a spring which pushes the valve 
stem and the nozzle forward. When the heating cylinder 
is pushed against the sprue bushing, the nozzle is forced 
back against the spring, and this action allows plastic to 
pass through the nozzle. Upon completion of the filling 
of the mold, the heating cylinder would need to be 
moved back enough to allow the nozzle valve to close 
in order to effect proper trapping of the mold charge. 

Dow Batit-Cueck Nozze. Figure 4+ shows one ar- 
rangement of the Dow ball-check nozzle (2, 3) which 
permits plastic to flow freely out of the heater into the 
mold, but which checks the reverse flow as soon as a 
slight amount of discharge from the mold forces the ball 
against its seat. This nozzle has been emploved success- 
fully on polystyrene brush block moldings and on other 
leavy sections such as television lenses. 

The ball-check nozzle does not measure the amount 
of plastic charged into the cavity, but it has demonstrated 
it can mold heavy-section parts reasonably well. Consid- 
erable care is required in adjusting the plunger time and 
other factors so as to avoid packing. This nozzle has 
been found to be convenient to use, but it is not easy 
to purge when color changes are required. The nozzle 
should have a heater band which is controlled by a vari- 
able voltage regulator. Users of this nozzle are licensed 


by Dow Chemical Co. 
Use of Gate Valves 
Valves have been used at the gate of the injection 


molding at various times, generally for the purpose ot 
degating rather than trapping the plastic in the cavity. 
Such valves, however, can be readily adapted for trap- 
ping. Gate valves can satisfy three of the requirements 
which have been outlined for proper filling of the mold 
cavity, but they cannot measure the amount of plastic 
charged. 
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Fig. 5. Drawings of Gate Cut-off Valve ft 
Used for Molding Phonograph Record; il lip, — 


(Left) Mold Filling Position, and (Right) 
Fluid Plastic in Gate Section Being Eject- 
ed as the Gate Opening Is Closed by Pins 


Figure 5 shows one example of a gate valve which has 
been described recently (13). This is a gate cut-off valve 
used for molding eight phonograph records per cycle. In 
the operation of this mold, the fluid plastic in the gate 
section is pushed out of the mold entirely as the gate 
opening is closed by pins. The injection nozzle is with- 
drawn simultaneously to allow the exit of plastic. Dis- 
posal of the plastic in the gate is a specific problem when 
a gate valve is used. This scheme represents a convenient 
solution, though it is not the only one. 

While gate valves may be good enough for many 
heavy-section molding requirements, and their use is cer- 
tainly an advance over some molding methods presently 
employed, such valves, however, may be cumbersome or 
expensive, and the cost of the molds which employ them 
may be prohibitive in some cases. 


Injection Pressure Control 


Lester Engineering has devised and patented a system 
for decreasing the injection pressure to a predetermined 
amount by means of a microswitch which is mounted 
to operate between the two halves of the mold (14). 
As soon as the pressure of plastic inside the mold cavity 
is sufficiently great to force the mold apart slightly, say 
0.003-0.005-inch, the microswitch actuates a system of 
hydraulic valves to decrease the injection pressure to 
the point where no more plastic can be forced into the 
mold. 

This system is most useful for large-area moldings 
for which it was originally intended. The larger the pro- 
jected area of the parts in the mold with respect to press 
capacity, the more sensitive this device will be. It is 
based actually upon a reaction to excessive mold pres- 
sure, and for this reason careful control of molding con- 
ditions is required to allow sufficient discharge to bal- 
ance the excess packing which occurs as the mold is 
being forced open. 

The use of injection pressure control has been found 
satisfactory in a number of instances. Trapping can be 
accomplished with less packing than is encountered in 
conventional molding practice, and the system can be 
recommended for molding heavy sections even though 
control over the amount of plastic charged into the mold 
is not so accurate as may be desired for some critical 
work. Considerable experience is available with regard 
to release of deep draw molded parts through the use 
of injection pressure decrease at the proper time. 


Starved Feeding of the Molding Granules 


From time to time molders have discovered it is pos- 
sible to trap the mold charge by starving the feed to the 
point at which the injection plunger exactly reaches the 
end of its stroke when the mold cavity is full. Starved 
leeding has been practiced with considerable benefit for 
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several purposes, but not always with the realization of 
the four requirements which must be met simultaneously 
for proper molding of heavy sections. 

One of the reasons for starving the feed is the pressure 
in the mold varies according to the distance of the 
plunger from the end of its travel when it stops. This 
variation in pressure can be as much as 35%, re- 
ported by Ziegler (15). If the plunger is allowed to 
travel to the end of the stroke, the variation in pressure 
can be minimized, but this action alone does not elimi- 
nate this variation. 

Another reason for starving the feed is to allow high 
injection pressures to be used to overcome friction of 
the granules against the wall of the heating cvlinder, 
without having excessive static pressure in the mold at 
the end of the plunger stroke. Friction forces in the 
cold end of the cylinder are considerable and have been 
described by Spencer, Gilmore, and Wiley in a study of 
the behavior of granulated polymers under pressure (16). 

Using a higher injection pressure during the injection 
portion of the cycle requires more power from the hy- 
draulic system. More power during the injection stroke, 
with other things being equal and otherwise satisfactory, 
means faster filling of the mold. 

Greater availability of pressure during injection often 
allows less well-plasticized material to be forced through 
the heating cylinder and thereby increases the possibili- 
ties for greater output in pounds per hour. Some recent 
information suggests that considerable frictional heat 
may be added to the plastic as it is forced through the 
evlinder (17). Availability of a higher injection pressure 
may increase mechanical heating and thereby add to the 
heating capacity of the cylinder. The higher injection 
pressure is not converted to high static pressure in the 
mold at the end of the injection stroke if the teed is 
properly starved. 

Starved feeding could fulfill all four requirements for 
heavy-section molding if accurate measuring of the 
amount of plastic could be accomplished along with 
starving the feed. Filling quickly and trapping without 
discharge are inherent in the method or are easily pro- 
vided. Large gates can and should be used, and this use 
helps satisfy the rapid filling requirement. Trapping 
without discharge can be accomplished by holding the 
plunger forward until the gate is sealed sufficiently to 
prevent discharge by itself. 

It the correct amount of charge Is placed ahead of 
the plunger and is trapped in the heating cylinder as 
the plunger passes the feed opening, an amount of ma- 
terial equal to this charge will be displaced from the 
nozzle end of the heating cylinder into the cavity. Pack- 
ing will not occur because after the fixed quantity of 
material has been pushed into the mold, no more plunger 
travel will be available to displace any more plastic. 

It has been difficult, if not impossible, to starve the 
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‘trically metered operations. This 
volumetric metering devices are 
not accurate, and most of them are arranged to com- 
pensate for over or under feeding. This arrangement 
causes a variation in the amount of plastic charged into 


feed properly in volume 
difficulty arises because 


the mold. Furthermore the best molding granules avail- 
able are not of sufficiently uniform bulk factor to assure 


uniform quantity of granules each cycle. It is considered 
impractical to attempt to make granules having greater 
perfection than those presently being produced. Even it 
granulations could be made to feed perfectly when volu- 
metrically measured, the problem of adding reground 
material and feeding it still remains. 

Starved feeding with volumetric 
heen very successful, and it may well be responsible for 
some unexplained variations in the performance of ap- 
parently identical parts from the same mold. This is be- 
cause the amount of plastic charged by volumetric feed- 
ing can be too much, just enough, or too little, with 
about equal opportunity to be any one of the three. E-x- 
cessive scrap has been encountered also when the volume 
measured charge has been obviously too little as evi- 
denced by a short shot. possible 1/10-ounce short in a 
two-pound molding. When the charge is too much in 
excess, crazing or breakage occurs, and scrap also re- 
sults. 


measuring has not 


Weighed-Starved Feeding 


Starved feeding has been shown to be nearly satis- 
factory for heavy-section molding, and it is the most 
nearly perfect method known to satisfy the four require- 
ments if the feed is weighed accurately. This technique 
is not new by any means. Emil Hempel obtained a pat- 
ent (18) on a weigh feeding device attached to an in- 
jection molding machine. The patent application was 
made in Germany in 1938. Weighed-starved feeding has 
heen employed to some extent recently for molding criti- 
cal items, such as television lenses and other industrial 
parts. This method of molding may be required in order 
to meet the specifications which are presently 
being written. 

Annealing is a requirement for some pieces such as 
storage battery containers. \Weighed-starved feeding can 
result in parts of a uniform low magnitude of strain 
which can be annealed quickly and uniformly. 

Brush backs, toilet seats, and deep draw parts are 
sure to be molded in increasing numbers by using 
weighed-starved feeding. It is expected these items will 
become large in dollar volume because 
production will result in sufficiently low production costs 
to allow the plastic articles to compete with components 
made of other materials. The dependability of articles so 
molded will do much to assure their continued acceptance 
after their initial introduction during a period of high 
prices and shortages of competitive materials. 

Plastics with special properties may expect to find 
wider uses when weighed-starved feeding is more widely 
practiced. Some of these materials are stiff in flow, rapid 
setting, or otherwise too difficult to mold with present 
methods of controlling the molding conditions. 


some of 


Summary and Conclusions 


Four requirements for filling the mold during injec- 
tion molding of heavy-section articles have been de- 
scribed. The objective is to fill the mold quickly with 
the correct amount of plastic and to trap the charge 
Molding methods have been described 


without packing. 
factors into consideration simul- 


which can take all four 
taneously. 
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this method of 





accurate, 


most 
This method 


-The most convenient method, and the 
is the use of weighed-starved feeding. 
most highly recommended because of the 
of precision in control which it affords. 

A number of other methods of molding heavy 
tions have been described. Nozzle valves, gate valves, 
and pressure cut-off devices can be adapted to do a 
reasonably satisfactory job of molding heavy sections. 
It is expected, however, that wider use of heavy-section 
moldings will require greater and greater precision in 
the control in the amount of plastic placed in the mold 
cavitv. Such devices as nozzle valves, gate valves, and 
pressure cut-off devices will be useful for a number of 
molds in existence at present. These devices also will 
give a marked improvement in the quality of the product 
and in reduction of reject losses over the results being 
obtained with conventional molding methods. 

No attempt has been made to describe the application 
of weighed-starved feeding techniques to preplasticizing 
machines. It may be pointed out all four of the require- 
ments for filling which have been outlined must be met 
even though preplasticizing is employed. 

Considerable experience must be added to what is now 
known in order to make these molding methods. still 
more dependable. The list of commonly encountered 
difficulties presented earlier can now serve as a guide 
in making many of the adjustments required. Recogni- 
tion of the four requirements for filling the mold is the 
key to molding heavy sections. Once these requirements 
are met by the molding method employed, the relations 
of pressure, temperature, and time to the molding cycle 
become much simpler to apply. 
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SPE National 


THE first meeting of the planning com- 
mittee for the ninth annual National 
Conference of the Society of 
Plastics Engineers, Inc., was held April 

t the Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
The Conference will be held January 21- 
23, 1953, in Boston. Attending the meeting 
were 22 delegates representing the Soci- 
ety’s Eastern New England, Western New 
England, Providence, and Connecticut sec- 
The major business transacted was 
officers and 


Technical 


tlons 
the appointment of committee 
subcommittee chairmen. 


Committee officers are: chairman, John 
LaBelle, Koppers Co., Inc.; co-chairman, 
James F. Lang, Bakelite Co.; secretary, 
Melvin S. Haas, Bolta Co.; and _ treas- 
urer, R. Widmer Hubbs, Harw:d Co. 
Subcommittee chairmen are: company reg- 
istration and favors, George W. Martin, 


Noma Electric Corp.; finance and budget. 
Mr. Hubbs; house and banquet, Mr. Lang; 
ladies entertainment, Fred Langhorst, Stan- 
ley Chemical Co.; printing, Raymond Ma- 
zur, American Cyanamid Co.; prize papers, 
Sylvan S. Simon, Bolta; program, John 
T. Moore, Tennessee Eastman Corp.; pub- 
licity, Robert W. Crawford, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; reception, Richard H. 
Bruce, Bakelite, William Dunnican, Syn- 
var Corp., and Lew Pentland, Durez Plas- 
tics & Chemicals Inc.; registrations, reser- 
vations, and information, Jack G. Fuller, 
Hercules Powder Co.: sergeant-at-arms, 
Arthur A. Staff, Koppers; and speakers, 
Arthur W. Logozzo, Nutmeg Chrome 
Corp. The executive committee w.ll con- 
sist of the general committee officers and 
the chairmen of the house, program, pub- 
licity, registration, and speakers subcom- 
mittees. 
Preliminary plans tor the Conference 
call for two luncheon meetings: the first 
on January 21; to be followed by the 
Society’s annual business meeting; and the 
second on January 23, to feature the key- 
note speaker. The annual banquet will be 
held on the evening of January 22, with 
entertainment as the only objective. A spe- 
cial program is being arranged for ladies. 


Debate Mold Responsibility 


The Eastern New England Section, 
SPE, and the Boston-Providence Chapter, 
SPI, held a joint dinner-meeting April 17 
at the Hotel Beaconsfield. Brookline, Mass. 
Some 100 members and guests attended the 
meeting, which featured a debate on the 
subject, “Resolved That the Responsibility 
tor the Design, Construction, and Proper 
Performance of the Mold with the 
Molder, Rather Than with the Tool 
a John Cavanaugh, Standard Tool 
o., and Carl Wennberg, Special Tool & 
Machine Co., argued tor the affirmative; 
While Philip Graham, Worcester Molded 


Rests 


Plastics Co., and Harry Sandberg, North- 
eastern Plastics, Inc., took the negative. 
Reed Esterbrook, Northern Industrial 
Chemical Co., acted as moderator. After 
a lively discussion, the debate was de- 
clared a draw, and prizes were awarded 


to all contestants. 

Officers of the Eastern New England 
Section for 1952 are as follows: president, 
James F. Lang; vice president, Fred Lang- 
horst; secretary, Melvin S. Haas; and 
treasurer, John P. Queeney. Section com- 
mittee chairmen are: credentials, Sylvan 
». Simon; house, Mr. Langhorst ; member- 
Moore; Richard 


ship, John T. program, 
Beckwith, Dow Chemical Co.; publicity, 
Prescott. Huidekoper. Plaskon Division, 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.; and SPE 
reporter, Robert C. Davenport, Bolta. 
John LaBelle, is the Section’s national 


director. 


See Injection Molding Film 

members and guests 
Section attended a 
May 1 at the 
Feature 


Approximately 65 
of the Miami Valley 
regular dinner-meeting on 
Peerless Pantry, Miamisburg, O. 
of the meeting was a showing of the film, 
“A Review of Recent Injection Molding 
Technique,” with a commentary by R. W. 


Van Sickle, Dow Chemical Co. The film 
demonstrates the method of flow of poly- 
styrene in an injection mold by means 


of photographs taken during a laboratory 


molding operation. 


Panel on Applications 
and Designs 
A panel discussion on “New Applica- 
tions and Designs of Plastics” was held 
at the May 14 joint dinner-meeting of the 
Chicago Section, SPE, and Midwest Chap- 
ter, SPI. Some 90 members and guests 
attended the affair at the Builder's Club, 
Chicago, Ill. Jean Reinecke, Reinecke & 


Associates, acted as chairman of the panel, 
which consisted of James E. Johnston, 
Chicago Molded Products Corp.; Eric 
Furholmen, Furmel, Inc.; Arthur J. Bach- 
ner Midland Die & Engraving Co.; Rich- 
ard Smith, Bakelite Co.; and Tom Muck- 
enfuss, J. B. Products Co. 

During the discussion it was predicted 


that we are entering a period when sales 
will be harder to make. and more attention 
will be paid to salesmanship and product 
quality, as well as to the advantages of 
plastics over other materials. One major 
advantage which is sometimes overlooked 
but will now become important is the 
lower labor costs involved in assembling 
plastic parts in a given product. New ap- 
plications come from creative ideas, mar- 
ket analysis, production analysis, and re- 
search. 

One of the new raw materials described 
was styrene-fiber glass for injection mold- 
ing. This material was reported to be 
outstanding in tensile strength, impact 
strength, and maintenance of strength at 
low temperatures, but it requires proper 
mold design and excellent tool engineering. 
A new plastics application shown was a 
molded phenolic drawer expected to find 
use in kitchen cabinets and desk furniture. 


These drawers have better strength, less 
dirt accumulation, less noise, greater stain 
resistance, better dimensional stability, and 


lower finished cost than conventional wood 
drawers, it was claimed. The discussion 
concluded with a showing of drawings 
of original plastics applications by Mr. 
Reinecke. 


Stratton and Collins Speak at 
New York 


The New York Section of the Society 
of Plastics Engineers held its May meeting 


on the twenty-first at the Gotham Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. The program for the 
evening consisted of a talk on “Vacuum 
Forming Processes,” by E. Bowman Strat- 
ton, Jr., Industrial Radiant Heat Corp.. 
and on “Sprayed Metal Dies for Low- 
Pressure Molding,” by Harry Collins of 


the Metallizing Engineering Co. 

Bruno Wessinger, Wess Plastic Molds, 
Inc., the Section chairman, presided at 
the meeting and the business session which 








Empire 
intro- 


Schwartz, 


preceded it. Harold 
airman, 


Brushes, Inc., program cl 
duced the speakers. 

Mr. Stratton first pointed out that the 
use of vacuum as a means of forming 
preheated thermoplastic sheet materials 1s 
not new, but has not been widely 
as a_ production because of the 
lack of efficient heating equipment other 
than in complex, bulky installations. 

The introduction of flat, pian radi- 
ant, surface such as the Fiberglas 
Superheater. provided the speed and con- 
trol necessary for economic forming. 
The new process and equipment was first 
proven in the production forming of 
preprinted, three-dimensional plastic relief 
maps by the Army Map Service, Wash- 


used 


process 


neaters, 


sheet 


ington, D. C. in 1948. 
In brief, the process involves clamping 

the plastic sheet to the edges of an open- 

face vacuum box suspended over the male 


or female dies in the box. The heater is 
moved over the box, 114 inches from the 
plastic. After an opticnen preheat dwell, 
the air is evacuated abruptly from the 
box and the die surfaces through fine holes 
in the die, and the hot plastic forms over 
and into the dies. 

The advantages of the 
process are: (1) Cheap die 
of plaster, wood, sprayed 
etc.. is possible. (2) Fast 
obtained owing to short cycles and mul- 
tiple dies. (3) Preprinted art work on 
flat sheets prior to forming is possible 
(4+) A wide range of flexibility in size 
of sheets, gages from 0.001- to 0.125-inch, 
and types of materials is provided. (5) The 


vacuum forming 
construction 
metal shells. 
product.on is 


process also provides a quick means for 
product design development and for ob- 
taining samples for market testing. 

New applications for the process in- 
clude use in packaging, advertising dis- 
plays, for toys and novelties, for deep 
embossing of flexible vinyls, and for in- 


dustrial component parts. 

Mr. Collins said that the recent growth 
of the use of the vacuum forming process 
discussed by Mr. Stratton had brought 


back the demand for sprayed metal molds. 
Every mold problem, however, was a 
cial one, he added. Sprayed metal molds 
will reproduce exactly the details of the 
piece being sprayed, but such molds can- 
not compete with molded or hobbed metal 
molds. 

This speaker explained that the ability 
to make metal shell molds was important 
to the plastics industry, but to what extent 


spe- 


he was not completely certain at the 
present time. Metal shell molds may be 
strengthened by the use of glass fiber 
laminates. Sprayed metal molds can be 
made from almost any type of material 
and of almost any type of metal. The dit- 
ferent shrink rates of different metals, 
however, is a disadvantage, and a special 
metal for overcoming this difficulty has 
been developed. 

Metal spraying uses oxygen and acetyl- 
ene, and temperatures up to 6000° F. may 
be obtained A rather high volume of air 
to the extent of 35 cubic feet per minute 
is also essential. 

\n active question and answer period 


tollowed the two talks. 

Table favors were 
the courtesy of Baby 
meeting was concluded 
door prizes contributed 
Machine Co.. Jameson Plastics, 
tics, Nordan Plastics, and Empire 


Inc. 


distributed throt 
World, Inc. Th 
with drawing for 
by F. J. Stokes 
Leaf Plas- 
Brushes. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Excellent Program Features Rubber Division Spring Meeting at Cincinnati 
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Goodyear Medal \ward 
be made to H. E. Simn 


New members of the Club announced at 
Cincinnati were: R. S. Havenhill and J. J. 
Rar a, both of St. Joseph Lead Co.; 
H: Karch, C. P. Hall Co.; Jack Moore 
and. “D. C. Maddy, both of Harwick Stan- 
dard Chemical Co.; H. I. Cramer and Ben 
Garvey, IJr.. both of Sharples Chemicals, 
Inc.: Fred Wehner, Minnesota Mining & 
Mig. Co.; W. S. Rea, United Carbon Co. ; 
Harry W. Sutton, Boston Woven Hose; 
G. G. Hunter, Baldwin Rubber Co. and 

Walker, Hood Rubber Co. 

In the contest for the prize awarded 
for the member present with the longest 
record of service in the rubber industry. 
the winner was Bancroft W. Hen 
American Cyanamid Co., with a record ot! 
44 vears. Rum ler-up was Frank Baker, 
Landers Corp., with a record of 43 years 
The committee 
sisted of E. B. Curtis, R. T. 
Co.: Bruce Silver, N 
r. J. Starkie, Witco Chemical Co. 

Tribute was paid to Club Secretary, 
ca 68 Busenberg, Goodrich, in connection 
with th handling of the business aftairs 





erson, 





large of this event con- 


Vanderbilt 


_ of 
ot the Club. 
Technical Sessions 


\lthough abstracts of the papers pre- 


sented before the several technical sessions 
were published in our April issue, pages 
86-90, some further comments on some ot 
these papers are in order since their pre- 
sentation. 
The first three papers at the opening 
session on Wednesday afternoon, April 30, 
on the new chlorosulfonated polyethylene 
polymer, Hypalon S-2, made by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., of course, 
leserve special mention. It was first ex- 
plained how the properties of polethylene 
d be varied by the addition of vary- 
ing amounts of chlorine and/or sulfur, 
vhy the present polymer, Hypalon 
which contains about 27.5% chlorine 
1.5% sulfur, was finally nated upon. 
h the new polymer is capable ot 
spy in conventional rubber ma- 
chinery, prolonged milling will degrade 
Outstan be properties of vulcanizates of 
feielon S-2 were given as: excellent 
ozone resistance, high tensile and modulus 
values without carbon black reinforcement, 
abrasion resistance, comparable w.th that 
¥ LTP GR-S, good heat resistance and 
low temperature flexil lity, low water ab- 
dielectric characteristics, 








sorption, good 

vemical resistance, and oil resis- 
approx.mating that of neoprene. 

in tire treads, white sidewalls. 
and cable, coated fabrics. yuo many 
goods was suggested 
either alone or in combination with other 
to which the Hypalon S-2 
rt its superior resistance to 








mechanical rubber 


elastomers, 


would imp< 





and abrasion. 

Vulcanization with metal oxides and/or 
organic accelerators was also descr.bed, 
research techniques 
developed for rapid screening of potential 


ozone 





and the results of 


curing agents were recounted. 

In the discussion which followed these 
hree papers it was further revealed that 
cements for adhesion have been and are 
being developed; polyethylene and Hy- 
palon S-2 are not very compatible; no 
Hypalon latices are available at the mo- 
ment; solvent resistance is midway between 


Hh Zine Co.; and 





R. B. Stringfield 


nitrile type rubbers and natural rubber ; tear 
resistance is 250-330 pounds per inch; and 
that the cure rate is flat over the whole 
range of temperatures. but critical at 
scorching temperatures in the presence 
of more than 3% of water 

The paper “Permeability of Rubber to 
Organic Liqu.ds,” by W. J. Mueller, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, was under- 
taken. according to the author, because 
of the many organic liquids used with the 
various rubbers during World War II 
and about which no previous information 
was avalable in the literature. 

I.. Studebaker, Phillips Chemical 
Co., presented some interesting nomo- 
graphs showing the relationship between 
modulus of vulcanizates containing carbon 
black, and the oil absorption and ultimate 
analysis of carbon blacks. 

In describing the beta ray gage made 
by Industrial Nucleonics Corp., 
B. Foster, of that organization, cited 
savings at a rate of $100,000 a year being 
made by companies in the rubber, plastics, 
and paper industries since they began 
using the gage for measuring products 
made in continuous sheet form. The gage 
gives accurate measurements which per- 
mit rapid machine adjustments and, there- 
fore, reduces the production of scrap to 
a minimum. The ability to hold tolerances 
so close has perm tted lowering of nom- 
inal weight specifications for various sheet 
materials, making additional savings pos- 
sible, it was added. 

The paper, “Hydrocarbon Composition 
of Rubber Processing O ls,” by S. S. 
Kurtz. Jr.. and C. C. Martin, both of Sun 
Oil Co.. will be published in an early 
issue of India RuBBER Wor p. 

Ebonite made from Hevea latex was 
claimed to have flexural and impact prop- 
erties | he:ter than those of conventional 
phenol > resins, and these latex ebonite 
wroducts can be made with less mold 
ressure and capital cost, according to 
X. Houwink, Rubber Stichting, Delit, 
Tolland. 

The Alfin-type polymers and copolymers 
of butadiene with styrene and with several 
other monomers were the subject of two 
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papers, one by R. E. Schneider and W. 
kK. Taft, both of the United States Gov- 
ernment Laboratories at the University 
of Akron, and the other by H. Leverne 
Williams, Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont., 
Canada. Certain advantages of these so- 
dium catalyzed polymers of the emulsion- 
pe polymers 


ty were explained, and the 
advantages gained from _ polymerization 
in the presence of certain hydrocarbon 


oils was discussed at length by Dr. Wil- 
who predicted that the new-type 


liams, 


synthetic rubber would be better than 
present | rR-S for large-size truck tires 
and products of the gum rubber type. 


Another advantage is that the Alfin-type 
polymers may be made from unpurified 
butadiene. 

Mr. Tait presented a prepared dis- 
cussion on Dr. Williams’ paper. 

The important matter of “bound rubber” 
was covered in two papers by P. B. 
Stickney, E. E. McSweeney, W. J. Muel- 
ler, and S. T. Pallinchak, all of Battelle 
Institute. These workers took the position 
that the formation of bound rubber was 
a chemical reaction. 

[he several papers on the oxidation 
i rubber on the morning of May 2 at- 
tracted considerable interest. Some of 
these papers were by J. Reid Shelton 
and others at the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, where work on this subject has 
been in progress for a number of years. 

H. H. Gilman and W. H. Hines, Jr., 
Gates Rubber Co., described a new “water 
method of studying oxygen aging 
at rubber which was claimed to be 64 
times as fast as the conventional oxygen 
bomb method. Rubber to be studied is 
submerged into water in an autoclave, 
ind during heating, chemical oxidizing 
agents are added to the water. At certain 
intervals, samples are withdrawn from the 
kettle, and the remaining oxidizing power 
1 the chemical agents measured. Pre- 
liminary studies have also indicated that 
the effects of many rubber compounding 
ingredients can be studied by themselves 
as well as in rubber. 


: 19 
yOMD 


The Business Meeting 
At the business meeting of the Divi- 
sion on Thursday morning, May 1, Chair- 
man Semon first asked the members to 
stand for a moment of silence in memory 
of those members who had died since the 
last meeting of the Division. These mem- 
bers were: J. E. Bower, Piqua Stone 
Products Co.; C. W. Brees, Goodrich; 
Alvin C. Goetz, Eagle-Picher Co.; W. 
Higgins, United Carbon; J. Mackey, Sid 
Richardson Carbon Co.; R. W. Pember- 
ton, American Anode, Inc.; and H. P. 
Protheroe, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Approval of sponsorship by the Divi- 
sion of the new Fort Wayne Rubber & 


Plastics Group, Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
announced, and the Group Chairman, 


Daniel Reahard, General Tire & Rubber 
Co., was welcomed as the representative 
ot the fourteenth sponsored local group 
q Division by Chairman Semon. 

he members were then reminded of 
the coming meetings of the Division 
which are as follows: October 29-31, 1952, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y.: Los An- 
Calif., March 18-20, 1953. with the 
parent Society at the Hotel Statler; Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., May 27-29, 1953; 
ind Chicago, Ill., Sherman Hotel, Sep 
tember 9-11, 1953. J. C. Augenstein, U 
S. Rubber Reclainming Co., Inc., Buifalo, 
is general chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee for the next meeting in 
that city. The 1953 chairmen on arrange- 


ments follow: R. E. Briter, B. F 





Good- 
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rich Chemical Co., 714 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles; John Andrews, Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., Boston; Her- 
man Boxser, Acadia Synthetic Products 
Div.sion, Western Felt Works, 1115 Og- 
den Ave., Chicago. 

An amendment to the Division by-laws 
was presented, which stated that when 
candidates for Division directors from the 
areas of the local sponsored rubber groups, 
as presented by the various local groups, 
are unacceptable to the Division nomi- 
nating committee, that committee may ask 
for additional names from the local group 
or groups in question. The amendment 
was passed. 

The report of the membership commit- 
tee was presented by J. J. Hoesly, Good- 
year, chairman of that committee. As of 
May 1, membership of the Division to- 
taled 2,900, consisting of 530 subscription 
members, 368 associate members, and 
2,002 regular members. This number is 
an increase of SOU since the last meeting 
was held. 

The nominating committee report was 
given by its chairman, H. I, Cramer, 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. Nominees for 
officers of the Division for 1953 to be 
elected by letter ballot and announced at 
the Buffalo meeting in October are: 
chairman, S. G. Byam, du Pont; vice 
chairman, R. B. Stringfield and J. C. 
Walton; secretary, C. R. Haynes; and 
treasurer, A. W. Oakleaf, Phillips Chem- 
ical. Nominees for directors for two years 
from half of the areas of the sponsored 
rubber groups are: dkron, C. A. 
Goodrich, and E. L. Stangor, 
Boston, H. A. Atwater, Hood 
Haas, Hodgman Rub- 
ber Co.; Buffalo, C. O. Miserentino, Dun- 
lop, and E. F. Sverdrup, U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming; Chicago, A. E. Laurence, 
Phillips Chemical, and V. Lebrecque, Vic- 
tor Mfg. & Gasket Co.: New York, J. S. 
Corrigall, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., and G. N. 
Vacca, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. ; 
Los Angeles, R. D. Abbott, R. D. Abbott 
Co., and G. W. Miller, W. J. Voit Rub- 
ber Corp.; and Fort IVayne, R. C. Knapp, 
United States Rubber Co., and C. S. Yo- 
ran, Brown Rubber Co. 


local 
Ritchie, 
Du Pont; 
Rubber, and J. L. 


Division Banquet 


The banquet of the Rubber Division, 
held at the Netherlands Plaza the evening 
ot May 1, was attended by about 550 mem- 
bers and guests and was featured by short 
talks by the Democratic aspirant for the 
Presidential nomination, Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, and Republican aspirant, Harold 
Stassen, who were introduced by Mayor 
Carl W. Rich of Cincinnati. The local 
committee is to be congratulated on ar- 
ranging for this special aspect of the ban- 
quet program. 

Waldo Semon, presided and read tele- 
grams from Walter J. Murphy, editor. 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry and 
Chemical and Engineering News, and trom 
Alden Emery, secretary of the A. C. S., 
expressing their regrets at not being able 
to be present at the banquet. Semon thet 
introduced those seated at 
table, i.e., officers and 
Division; S. L. Brams, 
local arrangements committee; and others. 
A special introduction for the chairma 
ot the latest sponsored local rubber group, 
Reahard of Fort Wayne, was made. 

Dr. Semon then announced that the 
Division’s Goodyear Medal Award would 
be made this year at the fall meeting 
in Buffalo to H. E. Simmons, former 
president of the University of Akron and 


1 a ” 
the speaker s 


directors of 1e 





chairman of the 


1 


long active in the affairs of the Division 
and the industry. 

Members of the local committee on ar- 
rangements were introduced by Mr. Brams. 

Senator Kefauver, in his talk, paid trib- 
ute to the interest in politics he had noted 
in his recent three-month tour of the 
country. In this connection he emphasized 
that we must get away from sectionalism 
and remember that we were all Americans 
first and foremost. 

The Tennessee Senator mentioned the 
bickering between the Congress and the 
excutive branch of the government and 
suggested the formation of a joint legis- 
lative-executive policy committee for this 
purpose. In addition, it was suggested 
that members of the Cabinet periodically 
appear before Congress in a question and 
answer i which would be televised 
tor the benefit of the American people. 

Mr. Stassen, in referring to Ketfauver’s 

request for better understanding between 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the government, said that his solution 
would be to have Republicans in charge at 
both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
He paid tribute to the achievements of 
science and engineering in this country 
by virtue of which the United States with 
one sixteenth of the world’s population, 
supplied one third of the world’s 1 
and services. 

Mr. Stassen said that 
come the threat of Communism without 
the necessity of a third World War, it 
“we hold fast to our individual freedoms.” 
and particularly our “scientific freedom,” 
I with reference to the 
Rubber Division audience. 

The evening was concluded with several 
excellent variety acts, one of which in- 
cluded the participation of C. W. Christen 
sen; Ralph Appleby, du Pont; Dick Hucks, 
consultant; and H. A. Winkelmann, Dry- 
den Rubber Division, Sheller Mfg. Co.; 
and others from the audience. These gen- 
tlemen finally did their wallets 
and other personal possessions from Fred 


the “Magic Pick- 
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Fuel Resistant Compound 
A NEW high in fuel resistance is 
h} 


claimed for a synthetic rubber compound 
1009-10, recently developed by Parker Ap- 
pliance Co., Cleveland, O., for use in O- 
rings and molded 
compound is said to combine excellent low- 


other seals. The new 
temperature characteristics with a volume 
I in the presence of hydrocarbon 


material here- 


change in 
fuels of 20% less than any 
totore developed. 

i compound is 
equipment designs 


where 


Phe new expected to be 
particularly valuable for 
subject to —65° F. temperatures 
previously available compounds have been 
high swell. The 


unsafisfactory because ot 
hardness of 


new material has a Shore “A” 
~ : 





70; tensile strength of 1.500 psi.; elongation 
ot 200%; and a bending moment of only 
0.75 incl 70° KF. Properties 
ifter 1 iours at room tem 
reratu es O MII -H-3136 
fluids are shown in the table appearing 
he lo 
oY 60 59 
1,336 938 1,119 
195 180 185 
3.1 33.8 26.5 











Short-Papers Symposium 


SYMPOSIUM 
meeting of the 
Piastics Group, 


SHORT-PAPERS 
featured the final 


t Elastomer & 


season Of tie 





Northeastern Section, A. C. S.. on May 
15 at Massachusetts Institute of Tecn- 
nology, ( amt ridge, Mass. Approximately 
100 mem! ers and guests attended the 
meeting, which consisted of seven short 
papers on various phases of elastomer and 
plast cs technology \l 


ystracts of the papers 
are givel below. 

“Plasticization of Synthetic Rubber 
Films for Low-Temperature Applica- 
tions.’ * Emile E. Habib, Dewey & Almy 
C hemical Co 

When __ plastici directly 


zers are added 


to neoprene latices, low-temperature re- 
ice is poor, and film strength falls 
rapidly with increasing plasticizer ad- 
owing to the interference of the 

‘izer particles which prevent the 


ion of a finely knit elastomer struc- 
is known that a gel formed from 
] two continuous 
the 





by coagulation has 


1e elastomer anc 


+ 


phases 


present: 


water. When stretched, these gels exhibit 
plastic flow. With the thought of replac- 
ing the water with a plasticizer as a con- 
inuous phase, 10% of a coagulable plas- 
Satis was added to the latex. The plas- 
ticizer formed an adsorbed layer on the 
elastomer. and the whole was then vul- 
canized to reduce the solvating action of 
the plasticizer on the film. When this 
film was placed into a_ solution of am 


plasticizer in alcohol, the film 
an amount of plasticizer equal 


ester-type 
picked up 


to the total amount of water originally 
present in the latex. 

\t —100° F. a plasticized neoprene bal- 
loon could be blown up to almost the 


dimensions of a natural rubber balloon 
(28 instead of 30 inches in diameter) ; 
unplasti cl ized neoprene _ bal- 
eight inches diameter at this 


whereas the 
loon burst at 


temperature. At 659% plasticizer content 
the plasticized neoprene film showed a 
tensile strength of 1,100 psi.; whereas the 


direct addition of 25% plasticizer to the 
latex resulted in a tensile strength of 
only 800 psi. Although the coagulation 
method of plasticization increases the 


tendency of the neoprene elastomer to 
crystallize, as shown by X-ray diffrac- 
tion studies, the compound is still resistant 
to low temperatures and does not harden. 

“Polymerization of Thermosetting 
Plastics with Ultrasonic Waves.” George 
A. Sofer, MIT. 

These studies were initiated as a 
sible means of following the state of cure 
in thermosetting resins while still in the 
mold. A _ high-frequency wave is_ sent 
directly to an analyzer tube, while a 
parallel wave which has been converted 
to equivalent supersonic energy is applied 
to one side of the press mold in which 
the thermosetting material is being cured. 
Transmitted energy from the mold is 
converted back to electrical impulses and 
superimposed on the original direct wave. 
The effect of state of cure on the trans- 
mission wave is shown by the degree of 
attenuation of the supersonic wave as com- 
pared to the direct wave. While this effect 
has been studied with thermosetting resins, 
it also has application in the study of rub- 
ber vulcanization. 

“Oil Blacks versus Gas Blacks.” 
W. Gnerre, Godfrey L. Cabot, thy 

After tracing the development of mod- 


pos- 


lara 


ern gas and oil blacks from the early days 
of lampblacks, the speaker showed how 
the furnace black method was the first 
means of producing fine blacks from oil- 


384 


type fuels, and how it has now produced 
the SAF (super abrasion furnace) black 
The chain-like aggregation of particles in 
this black is the reason for its excellent 
processing and tensile properties, as well 
as high electrical conductivity. Data shown 
indicated how equivalent particle sized 
blacks of the oil type were superior to 
[ gas type in modulus, tens.le, 
resistance, die swell, 


those of the 
resilience, abrasion 

and electrical resistance. Latest reports 
indicate that even in cold GR-S the SAF 
blacks can be expected to give about 40% 
better roadwear in tires than secured with 


EPC gas-type blacks. 
“Boltaron.” George Leaf, Bolta Co. 
Applications for Boltaron _ plasticized 
polyvinyl chloride range from corrosion 
resistant pipe and fittings for the food 
industry to plating solution and acid re- 


sistant tank linings for industry in general. 
Laminates 0.015-1.00 inch thick, and cast- 
ings up to four inches thick are also in 
wide use. Hot-air welding of Boltaron at 
350-3600° F., using welding f the 
same material, gives welds having 70-90% 
of the original strength. Mineral acid 
resistance is particularly good; a 60-day 
exposure to concentrated sulfuric acid has 
no effect. For the past 10 years this 
resistance to mineral acids has made 
Boltaron the outstanding coating material 
for electroplating tanks. The plastic will 
not withstand the attack of ketones. ace- 
tates, and certain hydrocarbons. 

“Hose Compounding.” Frank S. Greg- 
ory, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 

Hose manufacture can be divided into 
four main classes: woven hose, wrapped 
hose, horizontal braided hose, and vertical 
braided hose. After briefly describing the 
general characteristics of these four types, 
the speaker devoted most of his talk to 
the vertical braided hose. The require- 
ments for a good tube stock that w.ll 
resist pull-down on the braiders were 
given, and the functions of the various 
portions of the hose assembly were de- 
scribed. The compounding of this type of 
hose requires higher resin contents than are 
used in other rubber products. The practice 
of blending polymers was outlined, and 
emphasis given to the need of softer 
blacks. In some cases, as with gasoline 
hose for low-temperature use, the limits 
imposed on the product outweigh the need 
of easy processing and compounding and 
require compromises between easy hand- 
ling and final properties. 

“Evaluation of Colors for Rubber and 
Plastics.” Henry A. Johnson, Hood Rub- 
ber Co. 

The 10 requirements for a satisfactory 
color for use in rubber and plastics are: 
(1) purity and uniformity; (2) uniform 
tinting strength; (3) no bleeding or dis- 
coloration; (4) freedom from migration; 
(5) no retarding or accelerat:ng effect; 
(6) no effect on aging of the polymer 
(7) easy dispersion; (8) lightfastness; (9) 
heat resistance; and (10) freedom from 
grit. Although the human eye is not so 
infallible as the better spectrophotometers 
and other color evaluation instruments, the 


rods (¢ 


speaker expressed the opinion that the 
eye can distingu'sh more colors than the 
instrument. 

A method for evaluating and storing 
samples of pigments was described. The 
color is mulled in a plastisol base material 
for two passes and then transferred to 
three- by five-inch file cards baked for 


10-15 minutes at 220-230° F. under infrared 


1For details see our May issue, p. 246; Apr., 
} f 


o0 





color so prepared 
previous samples gives a precise 
judging colors by their true 
previously impossible when 
seed oil was used as the medium 
“Plastogels.”” Charles W. Bayley, 
General Latex & Chemical Co. 

The putty-like materials obtained when 
vinyl res.n plastisols are treated with gel- 


lamps. Comparing the 
with 
method of 


character, 


ling agents like silica gel, metallic soaps, 
or bentonite, may be fluid after working 
but rapidly recover their original torm 


when allowed to stand. After the plastogel 
has been heated to 350-400° F., the solvent 
or plasticizer solvates the resin and a 
complete tranformation in physical prop- 
erties take place. Such characteristics 
are useful in producing toys and. statuary 


and in the medical field where = shaping 
can be made directly against the body. 
Cold extrusion and calendering, followed 


by low-temperature embossing and curing. 
can be used to produce coasters, tiles, mats, 
and similar products. Corrosion resistant 
coatings, gaskets, and caulking compounds 
can be cured in place. Compound hardness 
can be varied from 60-100 durometer, and 
the economy and ease of use of these 
plastogels make for their rapid acceptance 
in many industrial and artistic fields. 

In the brief business session preceding 


the talks, Perley Coffin, General Latex 
& Chemical Co., was appointed chairman 
of the nominating committee. Ernst A. 


Hauser, of MIT and founder and honorary 
director of the Group, announced a three- 


week summer session at the Institute on 
“Elastomeric High Polymers in Science 
and Industry.”! 





Discusses Plasticizers 
TALK on 


“Plasticizers for Elas- 
tomers,” by Maxwell A. Pollack, 
Hardesty Chemical Co., featured the spring 
meeting of the Connecticut Rubber Group. 
Eighty members and guests attended the 
session, held in the auditorium of the 
United Illuminating Co., New Haven. 
Conn., on May 9. The meeting also in- 
cluded a showing of the sound-color film, 
“Neoprene, the Versatile Chemical Rub- 
ber,” by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Dr. Pollack began his talk by tracing 
the development of the plasticizer indus- 
try and showing the increasingly impor- 
tant position of the synthetic organic 
esters. The physical basis for plasticizer 
action was then discussed in detail, with 
special attention to the roles played by sec- 
ondary valence forces and steric factors. 
The speaker then discussed the practical 
aspects of compounding, giving criteria for 
the selection of plasticizers and _ stressing 
the importance of proper laboratory and 
service tests. 

Considerable attention was given to the 
property of low-temperature flexibility. It 
was demonstrated that the suitability of 
plasticizers for this purpose can be pre- 
dicted from the characteristics of compati- 
bility, viscocity, and viscosity index. A 
study of the relation between the freezing 
points of the pure plasticizers and that of 
the plasticized elastomer showed that there 
was no direct primary relationship, and 
that eutectic behavior was commonly en- 
countered. This work pointed up the im- 
portance of using properly selected blends 
of plasticizers to achieve extreme low- 
temperature performance. Dr. Pollack con- 
cluded his talk by reviewing currently used 
low-temperature plasticizers for the dif- 
ferent elastomers. 
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Dinsmore’s 
IRI Foundation Lecture 


THE seventh Foundation Lecture of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry was 
given in Wolverhampton England, May 23, 
by R. P. Dinsmore, vice president in 
charge of research and development of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
This was the second time the British 
organization has honored Dr. Dinsmore. 
In 1948 the group of rubber technologists, 
manutacturers, and educators awarded him 
the Colwyn Medal in recognition of his 
work in synthetic rubber research, its de- 
velopment and application. 

Introduction to the distinguished British 
audience was made by Sir Clive Baillieu, 
president of the Institution. 

The title of the lecture was “Economic 
and Physical Aspects of GR-S Modifica- 
tions,” and Dr. Dinsmore said _ that 
tinuing research in the field of oil-extended 
synthetic cold rubber (LTP GR-S) gives 
promise of further progress with both 
synthetic and natural rubbers in this field. 

The discovery of how to process tough 
rubbers by the oil-extended method in 
conventional rubber factory equipment is 
regarded as one of the most important 
to come out of America’s rubber research 
program in years. Rubbber chemists have 
long believed that these tough rubbers are 
superior in resilience and toughness to the 
soft rubbers ordinarily used. Until now, 
the problem has been how to use them 
in the factory. 

Addition of large quantities of readily 


con- 


available petroleum oils, which act as 
an internal lubricant, permits processing 
in the conventional equipment. The oil- 


extended method overcomes the tendency 
of tough rubbers to crack and tear under 
tension, as in the shaping of tire treads, 
it was pointed out. 

In England, as in this country, 
tance of the oil-extended synthetic rubber 
process is widely recognized, since at one 
stroke the process increases total rubber 
supplies, lowers cost of the material, and 
open the way for longer tire life, with 
attendant large savings for tire users. 

Tire tread tests conducted by Goodyear 
and the United States Government, Dins- 
more said, have proved that oil-master- 
batched rubbers give up to 21% longer 
tread wear than do standard cold or GR-S 
rubbers. Lower heat build-up of these oil- 
treated rubbers gives promise of using 
them for heavy-duty truck tires, he added. 

Recent experiments of great promise 
have been conducted with the new tough 
synthetic Alfin rubber, developed by Prof. 
\. A. Morton, of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, described as the most resil- 
lent of all the polymers of high molecular 
weight. Extremely difficult to process un- 
ler ordinary circumstances, these polymers 
are particularly well adapted to the oil 
masterbatching process, it was said. 

Commenting on the future outlook for 
oil-extended rubbers, Dinsmore said that 
it is a distinct possibility that useful im- 
provements to natural rubber, as well as to 
synthetic, may result from further investi- 
gation of the field. 

He also declared that there is room for 
and need of both natural and synthetic 
tubber in a market which has_ proved 
capable of rapid expansion under favor- 
able conditions. 

_ Forecasts of a steadily expanding rub- 
der consumption in this decade mal! 


impor- 


ke it 
Imperative that the synthetic rubber indus- 
try be maintained. By 1960 any excess 
wer demand of total rubber supplies, 
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in the United States and in the world, 
will disappear, the speaker declared. 

“We are left with the conclusion,” Dins- 
more added, “that the synthetic rubber bus- 
iness is essential for the present needs of 
the rubber industry and, if allowed to 
diminish in its potentialities, would remove 
the greatest hope for our industry's future 
expansion.” 





Chicago Group Hears Coe 


HE May 9 dinner-meeting of the Chi- 


cago Rubber Group highlighted a talk 
on “Rubber and the Chemical Industry” by 
John P. Coe, United States Rubber Co. 
Held at the Morrison Hotel, the meeting 
was attended by 148 members and guests. 

Mr. Coe traced the development of the 
rubber industry to its current vital role 
in the well being and defense of the na- 


tion. While many improvements have beep 
made in rubber processing equipment over 
the years, the major changes contributing 
to the growth of the industry have come 
from the application of chemistry to pro- 
duce new raw materials and compounding 
ingredients. To produce the properties 
needed in a product for a specific applica- 
tion, the rubber manufacturer has a wide 
choice of elastomers, resins, and other 
compounding ingredients. 

With the development of new chemical 
rubbers, plastics, amd resins, the manufac- 
turer has ceased to consider himself a 
rubber manufacturer and now considers 
himself a manufacturer of specific prod- 
ucts. Consequently he is prepared to make 
changes in his raw materials to maintain 
and improve product quality. Such changes 
may include switching from rubbers to 
plastics. The rubber industry, therefore is 
irrevocably tied to the chemical industry 
and can expect to expand along an ex- 
ponetial curve following the continued ex- 
pansion of the chemical industry, Mr. Coe 
concluded. 

New officers of the Group for the 1952- 
1953 season, on the basis of a recent letter 
ballot, were announced as follows: presi- 
dent, Herman Boxser, Acadia Synthetic 
Products Division, Western Felt Works; 
vice president, A. J. Hawkins, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; secretary, 
A. G. Susie, Armour Research Founda- 
tion; and treasurer; A. L. Robinson, Har- 
wick Standard Chemical Co. Newly 
elected directors are James E. Hopkins, 
Van Cleef Bros., Inc.; Charles H. Skuza, 
Central Rubber & Mfg. Co.; M. E. Jones, 
Marbon Corp.; and Maurice J. O'Conner, 
O'Conner and Choate. 





Snell Receives Award 


OSTER DEE SNELL, president of 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th St., 
New York 11, N. Y., was awarded the 
Honor Scroll Award of the New York 
Chapter, American Institute of Chemists, 
at the annual meeting on May 22 at the 
Hotel Commodore. Given annually to a 
chemist making an outstanding contribu- 
tion to his profession, the award was pre- 
sented by Karl M. Herstein, Herstein 
Laboratories. Gustav Egloff, Universal Oil 
Products Co., spoke on “Foster Dee, As | 
Know Him.” In accepting the award, 
Dr. Snell outlined the work of consulting 
chemists and their services to industry. 


Buffalo-Ontario 
Joint Meeting 





Group and 
Che. 


1 HE Buffalo Rubber 
on May 


Ontario Rubber Section, 
their annual jomt dinner-meeting 
16 at the General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. Approximately 172 
members and guests heard Ernest R. 
Bridgwater, FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
“Compounding Reclaim 





Co., Inc., speak on 


with New Elastomers for High Quality 
and Low Cost.” Mr. Bridgwater’s talk 
was based on a paper by M. F. Torrence 
and H. G. Schwartz. both of du Pont. 


Considered as a basic elastomer, reclaim 
combines with resistance to de- 
terioration by heat or ozone. The deficien- 
of reclaim stocks, such as low 
poor cut-growth resistance, etc., 
can be overcome by compounding w.th 
other elastomers. A study made of the 
effects of blending natural rubber. GR-S., 
and Neoprene Type GN-A with whole tire 
reclaim has revealed some unexpected dit- 
ferences between the effects of the different 
elastomers. It also showed that the addt- 
tion of small amounts of a new elastomer 
to reclaim may adversely affect certai 
properties of the compound; whereas larger 
amounts have a_ highly effect. 
The data show that the physical properties 
ot the reclaim-new elastomer blends are 
directly related to the type of new 
tomer used. and that the benefits derived 
vary with the type of elastomer. 

As judged by the overall qualities of 
the resulting vulcanizates, Neoprene Type 
GN-A appears to be the most satisfactory 
elastomer to blend with reclaim, Mr. Bridg- 
water said. Such blends show an outstand- 


1 
1OW Cost 


cles tensile 


strength, 





beneficial 


Clas- 


ing increase in resistance to ozone crack- 
ing, weathering, and cut growth, and a sub- 





stantial increase in tensile strength, par- 
ticularly after a f accelerated 
aging. A blend in which half the elastomer 
content is supplied by Type GN-A appears 


period of 


particularly attractive. There are indica- 
tions that further econom:es may be 
achieved by extending this 50:50 blend 
with additional black and oil without a 


significant loss in quality, the speaker con- 
cluded. 





Government to Use 
Industry Standards 


HE government and the military ser- 

vices will now use nationally recog- 
nized industry and technical society stand- 
ards “to the maximum extent practicable” 
in developing federal and military specifica- 
tions and standards, according to Willis S. 
MacLeod, director of the Standards Di- 
vision, Federal Supply Service, GSA 
Speaking before the Standards Council of 


the American Standards Association in 
New York on April 18, Mr. MacLeod 
said, 


“For the first time there is official rec- 
ognition, supported by statute, that nation- 
ally recognized standards and specifications 
shall be used.” 

GSA has already adopted 45 America: 
Standards, chiefly in the field of photo- 
graphic supplies, and indicates 
that possibly 210 standards can be adopted 
into federal specifications, Mr. MacLeod 
stated. According to Vice Admiral G. F. 
Hussey, Jr., managing director of the As- 
sociation, this change in government policy 
will save literally millions of dollars and 
hours of work. 


analysis 
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Revision in Identification 


| N "MEMORANDUM To All Rubber 
Con ers) under the dates of March 
10. April 22. and May 22, 1952, on the 
of “Revision in Identification of 





subject 

GR-S Synthetic Rubbers,” S. D. Morgan, 
chiet. Sales Branch, Synthetic Rubber Di- 
Vision, _ Recon struction Finance Corp., ex- 


new principles to be applied and 





i 

n code numbers to be used for all GR-S 
polymers offered for sale beginning July 
1, 1952. 

It was pointed out that during the past 
few years the number of standard, special, 
and experimental types of GR-S manutac- 
tured and distributed has increased sub- 
stantially. As the number of types has 





ucreased; so have the problems of produc- 


distribution. The result has been 
production and 


decrease in the efficiency ot 





cost ot 


an increase 1n the 


distribution, a 





RFC operations. a delay in delivery to 
consumers, and substantial variations in 
1e quality of the product because of short 
production runs 
As a. result of recommendations oi 
Rubber Industry Advisory Committee, 
RF ¢ lans to elimin those polymers 
which are duplications of other polymers 
and has established a new system of num- 
I the polymers. effective July iB 





a guide to selecting polymers that 











ill be available after July 1, 1952, the 
lowing principles been applied: 

\ll hot rubber F. GR-S), ex- 

re GR-S 1503 and GR-S X-682. will 

contain 23.5% bound styrene and all cold 


GR-S will contain 20% 


~ubber (41° F 


bound styrene 

Carbamate will be the shortstop used 
ae ae eae a j oe oe 
To! old rubber, and wd roquin me tor hot 
ubhe r 


In general, three types of polymers 





be made—staining, non-staining, and 
slightly staining. Staining polymers will 
e BILE and PBNA on an interchange 


stabilizers will be 
and “Polygard 
interchangeable 
“Wingstay S 
the list. t! 


the word 
stabilizer 





Non-staining 
“Wingstay S or equivalent” 
used on an 


Jasis 


or equivalent” 
basis. Where the pl 


or equivalent” 








meeting 





edt means a 
the Sy Rubber Division's chemical 
specifications for stabilizer of the mixed 


Where the phrase 
*“Polygard or equivalent” is used, the word 
“equivalent” means stabilizers meeting the 
hetic Rubber Division’s chemical spe- 
for stabilizers of the tris-nonyl 
type. The slightly stain- 
2 stabilized with Stalite. 

+. In accordance with industry request, 
RFC will identify the types of HAF car- 
yon blacks and processing oils incorporated 
in the polymers. The identification will 
be made on the quality. report which ac- 
companies each shipment ‘and in addition 
ill appear upon all paper bags containing 
the rubber. In the case of bare-back ship- 
ments of carbon black masterbatch, the 
identification wil be embossed on_ the 


ilkylated phenol type 








cations 
yhenyl phosphite 
x polymers will be 





bale. The following codes of identification 
will be used, and such letters will appear 
as a suffix to the polymer numbers 

AF Carbon Black 

ack O—(¢ ( 

A ex A S 
\ n3—\ S 
Cc x Cc D 

tex—R 





3 


in the case of oil master- 
letter following the pol- 


For example, 


vatches the first 
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of GR-S Synthetic Rubbers 


indicate the oil in- 
second letter will 
Thus 1800 con- 


number will 
and the 
carbon black. 


ymer 
corpe rated, 
indicate the 


taining Sundex 53 and Philblack O will 
be .dentified as 1800-NO. 

It should be clearly understood, the 
Morgan April 22 memo said, that RFC 
will identify these polymers for the con- 
sumers iniormation only. No orders for 
polymers specifying certain antioxidants, 
HAF blacks. or processing oils will be 


accepted. All purchase orders will specify 
only the basic code number, and RFC will 
ship, from production or inventory, accord- 
ing to basic code numbers, without regard 
to suttixes. 

All cold rubber, with the exception 
of the 100% fatty acid emulsified types, 
will be polymerized in a standard sugar- 
free iron activated recipe. 

6. In emulsifying cold rubber there 
be three types of emulsification, 100% 
50/50 rosin/fatty acid, and 
acid. 
The standard loading for carbon black 
will be 50 parts ot black 
polymer. 
be classified as a different 
Mooney viscosity of 
the polymer must be at least 15 points 
removed from the mean Mooney viscosity 
of another polymer of the same composi- 


will 
rosin 
acid, 100% 
fatty 


masterbatches 
on 100 parts of 

8. In order to 
polymer, the mean 





tion. 
9. RFC will continue to issue “X” num- 
bers for experimental polymers. After 1s- 


number may continue in 
maximum of six months. 
this period it will 
lar number 


suance, an "“X" 
production for a 
\t the conclusion of 
be discontinued, or a regu 
signed 

10. As RFC will 
est tablish specifications for all raw mate- 
to be incorporated in GR-S polymers. 
\t such time suppliers of raw materials 
will submit their materials to the Mate- 
Procurement Branch, RFC, Synthetic 
Division, and upon approval such 
will be used interchangeably. 


as- 


practicable, 


SOOT] as 


rials 
Rubber 

materials 
GR-S 


IDENTIFICATIONS OF 


RUBBERS 


NUMBER 
SYNTHETI¢ 


Copt 


NEW 


Series 
pe eeree 1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
pera 1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
2000 
2100 
xX 





A reasonably detailed de scription of the 
various individual polymers of each of 
the series may be obtained from the Sales 
Branch, Synthetic Rubber Division, RFC, 
Washington 25, D. C. This list shows 
the old polymer numbers replaced by those 


ot the new coding system. 





Program Service to Local 
Rubber Groups 


Division of Rubber Chemistry of 
American Chemical Society has fre- 


HE 
T the 


1 


quently been asked by its various spon- 
sored local Rubber Groups for assistance 
in providing speakers on rubber industry 


or technical subjects for programs of the 
Groups. The liaison committee of the 
Division, headed by the vice chairman, 
has been assigned the problem of helping 
the Groups with programs when requested 





to do so and has agreed that it can act 
as a clearing house between the Groups 
and organizations who might be willing 
to provide speakers on practical and timely 
subjects related to the rubber industry, 
It is felt specifically that suppliers to the 
rubber industry might welcome the oppor- 
tunity to register a paper with the liai- 
son committee for presentation at Rubber 
Group meetings. This committee would 
promptly advise all 14 Rubber Groups 
ot the availability and subject of the paper 
so that, if interested, the program chair- 
man of any Group could contact the sup- 
plier for a speaker. It is felt that in 
some cases more than one Group might 
wish to hear a given paper. 


The Division of Rubber Chemistry in- 
vites all companies who might have a 
paper of interest to Rubber Groups to 


register the paper with the Division vice 


chairman and the liaison committee. For 
1952, S. G. Byam, Rubber Chemicals Divi- 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., is vice chairman 


of the Division and chairman of the liaison 
committee. Other members of the commit- 
tee are: R. E. Hutchinson, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of California, 2595 Firestone 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; A. E. Lau- 
rence, Phillips Chemical Co., 230 N. Canal 


St.. Chicago, Ill.; H. W. Sutton, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 29 Hampshire 
St.. Cambridge, Mass.; and T. A. Wer- 
kenthin, Bureau of Ships, Navy Depart- 


Washington, D. C. 


ment, 





New Flexol Plasticizer 
NEW 


general-purpose primary plasti- 

cizer for vinyl chloride resins, desig- 
nated Flexol Plasticizer CC-55, is now 
available in tank-car quantities from Car- 


bide & Carbon Chemicals Co., division 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
New York, N. Y. Consisting of di- 


2-ethylhexyl hexahydrophthalate, the new 
plasticizer features utility in all major 
vinyl plastics compounding, including cal- 
endered extruded goods, plastisols. 
and organosols. Excellent light and_ heat 
stability characteristics make CC-55 equal- 
ly useful in clear and pigmented products. 

The new plasticizer has excellent com- 


goods, 


patibility with vinyl chloride resins and 
with many coating resins aad polymers. 
Tests indicate that neither ultra-violet 
light nor high humidity at high tempera- 
tures has an adverse effect on its com- 
patibility. Vinyl compounds _ plasticized 


with CC-55 are resistant to water leach- 
ing and have good low-temperature flexi- 
bility. Plastisols based on CC-55 have very 
low v:scosities and excellent storage sta- 
bility. 


National Power Show 


HE twentieth National Exposition of 


Power & Mechanical Engineering will 
be held in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y., December 1-6. As in the past, 


under the auspices of the Amert- 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, will 
be held in conjunction with its annual 
meeting. The show will occupy three floors 


the show, 


of the Palace and comprise displays ot! 
more than 300 types of products repre- 
senting equipment used in the generation 


and distribution of power. 
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sco at Gates Club 


AND SPENCER. director, 
thetic Rubber Division, Reconstruction 
ance Corp.. was the speaker before a 
ing of the Gates Technical Club of 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., 

22. Guests were present from all 


Syn- 





r the country. and virtually every major 
rubber company and many supplier com- 
panies were represented at the meeting. 

Spencer reviewed the development of 


the synthetic rubber industry in the United 


rid War Il and then 





States since Wo point- 
ed out that with the outbreak of war in 
Korea, synthetic rubber production had to 
be expanded because civilian use at that 
time couls t keep the synthetic rubber 
ants ope 
arch and development ef 
have resulted in “ improvements 
cold rubber (LTP GR-S) and 
€ bber, and now synthetic 
preterred by 25% of the nation’s 


preter 
remaining 40% 


the remaining users, 35% 


rubber. and the 

















use elther svt thetic or natural rubber, 
with price the deciding factor. 

Phe scope he complexity ot the 
gover ts ‘ob are further exemplified 
by the international picture, Spencer said. 
At present American synthetic rubber 
1s ! on with natural rubber 
from the East, and the price of 








natural rubber has been driven dangerously 
low. Half the wealth of re countries 
in the. Far East. is = rived from natural 
rubber. With the pric yd to less than 
s0¢ a pound, and in vel disorders ramp- 
ant whi ecessitate gathering rubber at 
the risk of their lives, the incentives are 
in u halance with the risks for 
tl ucers. 





rubber prod 


Controls have been removed from every 








ype rubber except sole crepe, and the 
ale ot the government owned synthetic 
rubber plants together with the mainten- 
ce of an adequate stockpile of natural 
41 ynthetic rubbers for emergency uses 
are the only remaining government goals. 





Thompson on Reclaiming 


T HE 





meeting of the season 
Rubber Group, 


Hotel May- 


i ngeles 
held May 6 at 





ingeles, Ca Some 293 mem- 

and guests attended the meeting, 
vhich included an afternoon technical ses- 
sion, fol and entertain- 


lowed DY a dinner 








ment { under the sponsorship of 
the Kirkhill Rubber Co. The technic il 
session highlighted a talk on the ‘“Manu- 


facture and Use of Regenerated Rubber” 
by H. H. Thompson, Xylos Rubber Co. 
Mr. Thompson began his talk with a 
review of the of rubber vulcaniza- 
ti i leanization. There followed 
the ene process, 


eory 





and devulce 


a discu 











including iterials, the standard wet 
method, and the newer Lancaster, dip, and 
gh-pressure gun modifications. The vari- 


reclaims were de- 
together with their prop- 
The advantages to 
into 


> t 
s of! 





Ous stan t 
scribed in detail 
erties and applications . 
be obtained by cor a iting reclaim 











a rubber compound ‘lude constant price, 
less power mr time  requieed for milling, 
uniformity, other tactors that result 
in a saving in final product cost without 
undue sacrifice of quality. 

! brie? business session followed the 
Inner, and reports were heard from the 


June, 1952 


CALENDAR 


International Organization for 
21. Standardization. Triennial Meet- 
ing. Columbia University, New 
York: N.Y. 
Akron Rubber Group. Annual 
Outing. Firestone Country Club. 
Boston Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. Andover Country Club, 
Andover, Mass. 
Miami Valley Section, SPE. An- 
nual Picnic. Terrace Park Coun- 
try Club, Milford, O. 
June 23- Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 
25. and Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Assn. Joint Meet- 


June 20. 


ing. Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
June 23- American Society for Testing 


27. Materials. Annual Meeting. Stat- 
ler and New Yorker Hotels, New 


York, N. Y. 

June 26. Rhode Island Rubber Club. Sum- 
mer Outing. Metacomet Golf 
Club, East Providence, R. I. 

June 27. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Golf Outing. Forest Lake 
Golf Club. 
Washington Rubber Group. Golf 
Tournament. Annapolis Roads 
Club, Annapolis, Md. 

July 22. Buffalo Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. Transit Valley Country 
Club. 

July 25. Chicago Rubber Group. Golf Out- 
ing. St. Andrew’s Country Club. 

Aug. 5. New York Rubber Group. Golf 
Tourney. 

Aug. 22. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Sum- 


mer Outing. Cedarbrcok Country 
10. Club. 
American Standards Assn. Third 
National Standardization Confer- 
ence, Museum of Science & In- 
Sept. 8- dustry, Chicago, Ill. 
Sept. 9% Seventh National Chemical Ex- 
13. position. Coliseum, Chicago, Ill. 
Sept. 10- National Petroleum Assn. An- 
12. nual Meeting. Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Sept. 19. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Sept. 25. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Oct, 3. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. 

Oct, 6- National Hardware Show. Grand 


10. Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
Oct, 7. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Northern California Rubber 
Group. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N.Y. 
Akron Rubber Group. 
New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Assn. of Consulting Chemists & 
Chemical Engineers. Annual 
Symposium. Belmont Plaza Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
Division of Rubber 
31. A. C. S. Hotel Statler, 
Bw. ¥. 
Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N, J. 


Oct. 8. 
Oct. 9. 


Oct. 15. 


Oct. 17. 
Oct. 24. 


Chemistry, 
Buffalo, 


various Group committees and officers. 
W. J. Haney, Kirkhill general manager, 
acted as host for the entertainment pro- 
gram and also introduced the 35 officers 
and members of the company present at 
the meeting. The second part b the pro- 
gram consisted of a talk on > Educa- 
tion of a Newspaper Man” by est Rodri- 


Angeles Examiner. The meeting 
drawing for <— prizes 


guez, Los 
concluded with a 





contributed by Kirkhill and won by Harry 
Hoffman, Avery -e Co.; Don Mon- 
roe, Dow Corning : Tom Doumani, 


Pacific Hard 
hite, Arrowhead 
Shaw, Container 


Union Ol RO. 3 Fre 
Rubber Co.; Randy 
Rubber Co.; and C. D. 
Engineering C 

The Group held its 








nent of the vea Mav 16 at tne Rio 
Hondo Golf Club. Some 30 members and 
guests participated, and prizes were won 
by the following: best approach shot, 
Rov Phe la \tlas Sponge Rubber a's 


lowest total putts, Wilbur Johnson, E. I. 


lu Pont de highest 





gross score, n Mig. 
Co : lowest gross score Dick Hillard, 
] drive, Bill Beeson, guest; 

Red Stille Dow-Elco Co.; 

Bert Toves, Shell Chem- 

second blind bogey, Bob 





ne Tire & Rubber Co. 





Heads New AEC Branch 













W!! LIAM LEE DAVIDSON, former 
director of physical research for T} 

B. F. Goodrich Co., is heading the new 

Office of I ial Development estab- 

ished by the <n - Commission 
1 May | ington headquarters 

The new will handle the dissemina- 

tion to indu strv of AEC technical data of 

nee in the fields of chem- 

specializes d equipment, 

_ Accordi to M. W. 





r, the new 
ing the Com- 
ation program. 





























h ishment of an 

strial € ] office has impor- 

ong-ra lications, looking to the 
day when i vy will carry on its own 
a substantial part of the national atomic 
energy program with opportunity for real 
i! ive,” Bover said. 

. 
New Acrylic Monomer 
CRYLAMIDE, a new acrylic mono- 

A mer, is now available trial lots 
from American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New Yor! k 20, N. Y. A crys- 
talline witl a comparativel ly long 
shelf life, the mater ial’s reactive doul ble- 
bond readily permits the addition of a vari- 
ety 1 C h as alcohols, at ine 
nercapta s. It is reactive 
to forn ng methylolacryla- 
mide or acr lide. This 
general reactivi makes Acrylat nide of val- 
ue as a chemi interme liate, as well as 
a monomer. Potential applications for Acry- 





nide polymer le polyme ers include the 














preparation of adhesives, dispersing agents, 
thickening agents, surface coatings, syn- 
thetic leathers, synthetic rubbers, and finish- 
ing agents for papers and textiles. Modifi- 


cation of acrylonitrile fibers by the incor- 
\crylamide is said to produce 


poration of 
affinity for acid dyes. 


an improved 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


Synthetic Rubber Plant Disposal in One Year Possible; Rubber Study Group 
to Study Surplus Rubber Problem 


With the decision in June to be made 
by Congress on a one-year or a two- 
year extension of the Rubber Act of 
1950, the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
in conjunction with the rubber, petro- 
leum, and chemical industries has started 
work on a detailed synthetic rubber 
plant disposal plan for submission to 
Congress within the next six months to 
one year. 

The International Rubber Study Group 
at its meeting in Ottawa, Ont., Canada, 
in May established a Working Party to 
study the matter of possible future sur- 
pluses or shortages of rubber and to 
recommended measures to avoid such 
situations Great doubt was expressed 
by several delegations that an _ inter- 
national agreement in rubber could be 
established, even if all the nations were 
predisposed to do so. World natural 
rubber production was estimated at 1.- 
690,000 long tons, synthetic rubber pro- 
duction at 910,000 long tons, with na- 
tural consumption at 1,450,000 long tons 
and synthetic consumption at 875,000 
long tons for 1952. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., on May 14 distributed to rub- 
ber goods manufacturers and purchas- 
ing agents its latest booklet, “Type De- 
scriptions and Packing Specifications for 
Natural Rubber.” effective July 1, 1952, 
as adopted by the RMA and by the 
Rubber Trade Association of New York, 
Inc. RMA-type samples are also avail- 
able for almost all natural rubber grades 
and will be explained at meetings in 
principal rubber goods manufacturing 
centers. 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., warned 
last month that in spite of the present 
ample supply of rubber a shortage is 
soon to come and urged that a program 
to meet this situation be mapped out 
at once. 

Wage and contract negotiations be- 
tween the United Rubber Workers of 
America, CIO, and the three major 
Akron rubber companies will begin in 
June. 


Washington Report 
By 
ARTHUR J. KRAFT 
Rubber Legislation 


1 


Congress is expected to decide early in 
June whether it wants a one- or two-year 
extension of the Rubber Act of 1950, slated 


to expire June 30. The House voted its 
unanimous approval of a two-year exten- 
sion back in February, and the Senate 


acting on a recommendation of its Armed 
Services Committee. adopted a one-year 
extension on May 16. 

Neither group proposed any substantial 
iges in the present law, which went 
e books in 1948 and was extended 
for two years in 1950. Neither the House 
\rmed Services committees, 
recommended extension, explicitly 


nor Senate 


which 
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leclared their intention to permit sales 
rv lease of the plants at the expiration 
t the present law. 

But, as in the 1948 and 
the Administration again was 
submit) recommendations on disposal to 
Congress prior to the expiration date. 
Implicit in the events leading up to House 
ind Senate action on the latest extension 
vas their approval of industry and gov- 
‘rmment suggestions that an all-out effort 
he made to develop a detailed disposal 
program. 

No such ettort has been made heretotore 
The Steelman report of January, 1950, 
uutlined the problems and issues involved 
in a disposal program. but left the tormu- 
lation of such a program to await a speci- 
ne directive from Congress, which the 
President sought, but did not get. The so- 
called disposal report forwarded to Con- 
gress by the President in January, 1952, 
suggested disposal of only the butyl rubber 
ants and again presented no 
plan tor bringing this about. 
government. with RFC spearhead- 
ing the effort. now is taking the bull by 
the horns and already has under way 
the development of a detailed program for 
turning the synthetic rubber industry over 
to private ownership. The plan actually 
got under way some months ago with 
the formation of a nine-member Rubber 
Industry Advisory Committee to the RFC. 
From meetings of this group of top com- 


1950 laws, 


asked to 


concrete 


Th 
A ile 


pany executives with top RFC _ officials 
‘ame agreement that, Congress willing, 


RFC and the industry would buckle down 
and draft a concrete disposal plan. 

The first step to implement that decision 
came early in May when RFC Synthetic 
Rubber Division Director Leland Spencer 
isked the advisory committee to name a 
subcommittee to join with RFC in work- 


ing out that program. The subcommittee 
eld its first meeting in Washington on 
May 26 


Spencer said that “in time” he intends 


to invite petroleum companies currently 
gaged in the rubber program to join 
formulating this disposal plan. He will 


such as Mon- 
Union Carbide, 
betore the plan 


ilso invite chemical firms, 
santo, Dow, Koppers, and 
to make their contribution 
s finalized. RFC has said that it has 
no intention ot “freezing” out anyone with 
in interest in working on a disposal plan. 

Other agencies of government, and _ the 
Congressional Armed Services committees, 
vill be consulted from time to time, before 
i final program is presented to Congress 
vith an expected recommendation for au- 
thority to put that program into effect. 
The Detense and Justice departments are 


ilso certain to follow closely the disposal 
planning being spearheaded by the RFC. 
Spencer is expected to name one otf 


his top deputies to give full time to work- 
industry subcommittee on 
ieveloping a program. The major rubber 
ompanies. in their testimony before the 
Senate Armed Services rubber subcommit- 
te on May 14. generally agreed that about 
six months to a year of hard and steady 
effort should produce a spelled-out disposal 
plan. 

The three-member Senate Armed Sery- 


mo with the 


ng 


ices rubber subcommittee heard trom REC 
viticials and company representatives at a 
brisk two-hour public hearing on exten- 
sion of the Rubber Act, held in Washing- 


ton on May 14. Those testifying were 
Harry A. MacDonald, RFC Administra- 
tor: William O'Neil, president, General 
Tire & Rubber Co.; George M. Tisdale, 


vice president, United States Rubber Co.; 
fohn L. Collyer, president, B F. Good- 
rich Co.; and R. C. Jopling, vice presi- 
dent, Phillips Petroleum Co. Also inserted 
into the record were statements filed by 
Goodyear. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
General Services Administration, Esso 
Standard Oil Co., and a letter from 
Mr. Jopling. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the 
subcommittee went into executive session 
to hear a report on the status of the 
natural rubber stockpiling program—in- 
cluding stockpile figures—from Spencer of 
RFC. The one-year extension was recom- 
mended and adopted the next day by the 
full Armed Services Committee and ap- 
proved by the Senate on the day follow- 
ing. It is understood that the subcommit- 
tee chairman, Sen. Lyndon Johnson (Dem., 
Tex.). favored recommending the two-year 
extension, as previously approved by the 
House. but agreed to a one-year extension 
favored by his subcommittee colleague, 
Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (Rep., Mass.). 
The third member of the subcommittce, 
Sen. Lester Hunt (Dem., Wyom.), did 
not attend the May 14 hearing. 

MacDonald, in his formal statement, 
said the job of reactivating the  syn- 
thetic rubber plants after the outbreak 
i war in Korea left no opportunity to 
work on a disposal plan—and he ques- 
tioned whether it would have been “appro- 
priate,” even had the time been available, 
to discuss such a program. 

He noted the technological 
achieved while RFC has been carrying 
on the reactivation and expansion program 

-levelopment of cold rubber, oil-extended 
rubbers, and “other and less spectacular 
technical discoveries and progress 1mprove- 
ments which have greatly improved the 
quality of general-purpose rubber and per- 
mitted the development of special-purpose 
synthetic rubber of types which can be 
used in place of natural rubber for most 
purposes without sacrificing quality.” 
“While many of the questions which 
were in the minds of industry and gov- 
ernment two years ago as to the future 
of the synthetic rubber program are still 
somewhat unanswered,” he said, “...we 
cannot overemphasize the significance ot 
the synthetic rubber program to the people 
of our country.” He noted that the RFC 
has had the ‘“whole-hearted 
a large segment of the rubber, petroleum. 
alcohol, and chemical industries to meet 
the unprecedented demands for rubber in 
the face of grave international conditions 
and rapid fluctuations in the world rubber 
market.” 

MacDonald concluded his statement by 
declaring that “two things remain to be 
done. On the one hand we must continue 
the operation of the facilities to the extent 
necessary to meet our civilian and defense 
At the same time we must go for- 
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needs. 
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development of plans for 
facilities from govern- 
ment ownership to private industry in 
wcordance with the intent of Congress 
xpressed in the Rubber Act of 1948.” 
Asked by Senator Johnson if he was 
wreeable to a two-year extension, Mac- 
Jonald replied, “I believe I am.” 

The RFC chief became 
n May 20—after the 
a One-year extension. 
sroup of Chicago bankers. 
2FC now is looking for way to 
‘ranster the $750 million synthetic rubber 
ndustry to private ownership. RFC syn- 
‘hetic rubber sales, he stated, are running 
it $35 to $40 million a month. At the 
ame time the decline in natural rubber 
rices and the building of our natural 


ward with the 
the transfer of the 


more expansive 
Senate declared 
Speaking to a 
MacDonald said 


some 


“ibber stockpile has made the need of 
wnthetic rubber less acute than at the 
tart of the Korean war. 


What RFC wants to do now, he con- 
imued, is to devise some way of turning 
wer the plants to private industry which 
ill be both economic and guarantee con- 
inued operation, assuring the availability 
synthetic rubber in event of another 
mergency. 
What we now have is RFC moving 
inead with the framing of a detailed plan 
i disposal on the strength of only the 
aguest indications that Congress will per- 
nit any disposal plan to be put into effect 


the next year or two. That RFC’s 
ging ahead anyway with this d.fficult 
wd time-consuming task lends some cre- 
lence to the statements heard around 
Vashington last summer when Spencer 
cepted the job of heading RFC’s rub- 
er operation. At that time. it was said. 


Spencer agreed to postpone his return to 
rivate industry on the condition that he 
vould be permitted to get to work on 
lratting a disposal program. 
The industry testimony presented to the 
hnson subcommittee uniformly favored 
the course RFC is pursuing now. All 
ubber companies. and Phillips Petroleum, 
wreed that RFC and industry should get 
lown immediately to the job of seeing 
hat kind of disposal plan can be drafted 
| that this should be presented to Con- 
aress when completed. Goodyear suggested 
1 two-year extension of the Rubber Act; 
hile the other companies suggested one 
ear. Firestone said the act should be 
xtended only as long as necessary to get 
greement on a disposal plan. General fa- 
red a six-month extension, stating that 
ranster of the plants to private hands can 
completed in that time. Stanley C. 
lope, president. of Standard, asked 
e committee to authorize immediate dis- 
sal of the butyl plants. In a letter dated 
lay 9, Hope said Esso would be willing 
its butyl patents 


Esso 


license 
The testimony of the rubber com- 
amounted to a testament of 
eir faith that synthetics have come of 
ge and that now is the time to sell the 
lants. The company executives struck the 
eme that if disposal were again de- 
‘red indefinitely. the steady progress that 
is marked synthetic rubber development 
ould tall into desuetude. Lacking the im- 
etus that private competition can endow, 
mtinued government ownership threatens 
) stifle technological progress, the only 
ire gurantee of a strong synthetic rubber 
dustry safeguarding our security. The in- 
istry must go forward or back—there is 
) standing still, and the clear inference 
tom the industry statements was that 
rivate firms, spurred by competitive drive. 
me could steer a sure course forward. 
O'Neil, of General Tire, added another 


anies 
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point in stressing the timeliness of the 
transfer of the rubber plants to private 
hands at the present time. If the govern- 
ment still owns the copolymer plants at 
the end of another two years, these plants 
may be all but worthless. 

“Promising research is 
O'Neil declared, “which may lead to a 
process completely eliminating the emul- 
sion polymerization method used in the 
present plants. If this materializes, new 
processing plants could be built for less 


under way,” 


than one-third the cost of building the 
present-type copolymer plant, and the new 
plant will produce better and lower cost 


synthetic rubber in less time.” 
Tisdale, of U. S. Rubber, suggested that 
a plant leasing program be instituted by 
September 30. 1952, and that a plan for 
disposal by sale be presented to Congress 
next January to take June 30, 1952 
‘nder the leasing scheme, he suggested 
a security minimum of 450,000 tons ot 
(R-S be set production floor; that 
the | to produce and consume 
that minimum; that 


he lessee agree 
or sell his share of 
from any consumer 


he accept firm orders 
r the government; and that, if the 
ernment retains control of the butadiene 
plants. it agree to supply all the petroleum 
butadiene the lessee needs to operate his 
_— The however, will be per- 


effect 


as a 


gov- 


lessee, 


nitted to negotiate for private sources ot 
butadiene. The lessee of the copolymer 
plant, it was also suggested, would agree 


to keep idle capacity needed for security 
reasons in standby. 

Collyer, ot Goodrich, suggested imme- 
diate sale or lease of the butyl plants and 
that Congress “require the formulation” by 
next January of plans for disposal, with 
national security safeguards. of all govern- 
ment GR-S, butadiene, and styrene facili- 


ties—the program to go into effect by 
June 30, 1953. 

Jopling, of Phillips Petroleum, had sev- 
eral suggestions, including immediate dis- 
posal before the value of the plants falls 
further because of technical and_ physical 
obsolescence, and that the price of syn- 


thetic rubber be adjusted to reflect costs 
on a commercial basis. It was also sug- 
gested that Congress, in permitting dis- 
posal. require that production be main- 
tained at no less than 600,000 tons of 
GR-S annually, the present capacity which 
can be operated on petroleum butadiene. 


The government 
gram should be 
are put into private 
posal of the butyl 
but the Rubber Act 
extended either one 
so it would not expire in 
Jopling said his company 


sponsored research pro- 
continued after the plants 
hands. Immediate dis- 
plants was favored, 
otherwise should be 
vear or three years; 
an election year. 
hopes in the 


future to produce synthetic rubber and 
offer it for sale in “domestic and foreign 
markets in competition with natural rub- 


Ocr. 

Esso President Hope, in his letter to the 
committee, spoke of the “major research 
program being conducted by the Standard 
Oil Development Co. with the assistance 


ot U. S. Rubber to use butyl rubber for 
passenger-car_ tires.” 
“One of these tires.” he reported, “has 


testing conditions for 


survived rigorous 
25,000 miles. A great deal more work 
must be done.” Hope added, “before butyl 


tires can be produced commercially which 
are satisfactory in all respects.” 

MacDonald, in his statement, 
government operation trom the 
ot subsidy. 

“Without subsidy,” he said, “and with 
full recovery of the government’s invest- 
ment and a small profit, the RFC is now 
selling synthetic rubber at substantially 


defended 
impute ition 


less than the price of natural rubber to 


\merican industry.” 


Ottawa Rubber Study Group 
Meeting 


\ccording to the official release 
issued in Ottawa: 

‘The Ninth Meeting of the International 
Rubber Study Group held in Ottawa un- 
der the cha.rmanship of Mr. A. F. W. 


Plumptre, Head of the Canadian Delega- 


press 


tion, ended on May 9, 1952. The Vice 
Chairmen were M. C. Lakshnakara Kash- 
emsanta. Head otf the Thai hag i 
and Dr. R. Blankenfeld, Head of Dele- 
gation of the Federal Republi a Ger- 
many 


was attended by Delega- 
Belgium, British Colo- 
Territories, Burma, 
Fede ral Rept 


‘The Meeting 
tions of Australia, 
nial and Dependent 
Canada, Ceylon, Denmark 


lic of Germany, France, ‘Indonesia, Italy, 
Japan. Liberia, Netherlands, Thailand, 
United Kingdom, United States of Amer- 
ica and Viet-Nam, and by Observers from 
the United Nations Organizat ion, the Food 


Organization, the Organi- 
E conomic Coopera- 
American States, 


Rubber Develop- 


and Agriculture 
zation for European 
tion, the Organization of 
and the International 
ment Committee. 

“Very full information concerning the 
policies and problems of member govern- 
ments was exchanged. A number of short- 
term and long-term problems of special 
concern to member pel wsceccan od to the pro- 
ducing and manufacturing industries, and 
to the rubber trade were discussed, and 
where necessary these will be further con- 
sidered by the Governments and other 
parties concerned. 

‘The Group noted that many of its 
members were greatly concerned about the 
uncertainties of rubber production, 
sumption and price and, because of con- 
siderable variety of opinion as to the best 
attempting to solve these prob- 
Group resolved to pursue the 
matter by establishing a Working Party 
with the following terms of re ference :— 

‘To consider whether measures de- 
signed to prevent burdensome surpluses 
shortages of rubber are neces- 
sary and practicable; to prepare drafts 
of any agreements required to imple- 
ment such measures; and to report back 
to the Study Group as as possible.’ 
“It was agreed that membership of the 
Working Party should be open to all 
members of the who wish to be 


con- 


method of 
lems, the 


or seri US 


soon 


Group 
represented 
“The Group examined the 
tistical position and made 
natural and synthetic rubber 
and consumption during 1952. It 


world sta- 
estimates for 
prod uction 
was esti- 





mated that the world production of natural 
rubber would be around 1,690,000 long 
tons; while production of synthetic in 
member countries would be around 910,000 
long tons. In regard to consumption it 
was estimated that the world might con- 


into manufactured goods 
natural rubber and 
approximately 875,000 long tons of syn- 
thetic rubber, apart from the synthetic 
rubber produced in non-member countries. 
The balance of estimated production over 
estimated consumption of botk natural 
and synthetic rubber was expected to be 
absorbed into governmental and commer- 
Tables 1, 2, and 3 give, de- 


turn 


long tons of 


sume, 1.€., 
1.450.000 


cial stocks 
tailed figures. 
‘The Group also 
statistical position of 
and estimated that 
1952 might be about 


considered the world 
natural rubber latex, 
world production in 
85,000 long tons 
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ESTIMATED NATURAL RUBBER 


PRODUCTION IN 1952 


TABLE l, 

















Tons 
550 
4 675 
Ce 105 
\ ambodia 60 
100 
60 
10 
36 
20 
18 
Pr ; 
Othe es a2 
Lota 1,690 
\ 2. EstTiMatep SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PRODUCTION IN 1952 
‘Tm Thousand Long Tons £ 
Tons 
U.S.A 
Ge 
t 910 
Figures for GR-S cold rubber are inclusive 
AI riMATED NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 











ER CONSUMPTION IN 1952 
Thousand Long Tons 
oy 
Natural theti t 
465 i790 
210 4 
15 ] 
b 
124 13 137 
SS 12 100 
38 Ss 46 
s " 15 l 16 
24 349 
34 5) 74 
7) 2 aT 
Ss 356 4y 365 








producer spokesmen have 
re at the continued heavy 
f synthetic rubber production 
irom U. S. Government plants. A 
nded that GR-S output 

that the natural 
rubber stockpile is at a safe level. Many 
laim that current GR-S production 





be cut back now 


that the RFC selling price 











es nO full commercial costs. 

Phe Am industry and our govern- 
ment officials met these arguments at 
Ottawa, in and out of the conference 
room, mostly by trying to impress upon 
roducer reé tatives that synthetic rub- 
er iS a competitor to natural 
bber and that producers might as well 


learn to accept that tact. 





Leland Spencer, speaking to the Study 
Group at Ottawa, said that RFC’s selling 
rice covers all raw materials and pro- 
duction costs, plus plant amortization and 
charges. After meeting these charges, RFC 


turned in a profit to the U. S. Treasury 
of some $12 million last year and expects 
to turn in at least $25 million this year, 

uughly a profit to sale ratio of 5%. 

The resolution adopted by the Rubber 
Study Group to set up a Working Party 
to study the necessity and feasibility of 
taki measures—such as_ establishment 


nternational 





marketing quotas and 


rice floors—to stabilize rubber marketing, 
vas introduced by the Indonesian govern- 
nent. The Vietnamese delegation gave it 
strong support. The United States, the 





United Kingdom, the British Colonial and 
Dependent Territories, and Canada op- 
posed adoption of the resolution—each of 
these four delegations raised doubts as to 
whether a mutually satisfactory agree- 





The 
delegations went along with the Indone- 
sian proposal. ; we 

The first meeting of the Working Party j 


ment could be draited. remaining 


will be held in London, probably 1 
or August. Each nation who wishes to 
participate may have three delegates at 
the conference table. The U. S. delega- 


tion, at least for the first meet.ng, will | 


entirely of State 


probably be composed 
Department officials. 

\s far as American officials see it, 
nothing decisive will come from this effort 
agreement on marketing or 
perhaps a realization by 
agreement is im- 
who stood against 


at reaching 
prices, except 
producer elements that 
possible. The Malayans. 


the Indonesian proposal at Ottawa, ap- 
parently already realize this fact, as 
desirous as Malayan producers are for 
price stability and assured markets for 
their rubber. 

The United States industry takes the 


bulk of its natural rubber in lower grades, 
and Indonesia is the largest producer of 
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low-grade rubber. This fact is of some 
importance if Indonesia is hoping that, 
by getting international agreement on price 
floors, it will sustain its smallholder rub- 
ber economy. Wet slab rubber of lower 
grades produced in Indonesia is sold to 
‘hinese remillers in Singapore at a very 


low price. The Singapore remiller takes 
the risks and the profits incident to price 
fluctuations arising from changes in de- 
mand for this lower-grade rubber. The 
benefit of the higher market price goes 


to the Singapore remiller, not to the 
Indonesian producer. If the Indonesian 
producer is looking for a higher return on 
his rubber, it would that best 
bet is to try to get a larger share of the 
going market price, perhaps by selling 
less wet slab to Singapore and more in 
New York or London or by working out 
a better deal with the Singapore remillers. 

Under the current price practice—pric- 
ing at -RFC can sell GR-S at be 
tween 10 and 25¢ a pound, Spencer said, 
depending on the costs of raw materials. 
labor and the amount of alcohol butadiene | 
based rubber being made. i 

Since the close of the Ottawa meeting, | 
various producer representatives have come | 


seem his 


cost 


to Washington and, while here, con- | 
tinued to ask for some assurances from | 
the government that the price of GR-S 
will be maintained at its present level—23¢ 


a pound—even when, as seems likely, 
butadiene production is further greatly re- 


duced or eliminated entirely in coming 
months. 
No such assurances have been given, 


and RFC, itself, is still some weeks away 
from a decision on whether to cut back 
its price in conformity with its long- 
standing pricing-at-cost policy. At present, 
about 15% of RFC’s output of GR-S is 
based on alcohol, having increased some- 
what because of the loss of petroleum 
butadiene due to the widespread petroleum 
refinery strike during May. RFC has not 
finalized its plans for reducing its alcohol 
butadiene production, but the expectation 
is that alcohol will all but disappear as 
an active component of the rubber pro- 
gram before the end of the year. 

There are grounds for believing that 
RFC may alter its pricing policy and 


maintain its GR-S price at or about the 
present 23¢, although for reasons other 
than to quiet natural rubber producer 


fears about the effect of a GR-S price 
cut on the rubber market. These reasons 
stem largely from the probability that the 
government within the next vear or tw0 
will be permitted to sell the synthetic rub- 
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ber ilities to private industry. A 23¢ 
a pound price for petroleum based GR-S 
probably comes closer to matching the 
probable selling price of private operators 
than 19¢ price. Meanwhile price mainte- 
nance would mean an even fatter profit 
than now anticipated for the remaining 
period of government ownership. This 
profit showing could better serve as an 
inducement to prospective private buyers, 
or part of the profit, if the Government 
decides to use it that way, could be 
applied in speeding up the amortization 
on its facilities. About half of the original 
cost of $750 million has been written off 
over the past eight years, at a rate of 
about $50 million annually. This annual 
rate could be increased by accelerating 
the pace of amortization on the $350 mil- 
lion or so remaining. 

\t the moment, however, RFC has not 
yet begun consideration of its future pric- 
the chances of another 
for GR-S this summer 


policy P4 SO 
reduction 


still alive. 


ing 
price 


are 


RMA on Ottawa Meeting 


The RMA in its National Defense 
Bulletin #166 to “All Rubber Manutac- 
turers” emphasized that the final press 


comminique issued at the conclusion ot 
the Ottawa Rubber Study Group Meeting 
was “the most important of any issued 
at previous meetings.” 

The RMA explained that the decision to 
have future international discussions on 
» recommendations made by certain rub- 
ber producing countries to establish some 
type of international agreement “to prevent 
burdensome surpluses or serious — short- 
ages of rubber” was taken only after 
considerable discussion, which demon- 
strated the variety of opinion as to the 
effectiveness of such a study. Great doubt 
was expressed by several delegations that 
an international agreement in rubber could 
be establ.shed, even if all nations were 
predisposed to do so, it was added. 

It is not likely that the future problem 






in rubber will be one of surpluses, the 
RMA went on to say, since it is antici- 
pated that total world consumption re- 
quirements for natural and synthetic rub- 
ber will, within a few years, exceed the 
current levels of production for these 


two materials. 

Reference is made to the fact that the 
communique indicates a 275,000-long-ton 
surplus of both natural and. snthetic rub- 
which is expected to be absorbed 
into. governmental and commercial stocks. 
While the official Rubber Study Group 
estimates only cover the one year ahead, 
estimates made by the RMA. statistical 
committee for the years 1953 through 1956 

trend toward deficits in rubber 
assuming that synthetic rubber pro- 


bers 


show a 


supply, 


duction in these future years will remain 
at the 1952 estimated level of 910,000 long 
tons. Based on these estimates, the dif- 
ference between production and consump- 


tion of natural rubber and synthetic rubber 


is as tollows: 

Year Long Tons 
1953 Surplus of 140,000 
1954 55,000 
195 Deficit of 25,000 
1965 109,000 

One of the documents provided all dele- 


gates at the Ottawa Study Group Meeting 
Was entitled, “The RMA Looks at Natural 
Rubber Quality,” and because of its sig- 
nificance in connection with the recent 
criticism in the Singapore press of the 
so-called “GSA Rejection Clause,” this 
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paper is printed in full on page 364 of this 
issue. 


Other Comments on the Ottawa 
Meeting 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of 
the Firestone Company, on his return from 
the Ottawa Rubber Study Group meeting 
pointed out that progress in rubber, both 
for producers and consumers, can_ best 
be attained not through controls, but 
by expanded markets for rubber products 
throughout the world under the competi- 
tive free enterprise system. 

“The forces of free competitive enter- 
prise have been responsible for the phen- 
omenal growth of the transportation and 
rubber industries and are capable of carry- 
ing the expansion much farther in the 
years ahead,” he added. 

“During the year,’ he observed, 
“important changes have accurred in the 
quality of synthetic rubber and of the 
products manufactured from it, making the 
use of synthetic rubber even more attrac- 
tive to the American rubber industry than 
in the past.” 

Principal reasons for the advantages of 
synthetic rubber were cited by Mr. Fire- 
stone as lower cost, greater uniformity 
in quality, better wearing qualities in tire 
treads, belting, and other products, and 
possibility of maintaining a minimum cost 
working inventory owing to the fact that 
synthetic rubber is produced domestically. 

Mr. Firestone stated, “Synthetic 
rubber has won public acceptance and has 
established for itsefi a permanent and 
vitally important place.” 

In looking ahead to the future of syn- 


past 


also 


thet.c rubber, he said, “It is quite con- 
ceivable that the day may come when 
synthetic rubber of many kinds will be 


available to meet every need of the rubber 
products manutacturing industry.” 
Coller, of Goodrich, issued a statement 


following the Ottawa meeting in which 
he emphasized that participation by the 
United States Government in an_ inter- 
national commodity agreement, or cartel 
arrangement in rubber, would force our 


country further along the road of social- 
ism and a lower standard of living. 

“An International Commodity Agree- 
ment would be neither wise nor practi- 
cal, and it would be contrary to the 
declaration of policy contained in the 
Rubber Acts of 1948 and 1950,” Collyer 
declared. 

He stated further that “it has been 
proven in other countries that cartels 
and price-fixing agreements stifle competi- 
ton and restrict production to the detri- 
ment of consumers and employes in both 
producing and consuming countries. 

“The competitive economy of the United 
States is the key to productivity and pro- 
gress, as illustrated by the fact that the 
per capita consumpion of new rubber in 
his country in 1951 was 17 pounds, com- 


pared to slightly more than one pound 
per person for the rest of the world. 
“There is every indication that there 


will be an increasing world demand for va- 
rious kinds of rubber and rubber-like mate- 
rials during the next ten years. Quality and 
price will be the main factors in the com- 
petition between agricultural rubber and 
man-made rubber-like materials similar t 
the competition exist ng between agricul- 
tural and man-made fibers in textiles. 
“From the standpoint of quality, man- 
made rubbers are preferred for certain 
products, while crude rubbber is preferred 
for others, leaving an area of nearly 50% 
of total new rubber consumption where 





price will be a determining jactor.” Collyer 
concluded. 
New RMA Rubber Specications 


PA-67, un- 
rub- 


The RMA with its bulletin, 
ler the date of May 14, distributed to 
ber goods manufacturers and their purchas- 
ing agents a booklet entitled, “Type De- 
scriptions and Packing Specifications tor 
Natural Rubber,” effective as of July 1, 1952, 
and as adopted by the RMA and endorsed 


New 





by the Rubber Trade Association of 

York, Inc. These new specifications super- 
sede in their entirety the booklet, “Crude 
Rubber Type Descriptions and Packing 
Specifications for C1 Rubber dated 
\ugust, 1938, as well as the “Temporary 


Packing Specifications ior Rubber,” 
effective July 1, 1951. 

The RMA explains 1 
the purpose 
and specificat.ons is to bring up to 
a document which will be 14 years old in 
\ugust and which does ont recognize ce 


bulle- 


PA-67 


the new wv 


tin that 





tain advances that have 

the intervening years. T! 

has been written in more 

language and specifically covers many 
points which heretofore have been sub- 
ject to varying interpretations. 

“We believe it will be helpful to pro- 
ducers in clarifying what is wanted in 
the American market,” the bulletin, signed 
by W. J. Sears, vice president the 
RMA, states. 

It is pointed out on yage one the 


t that t samples 


booklet that 


ie RMA type 
i standards The 


recognized as universa 
ninth meeting of the International Rubber 
Study Group concluded in Ottawa, May 9 


and attended by delegations ) 
producing nations, reported in this 
ection that: 


ie Group examined a nt 


Irom all 





lems relating to the packing, shipping 
marketing of natural rubber. 


in packing and 
t 





for improvement 


was stressed and, while was agreed 
that the new RMA type samples which 
are now ready should stand, it seemed 





th r 


desirable to extend the range by 


two new types.” 

Two new RMA grades, #3A Thick 
Blanket Crepe (Amber) and #44 Thick 
Blanket Crepe (Amber) will be added 
to the official range of grades. An appro- 
priate amendment wall be issued when 
these new types have been established, 
it was said. 

The RMA crude rubber committee in- 
tends to organize future meetings in prin- 
cipal rubber manu/acturing centers for the 
purpose of explaining to all rubber goods 


facturers the type of samples, descrip- 





tions, packng specifications, and the ad- 
vantages of proper rubber inspectior 

In this connection, the RMA _ points 
out that 46% of all natural rubber im- 
ported into the United States during 1951 
under the government's exclusive ig 





program did not comply with these 





RMA types. and a table of governmen 
statistics showing quantities of 1951 

ports by grade that were off-quality was 
included with bulletin PA-67. The crude 
rubber committee maintains that rubber 
can be produced, graded, and packed 1 
accordance with official RMA types 





manufactures in 
insist on proper 
-ade thev t a ae 
grade they uy, paCKed 


with these 


packing specifications. All 


the Umited States must 
igi 
deliveries of the 


in accordance specifications, 
it was added 
[Type samples have been established tor 





all grades described (except standard flat 
bark crepe), and rubber goods lufac- 
turers will be notified when the full range 
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samples are available 
to industry. These sample books, 
al RMA seal. contain 
selected pieces ot rubber 
quality included in 
represented. 


ol renewed type 


tor sale 
bearing the official 
several caretully 
showing the range of 
he tvpe and the grade 


RFC Activities 


The government's production ot synthe 
4 ] 
th ih according to incomplete esti- 





ved in May to strikes 


the petroleum industry 


e Gult Coast 


owing 
which hit most 
efineries. 

produc- 


lated that the Joss of 











1 ff the coplymer plants operated 
by (s00dric and | he Rubber at Port 
Neches Pex and thr Phi ili lant at 
Borge: if they emained ious dow1 
hrough May you imount to about 
12.000 long tons. The ageney, which had 

1 a yrroduct.on oO 58,000 tons ot 
May, stimated it vould 
about 45,00 tons because of 
the roleum industr) To 
tl ] 1 required 
st 1 butadiene 
the petroleum buta- 
because of the refin- 
% of tl May GR-S 





butadiene. 


alcohol 





strike Was sable Iced 








tons oi 

















ms ’ tack Master 

4] masterbatch, 804 ton -black mas- 
erbatc init 3,960 tons oi latex. The 
Agency il s¢ reported final sales fig ures 
tor April of 36,758 tons of GR-S ar 
6.710 tons of butyl. The former include 
23.577 tons LTP GR-S. &. tons ot 

ick masterbat< 4.005 oil mas- 
erbatch, 1.418 tons of k master- 
vate tl 107 tons of latex. Govern- 
ment-held inventories on April 30 in- 
luded 69,000 tons of GR-S and 13,500 
tons of buty] \bout another 4,000 tons 
* GR-S were i warehouses 
ticketed for delivery to consumer plants 


(GR-S 
419 tons 


ons 


production in 


Was rep< yrted at 


exceeding sales by about 6 UO) 


Tariff Commission Report 


por t ot the 
ot all types 
2.003,135,000 


According to the latest re 


production 





otaled 





younds (S80.000 lone tons) in 1951. the 
ghest ount on record and 71.8% 
greater the previous year’s ouput 


tons). 
1.904,000- 
1945 
1951 totaled 1,827,000,000 pounds 
819.400 long tons), valued at $515,000,000, 
of 47.5% in quantity and 70.8% 
in value 1950 figures. The average 
value of 1951 was 28¢ a pound. 
rhe unit value for GR-S was 25¢ a pound, 
for butyl, 2l¢; for nitrile types, 52¢; for 
neoprene, 38¢ for polyvinyl resins, 60¢; 
miscellaneous “Thiokol,” 
polyisobutylene and _ chlorinated 
rubber mers, 69¢ a pound. 
Production of GR-S amounted 
865.000 pounds (700,000 long tons 
4.9905 (KK) (2.200 long 
government 


1] 166,000,000 pounds (522,000 long 
Che previous record output 
OW) pounds (850,000 


Wads 
long tons) in 


Sales 1 


an increase 
over 


sales 


and for types — 
silicone, 
elast 

1,560.- 
), all but 
tons) of 


plants. 


pounds 


made in 
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The 1951 totals- for other types were: 
butyl, 166,000,000) pounds (74,000 — long 
tons); neoprene, 131,952,000 pounds (38,- 


polyvinyl resins, 90,054,000 
long nitrile types, 
pounds (15,400 long tons) ; and 
types, 19,921,000 pounds (&.- 


9OO long tons) ; 
pounds (40,500 
34.352.,000 
miscellaneous 
900 long tons 


TONS) ; 


Tax Amortization Certificates 


Administration 

We ended 
apid tax 
facilities 


Phe Detense Production 
wounced that during thre 
pril 24 it had certified for 
amortization the following Bits 
expansion 

(First 


the second the 


t 
if 





projects 
figure is the amount certified, and 
percentage of that amount 
m which the five-year tax write-off may 
be apphed. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., at 
Cambridge. Mass... for claimed rubber. 
$456,800 at 45%: U. S “Rubber: Bristol, 
R. I., ordnance, $296,534 at 65% 

Woven Hose. Cambridge. horizontal wire 
braided hose. $130,738 at 65%: U. S. Rub- 
} ming Co., Cheektowaga. N. Y 
rubber $792,816 at 600% Taylor 
Co., Norristown, Pa.. vulcanized 
N: itional Rubber 
Columbiana, O., ordi 


) 
Boston 





oo¢ 





ac 
09% 





ance, 





317.615 at 63%: General Tire. Bowling 
Green, O., aircraft parts, $612,727 at 65% 


Aircraft Corp.. 
A J 


aircraft parts, $307,682 at 65% 


FTC Tire Ruling 


Bastian, ot the U. S. Dis- 
District ot Columbia, 
May / ona eas ne 

Com mission er Lo- 
Commis- 


Akron, O.. 


and Goodyear 


Valter 
1 ourt for the 
heard oral argumet 
tiled by Federal Trad AK 
well B. Ma ison to dismiss the 


Judge 
( 











sions Or mposit single carload 
quantity limitati m ol ae discounts whic! 


tacturers’ sales of 


tubes 


anted on man 





may be gr 
automotive 

Mason previously had 
to the Commission's order which was 
d down in January to take effect o1 
1 7. His motion for dismissal was 
subsequet ithy and opposed by Com- 
ion counsel who, in turn, asked Judge 
Bastiat strike out Mason’s mot I 
late May, Judge Bastian had not ruled on 
either motion. 

Fag cel tre manufacturers 
independent — tire 
the court in March seeking 
permanent injunctions 
limitation order. 


tires and 


fled the lone dis- 











and a number 
dealers filed 





both temporary and 


against the tire 





discount 





Phe Court, with he agreement of Commis- 
S10} ounsel and the tire companies, or- 
lered a H in the effective date of the 
rder_ pe actual litigation. This ac 





tion amounts to a temporary injunctio 
ist putting the order into effect befor 

uurt hears argument on the i 
nvolved. No date has en set 


ment on tne 


Sm te 





Case. 


Other Industry News 
Litchfield on Rubber Problems 


P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
year board, issued two more pamphlets 1 
his “Notes on America’s Rubber Industry.” 
me in late April entitled, “Modern Farm 
Miracle 1932-1952,” and in early May 
headed, “A Preventive Program to Meet 
i Coming Rubber Shortage.” 

The innovation on the part of the rubber 
industry 20 years ago in offering pneumatic 
tires for farm tractors has revolutionized 
agricultural methods and increased the use- 
fulness of the tricycle-type all-purpose 
tractor which had been introduced in 1924, 


Good- 





and provided the impetus that changed the 
modern course of the farm implemen: in- 
dustry. 

The American farmer was won over 
immediately to the pneumatic tractor tire, 
Litchfield relates, and it was inevitable 
that rubberization of all farm equi 
would follow. Use of the pneumatic 
enabled implement manufacturers to d sign 
lighter and lower-cost equipment which ac- 
celerated the mechanism of the farm. This 
swing to mechanization has had a stimulat- 
ing effect upon automotive sales on the 
farm, with the tractor leading the way 





The number of tractors in use has in- 
creased by 2,652,000 in the past 17 years 
farm trucks by 1,610,000, and farm auto- 


2,358,000, The usefulness of the 
farm animal began to decli 
increased use of tractors 
1950 there were more ot 
the farm than there 


mobiles by 
horse as a 
with the 
trucks, and by 
these vel icles on 


ind 


ees 
horses. 

‘The modern tarm miracle has been this 
mechanization program which today, 

face of less fertile soil and decreas- 
ing farm labor, enables America to tee 
adequately her increasing population and 
provide food tor less fortunate nations i 
time of peace as well as during world 
strife,” Litchfield said. 

_On the matter of rubber supply, although 

lere is currently an ample supply of rub- 
ber, Litchfield again warned against a 
shortage soon to come and urged that a 
program to meet this situation be mapped 
ut at once. 

He recommended expansion of the na- 
tion’s synthetic rubber industry, creation of 
a synthetic rubber stockpile of 200,000 
and additional plantings of natural 
rubber in the Western Hemisphere, t 
vield 150,000 more tons annually, as 

that direction. 

Today's improved rul 
pointed out, follows cl ose on the heels 
the drastic shortage which began shortly 
after Korea nd continued through 1951, 
with natural rubber prices soaring from a 
low of 18¢ a pound to a high of 84e¢ a 
pound at the peak. 

“If the current easing up period induces 
a recurrence of our habitual weakness for 
procrastination and indecision in matters 
of national rubber policy, then we are due 
for another rude awakening. And, th 
time, | mean very, very rude.” Litchfield 
varned. 

Current 


Vast 
in the 


tons 
steps 


ber outlook, it was 








rubber rate 
PA i 750,000 


available supply of 
meet world needs, he added, is 
long tons annually. It is made up ot 
1,000,000 tons of synthetic rubber capacity 
and 1,750,000 tons from existing stands of 
natural rubber trees. 

World requirements tor 
approximately 2,335,000 long 
leaving a_ statistical surplus of 
415,000 tons. 

“But.” warned Litchfield, ‘judged by 
historic trends and forces now in evidence 


will be 
thus 


1952 
tons, 
around 


total requirements are going to continue 
to climb. By 1955, world requirements 0! 
new rubber may be 150,000 tons in excess 


of today’s total capacity. By 1960, it is 
accepted in informed circles, that world 
requirements will be not less than 400,000 
long tons and possibly as much as 1, — 
long tons in excess of our present potenti 
capacity.” 

Even with increased planting of natural 
rubber, this source alone cannot meet our 
growing needs, said Litchfield, and we can 
look only to synthetic rubber production 
tor the major part of the answer. 
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Goodricn company at Akron, on May 1, 
resulted in the rejection of the United 
Rubber Workers of America, CIO, union 

their bargaining agent. With 1,099 
igible to vote, 1,034 cast ballots, of which 
31 were against representation by the 
URWA and 497 for 1t. 

This election was one of the results of 
the strike of the office workers at the 
Akron plants of the company during 





On May & it became known that the 
URW A local union at the Goodrich Akron 
plants had filed a protest with the NLRB 
Cleveland ofhece charging company inter- 
[ the May 1 elections. 

\Iso, as an aftermath of the Goodrich 
othce workers strike and the loss of the 
NLRB election, George R. Bass, head of 
the local URWA union was voted out of 
office on May 11. Bass was president of 
the local and one of the top labor figures 
in Akron since 1940. 

On May 13 it was announced that wage 
and contract negotiations between — the 
URW A and three Akron rubber companies 
would begin in June. The union has in- 
dicated that it will ask for a “substantial” 
Wage increase from each firm. 

Goodrich representatives and those o 
the union will meet in the Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O., on June 9. 
Firestone representatives and those of the 
Goodyear company are also expected to 
meet, separately, of course, with union 
representatives during June. 

The union will demand higher 
stronger union security, inter- and intra- 
plant wage inequity adjustments, and 
“stronger contracts with the companies,” 
it was reported. The URWA will also 
seek to win man-hour productivity in- 
creases and improved pension and insur- 
ance programs. 

Wildcat strikes plagued Goodrich, Gen- 
eral Tire. and Seiberling Rubber Co. the 
first week in May in the Akron area. 


ference i 





Wages, 


EAST 


More Foam Latex 


Output of its foamed latex mattresses has 
been more than tripled by Firestone with 
the completion of a new modern auto- 
matic production line. By use of the line, 
said to be the largest and most modern 
in the industry, Firestone can now produce 
a mattress a minute. This latest addition 
to the facilities of the Firestone Industrial 
Products Co.. Fall River, Mass., marks 
the fourth time since the war that produc- 
tion has been at least doubled. Represent- 
ing an investment of more than $2,000,000, 
the new facilities include the best of quality 
control] devices and an electronic drying 
unit that cuts the drying time for a 
Foamex mattress from two hours to 20 
minutes 

Foamed latex by the yard, for over-the- 
ter sales in department and_ specialty 








col 


+ 


stores, is being introduced by Firestone 
Industrial Products Co. The Foamex is 
| . ” . : e 4 
eing sold in three-foot widths, and in 
thicknesses of &-, se, 73°, and one inch. 





he new sales program was launched at 
Kresge-Newark on April 28 with a special 
gram of talks and demonstrations aimed 
at acquainting consumers with the many 
uses of the material in the home. 
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U. S. Personnel Changes 


United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. has opened 
for its textile division a yarn sales office 
to serve the states of California, Oregon. 
and Washington, at 819 Santee St.. Los 
Angeles. This office will handle the sale 
of carded and combed yarn and will give 
service to customers of Asbeston flame- 
proof fabrics and Ustex high-strength cot- 
ton yarns. 

Hubert O. Fry, in charge of the divi- 
sion’s sales office in Reading, Pa., for the 
past two years, has been appointed malla- 
ger of the new West Coast office 

Joseph B. Jackson will succeed Mr. Fry 
as manager of the Reading sales office. 
in the Berks County Trust Bldg. Mr 
Jackson joined the company in 1933 at 
Hogansville, Ga.. and was put in charge 
of the division's sales office in Gastonia, 
.. C., last August. 

W. Joseph McCarty has been transter- 
red to Gastonia. where he will serve as 
manager of the sales office at the company’s 
plant. Since 1943 he has held several sale: 
positions in the general offices of U. S 
Xubber 1n New York 
Charles H. Parcells has been appointe: 
supervisor of labor relations at U. S. Rub- 
ber, with headquarters 
in New l 
take in the field of contract administra- 
tion, labor arbitration, negotiations. and 
other matters in the field of union-manage- 
ment relations. Mr. Parcells 
company in 1941, after service with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. His first 
post was at a plant then operated by 
the company ] government 11 
Des Moines, lowa. He later 
two other government-owned plants in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and Kankakee. Ill. In 1945 
he was transterred to the New York office 
as assistant supervisor of labor relations 
and most recently was labor relations assis- 
tant. 

Arthur M. York, staff member of the 
public relations department since 1946, has 
heen promoted to assistant director of pub- 
lic relations. 

\ppontment of Robert P. White and 
Carl W. Virgin as technical sales repre- 
sentatives for Marvinol, Kralastic, and 
Vibrin resins tor Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, U. S. Rubber, was announced 
last month by H. M.. Parsekian, 
manager 

Mr. White will make his headquarters 
in Naugatuck Chemical’s main plant ir 
Naugatuck, Conn., and cover Connecticut. 
western Massachusetts. upper New York 
State, and Vermont. 

Mr. Virgin will work from the Division's 
branch office in 254 Fourth Ave., New 
York, and cover the New York metro- 
politan area. 

Mr. White was formerly employed by 
Weiss & Downs, Inc., and Glenn L. Martin 
Co. in various chemical sales and_tech- 
nical service capacities. He joined Nauga- 
tuck Chemical in 1949 when it purchased 
the assets of Martin’s chemicals division 
He holds five U. S. patents on various 
synthetic resins and organic chemicals 

Mr. Virgin’s previous connections in- 
clude Vulcanized Rubber & Plastics Co., as 
chief research chemist; Ellis Foster Co.; 
and Mellon Institute, in chemical research 
work. 


othces at company 
York. His responsibilities wil 


joined the 


tor the 


served at 





sales 


Product Developments 


\ new chemical stabilizer which makes 
possible the production of an improved 
type of non-staining, non-discoloring GR-S 
has been developed by Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal. Known as Polygard, the new chemi- 





cal will find its broadest use in light- 
colored compounds for the manufacture ot 
white sidewall tires, pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesives, shoe soling, tiling, hospital sheet- 
blown sponge rubber, and 
similar products. An alkylated aryl phos- 
phite, Polygard is incorporated into the 
rubber as an emulsion during the produc- 
tion process. It can be used w.th rubber 
by either the hot or cold processes 
adaptable for use with the 


ing, chemically 


made 
and is also 
il-extended rubbers. 

The development of 
grinding wheel which retains its sharp 
cutting edge throughout its service life 
was announced by U. S. Rubber’s mechan- 
Marketed under the 
Royalite Hard-Shell 
Cup Wheel, the wheel has a hard shell 
bonded abrasive built around a 
core of rapid cutting resin-abrasive con- 
struction. This shell, 3/16-1 thick, re- 
“mushrooming” or round.ng of the 
cutting edge, and wear 
evenly across the entire face of the wheel. 
useful for grinding hard-to- 
reach corners and complicated shapes, the 
1 | overall diameter tapered 
six to 434 inches, 1s two inches thick, 
standard types 


a new type of cup 


ical goods div ision 


trade name. U. S. 


~t resil 





sists 
vineel’s occurs 


ck oe ‘4 
articularly 


is available for three 

T arbors 
Paracril 18-80 is now available to indus- 
try tor use in both military and civiliai 
according to Naugatuck Chemi- 
more than adequate 
1 mili- 
DO orders are no longer 


products, 
ca In view of the 
, +) 


1 2 ) 
plies of r 


} * 4 
su] poiymer tor special 


tary applications, 
emergency con- 


required tor purchases. If 
ditions develop, rated orders will be givel 








reterentia treatment 
\ quick, easy met 
, 1: 


Ic ell 


M1 OF jyoIniIng carpets 






nates tacking and sewing and 
le a flat, almost invisible seam 
developed by Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal. The method utilizes Kwik-Grip, a new 
! fabric and paper tape with built-i 
ips. and Rug Sealz rubber-based 
idhesive. The carpet is seamed while lay- 
q upward; the four-inch wide tape 
floor at the point where 
\tter the adhesive 
las been applied to the tape, one section of 
carpet is latd over the tape to the mid-point 
j section is “kicked” tightly 
nrst 1 with a special tool 
ng the seam so that 


penetrate the carpet 





makes possi 


las Deen 





ng ace 
] } 1 
Is placed on the 


e seam is to be made. 





I he second 
1 sectl 
} 


is applied 


against the 
Pressure 
the grips in the tape 
The adhesive and metal grips seal 
e seam both chemically and mechanic- 
ally. Available currently to carpet mai 
distributors, and wholesalers, the 
» adhesive will go to retail stores 
consumers later this year 
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nome 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York firm 
of consulting chemists and chemical en- 
gineers, has been appointed official labora- 
tory of the Association of Food Distribu 
tors. Inc., whose several hundred members 
importers, exporters, canners, pack- 
ers, etc country. The 
Snell organization has associated with it 
tories and samplers in various cities 
across the country and in Canada to pro- 
vide such local service as 1s necessary out- 
side of New York on packaged or canned 


include 


throughout the 


labor 





goods, spices, etc 

Dow Chemical Inter-American, Ltd.. 
and Dow Chemical International, Ltd., 
have established eastern offices at 74 Trin- 
ity Place, New York 6, N. Y. Jack A. 
Dorland is eastern office manager for the 
two recently formed subsidiaries of The 
Dow Chem'cal Co 
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Changes at Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
Workman, St. Louis 
trict manager of the chemical division 
April, 1951, to the newly established 
post of manager of commercial develop- 
ment, with headquarters in Akron. 
Workman joined Goodyear in 1942 as 
a factory office trainee in Akron, the fol- 
lowing year was made junior 
] ‘and in 1946, sé chem.cal en- 
In the department his 
Was on Rn tics, and 


Goodyear 
named Robert E. 


since 


research 
gineer. researc th 
work pro- 
ective coatings, in ields he has 
publica- 
Was ap- 
Akron, 
Louis 


number ot 
W orkman 
ative 


ansterred to St. 


1d 
1947, 
| epresel 
next year tr 
same capacity. 


La 
post to ( irkman 1 nas 


assigned was created primarily to 
nen 
products and to direct 

[ chemi- 


gate more effectively 
possibilities ot new 


rly sales deve 


Good- 
chemical division panded trom 
1] and coating department 
company. 
already 


plast 1Cs 
a major division t the 
Extraordinary possibilities ot 
blished products and the quantity 
production stage 
position 
use of market research 
actual customer 


ol 
roducts approaching 
for creation of 

wider 


eparate 
combine 

methods and analysis with 

requirements. 

Goodyear als following 
hat among its district managers. 
‘pl Alexa ind lt nanager 
I Lake City, i 

ferred 


“1scO 


Frank Cc 
lar position 
oO years as Sacra 
\lexander joi 
trainee in Spokane 
tire salesman 
Seattl 
sales: 
posts in Portlar 
cisco; went 
resenta tive 
1944; 


in S 


divisi 
assistant district manager 


1945: was 


acted as 
icramento from appointed 
teasris Fm rare ee 
ind earl; 


distric 


1950 afte 
Goodyear’s re- 
department in 

company’s 
acco untin 1g 
1929; 


sales de- 


was named 
; and after 
Was named senior staffman 
i Akron office 
assistant di 
t City, Mo., 
1950, is new distri 
Lake City. He 
as service mat *r of the store at 
Ark., in and was em- 
1 as store manager at El Dorado, Hot 
and Little Rock, Ark., before 
ntered military service in 1944. On 
in 1946, Cash resumed his 


Manager’s post at Little 


asn 
IZ - 
Kansas 
lager 
Good 


Springs 
Spring 


Rock and 


transferred to St. Louis 
as district supervisor, where he re- 
mained until his Kansas City assignment 
He is replaced there by James C. Jolley, 
manager of the service store in Kansas 
City since September, 1951, who joined 
Goodyear as a statistical clerk at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., in 1937, and subse- 
quently was employed in sales and _ ser- 
vice work in Dallas, Texas, until his 
entry into the Armed Forces in 1942. 
Upon completion of his military duty in 
1946, Jolley was made field representative 
Dallas; two years later became assist- 
he division manager at Dallas; 
o the Kansas City district as a 
ield representative of the truck tire 
partment in 1949 and was appointed assist- 
ant store manager there early in 1951. 


later that year 


store 


Other Goodyear News 


long- 
was 


immediate and 
rubber business 
President E. 


Optimism over the 
future of the 
Gor nlyear 
recent talk before 250 -, 
members of the Harv: ar 
Pointing to gains in the 
decade, in which tire production rose 
from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 units and 
ubber mption from 781,000 to 1,250.- 
000 tons yearly, Mr. Thomas said that 
is for greater and greater 
peed consumption. In the next decade 
over current registra- 
trucks is f 
demand ior 
rubber prod- 
outlook is 
rubbber 
and tex- 


range 
expressed by 
Thomas in a 

and taculty 
Business School. 


last 
consu 
the outlook 


ICI rease ot 33° c 
al utomol vile s and toreseen, 
ncrease in 
“a and other 
ing to the bright 
livers 
aircrait, 
homas decle ired. 
250,000 trom 
to the University of 
building fund, the 
the University’s 
money for new 
was jointly 
‘hai P. W. 
Thomas to 
fund committee chairman. } Mr. 
member of the 


directors. 


ification of the 


plastics, 


Goodyear 
Akron’s 
corpor- 
campaign to 
buildings. The 
Gor \dyvear 


first 


three 


Nn ade 


—, 
Universi ity’s board of 

toured 
was a 


Good- 


Ps jeornes ugh Trenchard, who 
defen In ( — ae Alaska, 
otf his friend, P. Litchfield, 
board chairman, \kron late in 
A director of Goodyear 
the viscount is 
House of Lords and was 


air marshal in World War 


- Great 


Latex Research Program 


Austell, Ga., has 
he Georgia Tech 
Station to 
products, particu- 
textile, cotton rug 
industries. Emphasis 
development and ap- 
Latex products as 


Soutl lern Latex Corp., 
a project at t 
swecenae to Experiment 
latex 
used by the 
and carpet, and paper 
be placed on the 
Southern 
applied to textile 
made in the Southeast. 
\ccording to Company President 12 
las C. Cochran, “Our industry will greatly 
benefit from this endeavor to i wall: 
able improved latex products as a result 
of objective, competent, and authoritative 
experimentation by the Station. In sponsor- 
ing this work, Southern Latex is taking an 
important step in augmenting its service to 


the industries it serves.” 


pro- 
research on 


ly those 


specifically and 


products 


I 


paper 


Bakelite Appointments 


Bunn has been appointed 

Bakelite Co., a division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 E, 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., according 
o James W. McLaughlin, Bakelite’s chair- 
man. Mr. Bunn was vice president of 
Bakelite and Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Co., another division of Union Car- 
bide. 

Mr. Bunn entered the Carbide 
zation in 1922 as a salesman ot alloy 
specialties for the chemical industry. After 
several years as an advertising writer he 
became advertising manager tor Carbide & 
Carbon and later became manager of the 
Pyrofax division of that company. In 1938 
named manager ot its plastics 
division of Carbide & Carbon. In 1944, 
Mr. Bunn was made vice president of that 
division and also vice president in charge 
of sales of Bakelite’s thermoplastics divi- 
sion. He is also a director and vice president 
ot Bakelite Co. (Canada), a director of 
Bakelite, Ltd., (England), a director and 
vice president of peo in Resins & Chem- 
Ltd., and a director of U. S. Testing 


Howard S. 
president ot 


organi- 


he was 


icals, 
Co. 

Bakelite 
tivities, formerly 
rate groups, the 


is consolidating all its sales ac- 
carried on by two 
thermoplastics and the 
thermosetting ments George C, 
Miller has been named vice president in 
charge of sales and will be responsible for 
all the company’s while Clinton W, 
Blount becomes vice president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Miller and Mr. 
maoent previously vice presidents and 
eneral sales managers. respectively, of 
former thermoplastics and thermoset- 

ing departments. 
Bakelite 
Sward manager ot 
consumer products = partment. 
duties involving all Vinylite 
nrg sheeting as well as other similar mate- 
produced from Vinyite resins, Mr. 
responsible for the 
consumer film and = sheeting 
the calendering materials d.vi- 


sepa- 


depart 


Sales . 


sales 


were 


also. has appointed Arnold 
the newly created 
In his new 
plastic film 


sie e 
rials 
opera- 


Price 


Mana- 


named J. R 
handise 


Bakelite has also 
] ew position f mere 
consumer products. 

j d, “ht a succeeds Mr. Price as 
manager, consumer film and sheeting divi- 
y with the opera- 
I plastic film and sheeting. 
chuman replaces Mr. Sward as 
¢ materials divi- 


son, cone 

tions of 
C7 Bb. 

manager of the 


rned speciticall 


1 1 
caienderin 


s10N. 


Supply Contracts Awarded 
New York 


Quartermaster Procurement 

Hi E. 16th St.. New York 

recently made the following 
awards for men’s rubber overshoes: to 
Bristol Mig. Corp.. Bristol, R. I., 90.000 
pairs, $281,700; Goodyear Rubber Co 
Middletown, Conn., pairs, $258, 
913.13: Hood Rubber Co.., Watertown, 
Mass.. 6,185 pairs, $20,719.75; for rub- 
ber insulated combat 


Hood, 81.000 
pairs, $1,192,320; Goodyear Rubber, 24.- 
OOO pairs. $425,520; Bristol, 78,000 pairs, 
$1,244,880; Cambridge Rubber Co., Taney- 
town, Med.. 12,000 pairs, $213,000; United 
States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 36.- 
000 pairs, $597,960; Endicott Johnson 
Corp., Johnson City, N. Y., 10,000 pairs, 
$185,000; Rubber Corp. of California, 
Garden Grove, Calif., 


6,000 pairs, $110.- 
940: La Crosse Rubber 


Mills Co., La 
Crosse. Wis., 3,000 pairs, $56,700. 
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With Statex-125 


tire mileage can be fF 
increased up to 25% 





COLUMBIAN CARBON CO.- BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


ANUFACTURER £§;. + i = ge RASR Css curren ee 





SAF (Super Abrasion Furnace) 
STAT EX-1 25 


HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) 
STATEX-R 


MPC (Medium Processing Channel) 
STANDARD MICRONEX 


EPC (Easy Processing Channel) 
MICRONEX W-6 


F F (Fine Furnace) 
STATEX-B 


FEF (Fast Extruding Furnace) 
STATEX-M 
o 


HMF (High Modulus Furnace) 
STATEX-93 


SRF (Semi-Reinforcing Furnace) 
FURNEX 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. « BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 





Names New Representative 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 245 
Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y., has 
appointed Barrett & Breen Co., as +s 
New England representative in the plas- 
tics, rubber, and adhesives fields. The firm, 
formed by James J. Breen and Frank N. 
Barrett, has its office at 50 Congress St., 
3oston 9, Mass. 

Mr. Breen formerly headed technical 
sales of vinyl resins in New England for 
the chemical division of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and prior to that assignment 
spent several years in production and de- 
velopment work with the Goodrich com 
pany. 

Mr. 
William 


of the 


Barrett was last associated with 
Whitman Co. as plant manager 
plastics division plant at Lynn, 
Mass.. manufacturing calendered vinyl film 
and extruded products. Mr. Barrett has. 
as Well, spent many years in the rubber 
industry and is very familiar with the 
proofing, latex compounding, and process- 
ing fields. 

Barrett & Breen Co. will sell Advance: 
Solvents’ chemical specialties for the viny], 
rubber, and textile fields. 


New Fremont Products 


Fremont Rubber Co.. Fremont, O., is in 
troducing four new products in the summer 
markets. The announcement was made by 
Wallace C. Gilbertson, vice president in 
charge of sales, at the company’s third 
distributor conclave, held at the plant on 
May 13-15 to discuss Fremont 
sales, advertising. and new products. Two 
new colors have added to the firm’s 
rubber tile; 304 Chartreuse with white 
and black marbleizing, and 602 Red with 
black and white marbleiz:ng. Made i 
six- and nine-inch square tiles. the new 
colors increase the Fremont '-inch_ tile 
line to 20 colors. 

A complete new line of plastic tile and 
table topping, named Vinatile and Vinatop, 
respectively. was shown to the distributors 
attending the meeting. Vinatile is available 
in 10 colors of nine-inch square _ tiles. 
Vinatop is to be made in 30-, 36-, and 42- 
inch wide rolls, in lengths of 27 yards. 
The addition of a two-inch joining tape 
completes the Fremont Supreme = rubber 
rug cushion line. This pressure-sensitive 
tape comes in the same apple green color 
as the Cushion and will be shipped in 
60-vard rolls. The fourth new product is 
a new 18- by 40-inch Fremont rubber 
fatigue rug size, ideal tor longer work 
areas in the home. The new size comes 
in the same six colors as the previous 
18- by 30- and 24- by 36-inch rugs. 


policies, 


been 


Synvar Corp., Wilmington, Del., is using 

Eriez Mfg. Co. permanent non-electric 
magnetic separators to remove tramp iron 
from raw and processed materials. The 
Separators are installed in Synvar’s mold- 
Ing compound grinding equipment. 
_ “Not only have Eriez separators elimin- 
Inated slow and unreliable manual inspec- 
tion of raw materials, but they have saved 
literally thousands of dollars for us and our 
customers by removing tramp iron from 
materials and thereby preventing serious 
damage to processing and molding equip- 
ment,” said L. F. Bornstein, Synvar tech- 
nical director. 


June, 1952 


Progressive Mechanization 


General 
N.. ¥,, 
gram aimed at 
tivity by offerin; 
approach to the 
hanization 


has 


mec 
chanization, 


processes 


list provides 


sachracl 


Raymond P. Rossman 


Promoted 


Brown, Jr., vice president and 
general sales manager of Godfrey L. Cabot. 
inc., Boston, Mass., on May 21 announced 
the appointment of Raymond P. 
as his executive Mr. 
started with the company in 1937. Much of 
his work during the past several years | 
been in technical and service, witl 
particular emphasis on the problems of the 
industry. His for his 
new post includes 
black problems of tl 
and laboratory work in 
duction in the Southwest. 

in his Rossman hea 
ber compounding and_ testin: 
both the d Pampa, 
tories. 

Prior to his : 
served as Cabot technical liaison represen- 
tative between customers and the 
carbon black manufacturing operations 
the Southwest. It was in this capacity 
he recently visited leading 
facturing operations throughout South 
Rossman will be permanently 


Boston. 


Rossman 


Owen J. | 


Rossmat 


assistant. Rossmat 


A 
Sales 
rubder preparation 
working out 


ie rubber compounders, 


career 
yroups ot! 
labora- 


Boston an 


appointment, Rossma “- 


1976 
LYZ ,, 


company 


rubber manu- 


erica. 
juartered at 
sales 


3.000 


Bronx, 


Corp.., 


Bassons Industries 
aS contract tc 


Y. has been awarded a 
produce a jet shipping container 
made of reinforced plastics Wright 
\ir Development Center, it was announce: 
by Arthur Basescu, company ‘sident 
The container is cylindrical in form, 12 

ng, five feet in diameter, and is 
in two parts. By means 


the are bolted 


engine 


o form an 

engine is cradled 

of glass fiber and 

about 300 pounds, 

container weighing 3 

The plastic container also has re-t 

jes as a pontoon, water or 

line storage tank, or, 
into its halves, as 
arctic shelters. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. has moved 

its offices from 17 E. 42nd St. and 745 

Fifth Ave. to 260 Madison Ave., New 

York 16, N.. ¥Y. 
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New Plane Boot 


Chemical Co., Cam 


























1 > i iacturing a new 
ty ) ¢ t KOT + seal } 
per t 1 co 1 of the Beave 
uilitar bservation plane. Made tor the 
DeHavilland Aircratt Co. of Canada. the 
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sion adhesives and other products in West- 
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tal states Mr. Mc 
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Carthy previously had been doing graduate 
vork in chem and plivsics at Bostor 





New Witco Division 








Witco Chemical Co., 295 
Ne W \ TK 17 N \ has al 
ack division whicl ides the Con- 
nental Carbo ( ia MW) Su i\ lex ‘ 
and t Cont O ack pla 1 
Westlake, |] 
I. H. Wishnic 1 R. A. Reinke 
een appoints nanage! enefra 
erintende espectively the ew 
Ohio-Apex, Inc., division of Food Ma- 


cal Corp., Nitro, W. Va.. 
luction of tributyl 
quantities. An 
the material is 
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1! commer ial 





— } 
lorless, colorless liquid, 





excellent anti-foam agent in the pro- 
latex compout ids, paints, water 
a thesives, 1! ks and casein solu- 





Pittsburgh Coke Changes 


Edward Vierling, Jr.. has 
pointed sales manager oi the 
division, P.ttsburgh Coke & C! 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Walter H. Daub has 
representative 

soth Mr. 
make their 
home. office. 

Phe promotion of Harry W 
eastern sales manager Was al- 
nounced. Mr. Dudley has handling 
coal chemicals and plasticizers 


been ap 
plasticize 
remical Co., 
been made a sales 
and Mr. Daub wil 


the Pittsburg] 


Vierling 
headquarters 1n 


Dudley as 
district also 
been 


the sales o 


in the eastern area and will continue to 
he headquartered in the New York office 
7 a Coke 

W. Kenneth Menke has been elected to 
the newly created post of vice president 


in charge of hemicals and will be u 
charge of the general administration ot 
tsburgh Coke’s rapidly expanding chem 

ical activities. Before he recently joined 
he company. Mr. Menke had been with 
Monsanto Chemical Co. for 17 years it 
various operating, research and adminis- 
€ positions, most recently as director 


development department 





nsanto's 


New Design Engineers 


[Two additions to the en gineering staft 
vere announced last month by The Stand- 
ird Machinery Co., Mystic, Conn., manu- 


molding presses and ex- 
for the wire and cable, 


industries. Nathaniel 


facturer of plastic 
machines 


ubber and_ plastic 








Li athe and King are the new design 
eng neers 

“Ty lese additions bring our engineering 
staff to a total of eleven highly trained 


part of a broad expan- 
Norton C. Wheeler 
president, in making 
the announcement. “The expansion is due 
largely to the widespread 
Davis-Standard extruders and to this com- 
determination to conti anti- 


specialists and are 
sion program,” said 
Standard Machinery 











acceptance Ol 





pany s nue to 





the rapidly changing and expand. ng 

requirement s of the rubber, plastic and 

ectrical insulated wire and cable indus- 
tries 


Mr. Little 


engineering 


assumes his new position 
affiliation with Gen- 
amics Corp ngineer- 
ing background, Mr. Little has stuc 
ine arts at a number of 
n this country and in 
Mr. King comes to Standard 





Besides his ¢ 


outstanding 
France. 


Machinery 


, Rae 
+} Ie 77 
schools 1 





rom the turbine generator division of 
General Electric Co 
Raybestos- Manhattan, _Inc., - anhattan 


Division, Pass< 


the rubber 


Rubber 





cove 





peller shafts of the $70,000,000 liner 


new 
United States. A crew of men was sent 
from the Passaic plant to do the work 
it the Newport News, Va., yards where 
the ship was built. Manhattan also sup- 
plied the -ubber > for he hi 
ed other rubber items for the ship, 


neluding rubber hose and \-belts 


Nagel Rubber & Chemical Corp. has 
moved its offices, and_ laboratories 
to larger quarters at 1105 Metropolitan 
\ve., Brooklyn 11, N. Y., where new and 
expanded facilities are available for the 
production of latex, rubber, and resinous 
adhesives, plastisols paints. and coatings. 


plant, 





Erecting New Plant 


\merican Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefe/ler 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., through Pres- 
ident K. C. Towe, has announced that it 
will build a plant near New Orleans, |.a., 
for the production of chemicals from 
natural The new plant, for which a 
Certificate of Necessity was recently issued 
by the government, will represent an in- 
vestment of about $50,000,000 and wall be 
located on a O0U-acre site about 10° miles 
above New Orleans on the west bank of 
the Mississippi River. As initially projected, 

plant will produce ammonia, acetylene, 
hydroecyanic acid, and derivatices of these 
products, including acrylonitrile and am- 
monium sulfate. basic materials pro- 
vide a foundation for the eventual seen 1c- 
tion of a wide range both hydrocarbon 
and nitrogen chemicals for industrial and 
agricultural use. The plant will consist 
mainly of outdoor-type manufacturing 
process units ; and the administration, main- 
warehousing, employe — services, 
and control laboratories will be housed it 
one- or two-story buildings. Construction 
of the plant will be supervised by Chemical 
Construction Corp., a Cyanamid subsidiary. 


gas. 


These 


tenance 


Koffman Now in Sales 


has been added to the 
industrial chemicals divi- 
sion’s New York district office. He form- 
erly served as purchasing agent for the 
division and technical representative for 
the petroleum chemicals department. Mr. 
Koffman will assist in the sale of products 
of the latter department, devoting 
time to the sale of the industrial chemical 
division's complete line in southern New 
York State. Before joining Cyanamid in 
1942, Mr. Koffman was a eng.neer 
with The Conditioning Co. 


E. W. Koffman 
sales staff of the 


some 


sales 


Mansfield Elections 


Two top-ranking officials of The Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, O.. 
now hold new positions with the company. 

H. B. Soulen, —— of the company 
since January 1, 1949, has been elected vice 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
Sie H. Hoffman. executive vice presi- 





lent since May, 1951, moves up to the 
pres.dency. 

They were elected at the annual direc- 
tor’s meeting, and the formal announcement 
was made by G. W. Stephens, chairmat 
of the board, at a banquet for more than 
200 employees who have been with the 
company 25 years or more. 


Mr. Stephens was reelected board chair- 
man, and others reelected were: Edward E. 
Stevens. vice president and general sales 
manager; J. S. Wainright, vice presi- 
dent; E. Paul Stephens, secretary; Boyd 
Weaver, treasurer; and Walter J. Epley. 
assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Soulen associated wit! 
Mansfield Tire as vice president and factory 
manager in May, 1937. 

Mr. Hoffman's career at the company 
started in the factory departments as a 
youth. He was a test-car driver and 
worked in the tire finishing and other de- 





became 


partments during summer vacations from 
school. He was graduated from Western 
Reserve University Law School and jo! 
some time served as legal counsel for the 


was elected assistant secre- 


1939. 


company. He 
tary in 1937 and secretary in 
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Goodrich Advances Several 


mer A. Stevens, director of purchases 


ot The B. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., since 
1947, will become treasurer of the com- 
pany on September 1 when L. L. Smith, 


treasurer since 1940, reaches retirement 
age. Mr. Stevens started w.th Goodrich 
in 1928 in its rubber processing division, 
served in the general chemical laboratories, 
and in 1929 in the raw materials depart- 
ment. In 1930, Stevens entered the pur- 
chasing division as a crude rubber buyer 
and in 1933 joined the company’s staff in 
he Far East. returning to the United 
States in 1936. In 1940 he became man- 
aging director of B. F. Goodrich Co.. Ltd 
gapore, S.S., and remained there un‘il 
t last American rubber-carrying boat 
left Singapore in January 1942. 

EK. F. Tomlinson, since 1949 
manager of the industrial and 
products division, will become general 
manager of the automotive. aviation, and 
government sales division later this year, 
succeeding G. E. Brunner, who reaches 
retirement age this year and has been 
divisional general manager since 1938. Mr 
Tomlinson, with Goodrich since 1927, has 
had extensive experience in sales divisions 
of the company both as salesman in the 
feld and in sales management. 
Succeeding Mr. Tomlinson is Clyde O. 
DeLong, general manager, manufactur.ng 
and sales, of the plastics division, Mari- 
etta, O., since 1950. DeLong joined Good- 
rich in 1928 as a clerk in the industrial 
products division and after sales assign- 
ments in Chicago and New York was 
made division operating manager and 
later manager of sundries sales in the 
same division. He became sales manager 
of the plastics division in 1949 and was 
made division general manager the follow- 
ine vear, 

His successor at Marietta is Robert S 
Price, sales manager of the plastics divi- 
sion since 1951. Price, with Goodrich for 





general 
general 


14 vears, was first employed in the chem- 


1 


1c 





laboratories and was manager of 

echnical serv-ce and plastics development 
before his appointment as sales manager 
ot Goodrich plastics products 


Personnel Notes 


Speaking before members of the Ameri- 
can) Society of Tool Engineers in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on May 2, Herbert H. Fink, 
technical manager of belting, matting, and 
packing for Goodrich, stated that syn- 
thetic rubbers are setting new performance 
records in hose, belting, and countless 
other industrial rubber products, as well 
as in tires. After discussing the superior 
properties of commercially available syn- 
het:c rubbers, Fink stated that present 
auto tires give up to 25% more wear 
than tires made 10 years ago. Some rub- 
ber conveyor belts outclass their 1942 
counterparts by 60° in tonnage carried. 
Use of synthetic rubber in industrial hose 
tubes and covers has helped increase hose 
ile by 500% in some cases during the 
past decade, Fink said. 

Southwestern ne conferred on 
George W. Vaught, Goodrich director and 
ormer vice president. an honorary degree 
of doctor of laws at the university's one 
hundredth and twelfth conmmencement last 
month. Mr. Vaught. who retired to his 
ranch in Medina, Tex., in 1950 after ten 
Goodrich vice president, is an 
alumnus of Southwestern and was a 
teacher and banker in Port Arthur, Tex., 
before jo.ning Montgomery Ward in 1914, 

re he was treasurer trom 1933 to 1940 


years as 


June, 1952 


and a director from 1936 to 1940, the year 
he came to Goodrich as vice president. 
During World War II, Mr. Vaught di- 
rected the reorganization of procurement 
in the Medical and Signal Corps and. the 
U. S. Air Force and served as a director 
of Lone Star Detense Corp., U. S. bomb 
and shell loading plant built and operated 
by Goodrich 


Product Performances 


Passenger-car tires capable of running 
safely at sustained speeds in excess ot 
100 miles an hour have been developed 
and are now being tested by Goodrich. 
Unlike racing-car tires, the new tires are 
of the low-pressure type and do not sacri- 
tice comfort for speed, according to T. G. 
Graham, Goodrich vice president. To 
produce the tires, the company increased 
the adhesion between tread and carcass 
and introduced special reinforcement t 
reduce the degree of tire i 


flexing at high 
Testing of the new tires is being 
h as 135 mph. on a 
simulates a 
controlled 





speeds. 
done at speeds as high 
special indoor machine which 
road surface, and also on a 
stretch of highway in the Southwest. 

\ new aircraft tire developed by Good 
rich has successfully completed the Air 
Force program for testing jet 
tres under conditions simulating landings 
at 250 miles per hour. Whereas ordinary 
aircraft tires fail under the strains imposed 
by the test after a few landings, the new 
tires completed the required number of 
50 landings and were still good for further 
use. The design principles of the new 
tire are said to be similar to those of the 
company’s tubeless auto tire and give high- 
speed performance without sacrificing low 
tread wear, pa high load supporting 
capacity, as well as good resistance to low 
temperatures. 

\ rubber conveyor belt system tl 
stretches more than 2!'2 miles over, around, 
and under rugged mountains is helping 
make the Kanawha River Valley. near 
Charleston, W. Va., one of the nation’s 
fastest growing strategic industrial areas 
Featuring a Goodrich rubber belt road, 
the conveyor transports coal from a min- 
ing area to a steam generating plant 
The first flight of belt. 1.200 feet long 
picks up coal from a mine on the side of 
a mountain and carries it down at a 17 
degree angle for an overall drop of 296 
feet. The second flight goes across coun 
try for more than 4,000 feet, then rises 
to crcle tl mountain 


aircralt 








the side of a second 
for 4,700 feet. The conveyor then burrows 
through a 4,000-foot tunnel drilled t throug 
another mountain and emerges at the river 
to discharge its coal cargo into barges. 
To install the 28.000 feet of belt. 1,000- 
foot rolls of Goodrich belting were hauled 
to the mine site, and a_ portable ase el 


vulcanizer was used to make the 32 splice 
required in the conveyor system. 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 261 
West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y 
and W. H. Loomis Tale Corp., Governeur, 
N. Y., jointly announced that Whittaker 
will handle the sales distribution of Loomis 
Fibrous Tale in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, and the 
southern part of New York State. The 
talc’s extreme whiteness and high reflect- 
ance makes it ideal as an extender and 
filler in paints, lacquers, surface coatings, 


paper, rubber, plastics, and ceramics 


Win Awards 


\ward” for excep- 
tional service to safety has been presented 
to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, O., by the National Safety Council 
in recognition oi its national program 
promoting highway safety 

Harvey >. Firestone, is Firestone board 
chairman, was the recipient of a citation by 
the Massachusetts Committee of Catholics, 
Protestants, and —_ The award was 
made at the organization's fifteenth annual 
dinner, held at the Hotel Statler, 
Mass., with 1,500 persons attending. In ac- 
cepting the citation, Mr. Firestone said. 
‘The spirit of brotherhood is the spirit 
of our American way of life, just as the 
concept of free private enterprise is its 
body.” Other recipients ot citations were 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins. Richard Rodgers, 
and Oscar Hammerstein, I] 





\ “Public Interest 


, } 
Boston 


New Firestone Battery 


\ revolutionary new Dri-Charged_ bat- 
tery that can be manufactured, 
warehoused, and delivered to the customer 
in a dry state has been Raga igs by 
Firestone. According to G . Mead 
ager of the company’s home and auto 
supply division, 
sible by the 


shipped, 


man- 


the battery was made pos- 
development of a new di- 


atomaceous earth-Fiberglas separator 





polyethylene plastic acid bottle 
is manufactured with f 
‘-s and will retain tull fot 
years in the dry state. “pl ‘delivery to 
ie customer, battery acid 1s poured i 
the cells to activate fully the battery. 





Tt 
Because of limited production at present. 
the new battery is being sold only in tl 

( O., area. It will be available 
t and on the West Coast within 
six months, and throughout the count 

Mead announced 











within a vear, 
Kenneth Edgar Promoted 

has been named man- 
ufacturers’ sales of Firestone 
handling the sale of Velon 
sheetings. Mr. Edgar, with Fire- 

stone for 12 years, most recently was sales 
manager of the Velon film division In his 








lew position he will supervise sheetings ot 
all weights. includi g aban fins and 
heavier-gage sheetings of the upholstery 
type. Sub-divisions under his jurisdictior 
will include Gepartines its devoted to hous 


wares and home furnishings, packaging. 
industrial, and 


will continue his 


upholstery and luggage, 
automotive. Mr I 
headquarters at the company plant 1 
Pottstown, Pa., and will also maintain 
office in the New York sales division at 
350 Fitth Ave 











New York Belting & Packing oe 


P assaic - J... was awarded first. pri 
for having the single best business ae 
pe Ae seca t ou a recent national ad- 


vertising contest sponsored by the Na 
tional Industrial Distributors’ Association 
a the Southern Industrial D.stributors 
\ssociation. The company also received 


honorable 





mention in a direct-mail con- 
advertising tolder 


123 S. Broad 


Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 
St... Philadelphia 9, Pa... has moved its 
\kron, O., sales office from 34 Cherry 
St. to 106 S. Main St. and its eastern 
re sales office from 350 Fifth Ave 


to 500 Fifth Ave.. New York 18, N. ¥ 
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WEST 


Asahi-Dow Executives 


been named 
recently formed asso- 
ciate of Dow Chem.cal International, Ltd., 
\sahi Chemical Industry Co., 
| 1 and textile manu- 


Officers and directors have 
for Asahi-Dow, Ltd. 


‘nt was made 
S. Shoemalk 





International. a wholly 
he Dow Chemical 





subsidiary ot 


Co. <Asahi-Dow will 


proceed 





with s to build facilities for sara 
prod 1 on the Japanese island of Kyu- 

shu, $ naker added. 
Vice president of the new s 
Max Key, assistant productiot ot 
] sel 





Dow Ch 
1e pre sident is 
managing dir 


mical’s saran departi 
Tadayoshi 


ector of 


Kitamura, 
Asahi Chem 
ical. 

Shoemaker said each of the particip 
med six members to the 
f directors of the jointly owne 
ng Dow interests are 
Donald Walliams, 
sales; Wm. A. 
Chemical’s assistant 
Dow 
and Leon- 
Jr.. Dow Chemical’s 
} Will ams is 


1 Groening 


nies had 





compa 
board of 


pe rat 





) re »T 
R veprese 11 
Key ; 
director of 





Sho jake and 


‘pom ( “hemical’s 


easurer ; 





r of plastics researc 

ice president, at 

International. 
Kitamura, 


secretary, 


\sahi 
Takenobu 
hemical; Kagayaki 
director: Manabu Enseki, 
reign department: Yoshio 
thief; and Zenzaburo 


irms Nobeoka 


itatives 
presi- 


Miya- 


Bes ide 5 represel 


Kataoka, 


he boar d are 





+ 
I 





Aoki, a former finance a of 








( 

dai 

i ple 

In co this change Dow an- 
INCE for increasing 

aromatic production would go into ope 

tion at its Midland plant about July 1 


the plastics 


epartment, is 


Eric P a, of 


+ 
I 
] 
i 


neering <¢ 
now production supe 
Styron plant at All 


The Dow Chemical Co.., 


nt of the new 
oint, Conn., of 
Midland, Mich 
Curdy, who will 
similar 


vere construc- 













+7 a! 
instal- 





fall. 

since 1931, 
in laboratory 
research work or 
magnesium and on _ chemical 
disposal. Mr. Tuennermann spent 
vears in Dows chemical engineer 
and production 
and during the 


Mr. Tuer 
was first employed in 
where he 


uxes tor 


nermal 








conducted 


Waste 








several 
laboratory 


partments, 


engineering de- 
wartime period 
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with Dow Magnesium Corp., Marys- 
ville, Mich. In 1944 became a member 
of the plastics planning and engineering 
lepartment. 
Dr. McCurdy 


Was 


has been assisting in the 
installation of production facilities at the 
eastern plant for the last year and will 
remain in Connecticut until production 
starts there in July. 


Tremain Research Director 


W yz andot te Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
has appointed H. E. Tremain direc- 
created department of con- 
Tremain, formerly as- 
sistant to the vice preside Tit ot the 
research-development division, will be in 
research activities under di- 
governmental aget 
will coordinate 


\licl iy 
tor of a newly 
ract research. Mr. 


harge if all 
rect contract with 
| new department 
ctivities. 

\t present, 
ontract 
iundry 


IC1es } 





these 


Wyandotte’s department of 
ch is developing improved 
ng agents, improved sealants 
integral airplane fuel 
and a compilation of infrared ab- 
sorption spectra for surface active 
‘| studies are being conducted 


‘t for various branches of the 


resear 
bleac!} —Y 
and desealants for 
tanks, 
agents. 
under 
Armed 


New Monsanto Division 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 


has tormed a merchandising division to 
handle the consumer sale of Krilium soil 
conditioner and other Monsanto trade name 


products 
Rov L. 
general 


Brandenburger has been made 
inager of this division Branden- 
joined Monsanto on May 1, 
P reece Felix N 


uurger, who 
Was assistant to Vice 
Williams. 
The new Monsanto’s seventh 


division is 





ie Others, all manufacturing and_ sales 
visions are the Merrimac Division, Ever- 
Mass. ; the plastic divisi mn, Springfield 
Mass ; the organic cl emicals and the phos- 


Texas di- 


i Tex.; and the west- 
divisio1 Seattle, Was! 
X. Allan Gardner has been made sales 





and advertising manager of the 
merchandising division. He came to M 

santo in 1944 as advertising manager and in 
was named assistant director of ad- 
vertising 


Other Personnel Appointments 


Richard C Evans has been 
manager of sales of the plastics di- 
and Ch htenberg, 
to the general manager. 

Evans, promoted to 
manager of 
Monsanto as a 


appointed 
general 
vision, arles Lic assistant 
general 
started with 
salesman in 1940. He has 
branch office sales manager 
manager. He 
recently transferred to the 


assistant 
sales last fall, 


rved also as 
ind product 

J. R. Turnbull, 
West Coast. 

Lichtenberg was employed as operations 
vice president of Resinox Corp. when it 
was purchased by Monsanto in 1939. Trans 
ferred to the plas ties division’s headquar- 

Springfield, he continued to serve 
resident ot the Resinox subsidiary 
and also as molding materials sales man- 
ager. He appointed assistant general 
sales manager of thermosetting materials 
in 1944 and assistant general manager of 
all sales in 1947. 


a 
sdit¢s succeeds 


ters at 


as vice pr 


Was 





appointed 
marketing 
division. The 


Ralph F. Hansen has _ been 
manager of a newly created 
department of the plastics 
new department will assist the sales 
partment in creating and maintaining 
closer relations with producing and dis- 
tributing indus tries and will provide mar- 











keting and merchandising assistance ! 
product sales programs. Hansen, who 
joined Monsanto in 1943, was former 

assistant sales manager charge of 

film sales. He previ had been \- 


ployed by the New Fees Bell Telephone 
Co., L. Bamberger & Co.. and E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co... Inc 


OBITUARY 


John B. 


OHN B. TOWER. until his retireme 
in February, 1947, executive assistant to 
le vice president and general manager 
ot U. S. Rubber a. Co., Ltd., now 
the international division of United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New Y 
20, N. Y., died May 5 at a local hospital 
atter having been with a_ heart 
attack at his home. 

Mr. Tower starts a salesman in 
1906 with Morgan & \\ right, now U. Ss. 
Rubber’s Detroit tire plant. In 1917 he 
was transferred to the company’s int 
national division as tire sales manager: 
was named director of sales in 1933; ar 
executive assistant to the general manage 
in 1941. In May, 1942, deceased was 
sent to, the company’s Washington, D. ( 
office as a special representative on ex- 
port matters. He served in that capacity 
World War [I and returned 


with the export compan) 


Tower 





stricken 








throughout 
] _position 
He was born in Washington, 70 years 
ago. 

ae Wee me 

Survivors include a bri 
two grandnieces. 
i P : si ’ ‘ 

Funeral services were held at a funeral 
home 1 New York o1 May 8, tollowed 
by interment in Fernclitt Cemetery. 


ither, two neph- 





Sven A. Gether 


SVEN A . GETHER, division 
ager of General Tire & Rubber Exy 
Co., Akron, O., for the two \ : 
died in an Akron May 6 atter 
a short illness. 

The deceased was born 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
both erade and high 
coming to America in 

Mr. Gether 
(Good year Tire & 
Europe and at one 
branch manager 1n 
joined G 
to Scat 


sale Ss mal! 





past 


hospital on 


October 8, 1887, 
and attended 
schools there before 
1906. 
was formerly associated 
Rubber Co. in northert 
time Was Goodyear 
Germany. In 1931 
eneral as a special representative 
idinavia, and during World War II 
Was transferred to the company’s Tw 
Cities branch at Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Funeral 
May 8&. 
Mr. Gether’s 


services were held in 


wife survives. 
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Frank A. Crane 
RANK A CRANE, 


of United Rubber 
dence, R. I... plant. died in 
on May 12 after a short illness. 

\{r. Crane had been connected with the 
company more than 43 years. He 
store auditor and after 
was appointed control 
August, 1931. 

New York, 


control manager 
Co.’s Provi- 
Pre »vidence 


states 


rubber 


irted 





aS a brane 
I romotions 
‘r at Providence in 

born in 


eceased Was 
November 2. 1889. 
‘aaa by his wife, two 
two grandchildren. 


He is sons, 


brother. and 


CANADA 


Monsanto Buys Barringham 


Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
e outstanding common 
Rubber & Plastics 
Ont., according to 
president of the former 








which will 
Monsanto 
plas- 
tab- 


ington company, 
i ads a subsidiary ot 
Canada, manutactures vinyl chloride 
tic | C [ plastic-coated 
products. 





Through the 








Ics a ID 
new arrangement, the Barringham plant 
will be rord a supply of Mon- 
santo’s Ultron vinyl chloride resins and 
film to growing plastics market in 
Canad 

Besides s \ resins for Ultron 





nto will provide the Oak- 
technical assistance for 
[ new products in the 
plastics 

The Barringham plant consists of seven 
modern buildings on a 20-acre site and 
investment of more than 
Barringham, who will 
president, reports that the 
present empl to be retained. 
Monsanto Canada has appointed E. D. 
Moffatt. of its Montreal plastics 
producing plant. production manager of 
I ham Company, D. A. Layfield, 
nto plastics sales staff, becomes 
t the Oakville plant. 
which has plants at 
jem) and at Marpole 
factures industrial 
is a subsidiary of 
St. Louis, Mo. 





represents 
$2,000,000, F 
continue as 








ard 
Ward 


loves are 








enemicals 


Monsant hemical 





Rubber Stocks Still Rise 


Combined stocks of rubber in Canada— 
natural, synthetic, and reclaim—on March 
31 increased to 14,400 tons from 10,000 on 
the same date last year; while consump- 
tion fell to 7.400 tons from 8,500, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
production of syn- 
6,812 tons 


Ont., reports. Domestic 
thetic and reclaim was up to 
from 5.786 in the same period. 
Stock s of natural rubber at the end of 

to 5,100 tons as compared 

earlier; synthetic 7,600 
and reclaim, 1,700 tons, 
sumption of natural rub- 
against 4,600; 





Marcl h amounted 
with ae a year 
tons, agains t 3.000 
agains 000 Con 
3,000 tons, 


egated 





June, 1952 


synthetic, 3,200 tons, against 2,300; and 
reclaim 1,200 tons, against 1,600. Domestic 
production of synthetic totaled 6,400 tons, 
compared with 5,300, and reclaim 412 tons, 
against 486. 


Tire Tariff Revised 


Tires and tubes used as replacement 


on all farm machinery can be imported 
duty free under an amendment to the 
tariff schedule. In the tariff changes made 


Federal Budget introduced by Fi- 
Minister D. C. Abbott, April 8, 
as replacements only 
tractors were ad- 


in the 
nance 
tires and tubes used 
on internal combustion 
mitted free 
An amendment 

tires and tubes on farm machinery was 
introduced by James Sinclair, parliamen- 
tary assistant to the Minister of Financ 


ber Mel- 


including replacement 


Percy Wright, C. C. F. mem 
fort, said the change will cut costs for 
farmers since most farm macl ine ry now 
eiaht - oo D4 - 
used rubber tires. He believed, however. 


placements for farm 
should he included. 


that tires and tube r 


wagons al 


also 


FINANCIAL 


Acushnet Process Co. New 
Mass. For 1951: net income, 
equal to $2.24 a common share, compared 
with $893,095, or $4.87 a share, the year 
before; net l 7,39 


$9,507,333, against $9,- 
414,882, 


Bediord, 
$447,770. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
York, N. Y. Three months to March 31: 
net profit, $1,607,272, against $1,620,896 in 
the 1951 period. 


New 








Collins & Aikman Corp., New York, 
N. Y. Year ended March 1, 1952: net in- 
come, $3,037,582, equal to $5.40 a common 
share, compared with $1,711,292, or $2.67 
a share, for the 53 weeks ended March 3, 


1951, 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y. Initial quarter, 1952: net profit. 
$1,130,995, equal to 70¢ a common share, 
against $1.612,277, or $1.00 a share, in the 
1951 quarter. 


Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O. Six 
months to April 30, 1952: net earnings, 
$759,021, equal to $1.31 each on 543,031 
shares, contrasted with $1,240,177, « 
$2.03 each on 453,641 shares, a year 
earlier; sales, $24,624,256, against $25,- 


944,876. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
1952: net 


$1. 06 a 


Wilmington, Del. First quarter, 
earnings, $50,812,906, equal to 
common share, compared with 
or $1.26 a share, in the like 
year; net sales, $385,229,258, 


871,440. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Firs t three months, 1952: net income, 
$1,234,205, equal to 55¢ a share, against 
$1.2 31.490, or 56¢ a share, a year earlier. 











Six months 





Cleveland, O. 


Glidden Co., 


ended April 30: net income, $2,801,818, 
equal to $1.23 a common share, against 
$4,380,241, or $1.92 a share, a_ year 
earlier: sales, $98,495,046, against $115,- 
918,248. 

Goodall-Sanford, Inc., Reading, Mass. 


Nine March 31, 1952: net in- 


months to 





come, $1,614,390, equal to 925) a share, 
compared with $2,281,789, or $3.89 a share, 
in the corresponding period last year. 





B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Initial 
quarter, 1952: net earnings, $6,929,549, 
o $1.61 a common share, contrasted 
or $1.90 a share, in the 
sales, $138,- 


period last year; 
$157,728.418 





ye Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


rst quarter, 1952: net earnings, $7,- 


equal to $1.61 a common share, 
ed with $9,461,877, or $2.12 a 
the 1951 period; net sales, $280,- 


up 5% above the figure for last 





Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
quarter, 1952: net earnins 
equal to $1.26 a share, against 


or $1.10 a 








share, a year earlier. 


N.Y. 


$4,689,- 


National Lead Co., New 
First quar 1952: net ear 
134, equal to » de a common sh 
$5,149,814, or 45¢ a share, in the 





against 


1951 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
N. J. . quarter, 1952 
$919,994 47 a share, a 
711, or $ | a year 





snare, 


N; ¥. Year 
sy 922 
$1,753,- 
com- 
with $1,.922.136, or 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, 
nded March 31, 1952: net 
651, equal to $3.58 each 


pared 


pront, 


481,752 





mon ares, CO 

$4.56 each on 406,638 shares, in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year; net sales, $42,657,848 
against $35 142.901 - taxes, $5,267.881 
against $2,575,222. 





pangs Rubber Co., Akron. O. First 
quarter, 1952: net income $163,332, equal 
to 36¢ a common share, ¢ ed with 
$312,660, or 84¢ a share, in 1 quar- 
ter: net sales, $8,952,304, against $10,- 
734.404. 

Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. March 
quarter, 1952: net earnings, $7,359,605, 
equal to $2.56 a share, against 37 260,980. 
or $2.52 a share, in the first quarter ot 
195] 


Timken Roller a Co., Canton, O. 


First quarter, 1952 t profit, $2,740,789, 
equal to $1.13 a common share, contrasted 
with $4,806,542, or $1.99 a share, a year 
irlier. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. 


Y. Initial quarter, 1952: net profit, 
$6,247,733, equal to 94¢ a share, against 
$9,076.755, or $1.47 a share, in the corre- 


consolidated 


$211,930,- 





quarter last year; 
$220,518,963, against 
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Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. March quarter, 1952: net profit, 
$127,564, equal to 26¢ a share, against 
$154,016. or 32¢ a share, in the 1951 quar- 
ter 
harleston, W. Va. 


income, $896,097. 


United Carbon Co., ( 
First quarter, 1952: net 
equal to $1.13 a $922. 817, 


share, against 


or $1.16 a share, in the same per.od last 


vear. 

S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. March quarter, 1952: net in- 
come, $293,453, equal to S84¢ a share, 


or $1.00 a share, in the 





oe 


against $350,5: 
1951 quarter. 
(Dizidends on 


442) 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





George C. Macdonald 


George C. Macdonald has been ap- 








ointed sales promotion manager of Brow 
Co. and Brown (¢ f 150 Cause 
Vay me Bost DI i newly 
created departmet lination witl 
Brown's advertising division. Mr. Mac- 


March 19 
ns be Came 
1938, man- 


Brown Co. on 


Inmald iaimed 
donald joined 





ige ) € sout t 
1 1 
eadquarters 1 
. cial 
oO s MACKLTO s 
"1 4 
\ x all divis.ons 





Robert E. Score 


i¢ «chemi 













i COas and soutne 
NY s. | (,oodric ( mical 
B Cleveland. O. He will 
tire Né \\ York, N ¥ 
Fifth Ave. Score joined the 
1946 as rubber processing 
lemica gineer. In 1949 
( sales grou nd is 
1 i to be heada ci 





Williams as 
res t General 
Hudson St.. New York 


becomes general sales 


S. Hi. 


ral t 
t 


ffice. Succeeding 
is C. C. Cayce, 


Mr. Williams at Charlotte 


fi rmerly assistal t manage 
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Simon Collier, director of quality con- 
trol, Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., was elected president 
4 the American Society for Quality Con- 
trol at its sixth annual convention at 
N. Y., last month. 


Svracuse 


Jerome Desser, of Desser Tire & Rub- 
er Co., Angeles, Calit.. is a member 
t the committee i national 


los 
arranging the 
of the National Association 
t Waste Material Dealers. Inc., 271 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., to 
he held October 11-15 at the \mbassador 


Angeles 


tall meeting 


Hotel. Los 


J. Robert S. Conybeare, general sales 
manager, The Wooster Rubber Co.. Woos- 
ter, O.. was a featured speaker at 
three-day international convention, starting 
May 27, of National Sales Executives, 
Inc., at San Francisco, Calif. His subject 
; Promotion as a Selling Tool.” 


the 








William Higbee has been elevated to 
vice president in charge of research ot 
Laboratories, Inc.. 407 S. Dear- 
Chicago, Ill. He has been wit! 
Testworth since September. 1950, in re- 


lestwortn 


born St.. 
search, development, and technical sales 
; firm produces chemicals 
the rubber, 


cities. The 





ind adhesives, serving 
furniture, automotive and 
Testworth 


plants at Columbia City, 


paper. 
otner 
Laboratories has 
Ind., and Dalton, 


Tat 





William Higbee 





Lester D. Chirgwin 


Lester D. Chirgwin, i945 vic 
president of Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc.. 
\nsonia, Conn., has been elected presi- 
lent of Consolidated Machine Tool Corp 
Rochester. N. Y., a subsidiary acquired by 
Farrel-Birmingham in December, 1951. He 
Arthur H. Ingle, vresident of 
1924, whe will remai 
directors of both 
panies and continue as corporation 
sultant. Mr. Chirgwin, who first came 
to Farrel-Birmingham in 1914, retains the 
office of vice president of the firm 


slice 





succeeds 
Consolidated s.nce 
board of 


com- 


on the 


A. L. Freedlander, president of Dayton 
Rubber Co., Dayton, O., received the Joh 
Pottinger Award of the World Trad 
Club, Dayton Chamber of Commerce. for 
outstanding contributions “toward the ad- 
ncement of international amity and good 
will through the medium ot world trade.” 
at a dinner May 23 where Mr. Freed- 
lander’s development of Dayton’s technical 
advisory service, now operating with rub- 
her tirms in France, Holland, Belgium. 
Brazil, Denmark, and Israel, was hailed 
as “promoting new and important indus- 
tries abroad, thus providing a better 
market for American equipment, 
and ideas.” In presenting the award, Harry 
Heider, of the Chamber of Commerce. 
pointed out that Dayton’s »rogram, begun 
in 1932, in effect a oredecessor of! 
the government's Point 40 or 


Ve 





Qin vs, 


Was 


gram 


Norman J. Cyphers, vice president and 
technical director of the Acme Hamilton 
Rubber Mig. Co., Trenton, N. J., was a 
member of the panel which discussed "T! 
Development of the Oil Industry” at Rens- 
sclaer Polytechnic Institute on May 17. 
The panel was one of three groups study- 
ing various phases of the oil industry in a 
program emphasizing the related impor- 
tance of industrial and individual progress. 
Mr. Cyphers joined Acme Hamilton i 
1947 as technical director and was elected 
vice president last year. Previously he had 
been associated with Hewitt Rubber Cor; 


G. W. Busch has been appointed sales 
representative in the Chicago territory of 
the pigment department, America! 
Cyanamid Co., Calco Chemical Division, 
sound Brook, N. J. Busch joined Calco 
in 1948 and, prior to his transfer to the 


Chicago pigment sales office as assistant 
to the regional sales manager, served 
the pigment technical service laborator 
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IDEAL FOR ALL STOCKS. Besides costing less than 
any of the five process aids it replaced, and its other advan- 
tages, Sundex-53 mixes easily with natural, GR-S and 
reclaim stocks. In the picture above it is shown being 
added to a batch of heel stock. 


SINGLE GRAD 


REPLACES 9 


Some years ago, as an economy step, the Beebe 
Rubber Company, Nashua, N.H.. tried to reduce 
the number of process aids it used., Five different 
types were being employed in the processing of 
natural, GR-S and reclaim stock for heels. soles 
and soling slabs. 

\ Sun representative who had been called in 
recommended replacing all five process aids with 
Sundex-53 and the company took his advice. This 
one “general purpose” rubber-process aid has 


more than just simplified inventories and purchas- 





ECONOMIES ALL ALONG THE LINE. Sundex-53 
not only costs less than any of the five products it replaced, 
but it also saves money through simplification of ordering 
and stocking. The operator shown above is setting up a 
mold to vulcanize heels. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. - SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


QUICKER, MORE THOROUGH PLASTICIZATION. 
By using Sundex-53 only. the company has heen able 
to produce a more uniform finished product. Quality 
heels will be blanked out of the stock leaving this warm-uy 
mill and entering the cutter. 


OF SUNDEX 
ROCESS AIDS 


ing: it has proved advantageous in other respects 
besides. Because of the way it is refined. it work- 
as well with light colored stock as with dark. It 
quickly breaks down reclaims and does not over- 
process natural rubber and GR-S polymers. It 
costs less than the process aids it replaced. and has 
eliminated the potential danger of mixing errors. 

For more information about Sundex-53 and 
other Sun Rubber-Process Aids. write to us for 
the booklet “Processing Natural Rubber and 


Synthetic Polymers.” offered in coupon below. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, DEPT. RW-6 Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


I am having trouble that mav be due to inadequate 
process aids. I should like to have: the service- 
the booklet **Processing 


Natural Rubber and Synthetic Polymers.” 


of a Sun representative: 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Street___ 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE. Sun = engi. 
neers are at your service for consultation on process aid 
and lubrication matters. It will pay you to utilize the 
broad experience they have gained in solving a wide vari- 
ety of problems in many different types of industry. 











“Completely satisfactory for 









our purpose satisfies a 
very definite need for any- 
one experimenting with small 
rubber-like parts.” 


—THE PARKER 
PEN COMPANY 


The New Laboratory 
Rubber Compound 
Mill 


samples of rubber as small as 0.5 


erams For rubber research workers primarily. 
Enclosed unit designed for utility, adaptability and 
ec peration. Easier and faster on origi- 

| breakdown of very tough samples than ordinary 
mills 


van Teil, inc. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 








EXCLUSIVE 


Wily 
asents — QCM 


"af e@ Normal Latex 
e@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


e@ Natural and Synthetic 
Latex Compounds 


REVERTEX 


72-75°%° Latex 
Concentrate 


@ Plastisols 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory 
and free consulting service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street. Chicago 3, Ill. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston 9, 
Mass.; Charles Larkin 11, 250 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N.Y.; H. L. 
Blachford ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., 3, Canada; 
Del Vaile, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. 


Montreal Ernesto 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 


Fiberglas Molding Presses 


NEW medium 

priced line of 
plastics presses, espe- 
cially designed for 
Fiberglas molding, has 
been announced — by 
Erie Engine & Mig. 
Co., 955 E.. 12th St. 
Erie, Pa. Developed 
in close cooperation 
with one of the coun- 
try’s leading Fiberglas 
molders, the presses 
are available i 
delivery in three stan 
ard platen sizes: 32 »V 
36 inches, 42 by 49 


inches, and 40 by 76 


for quick 





inches. 
be furnished to 


tomers’ specificatior 


Other sizes can 









In connecti 
the new press 


otters 


a complete en- 
gineering service to 
present and = prospec- 


tive Fiberglas molders 
which involves not 
only correct installa- 
tion of the 
but also expert assis- 
tance on all phases 
t production of 
Fiberglas molded parts 
and finished products. 


presses, 


Erie Engine’s New Press Especially 
Designed for Molding Products of 
Fiberglas 





New Surface Pyrometer 


HE new Pryo surtace pyrometer 
for accurate surface and sub- 
surface measurement of tempera- 
tures has been announced by Pyrom- 


eter Instrument Co., Bergenfield, 


N. J. The instrument is available 
with a selection of 14 different types 
of thermocouples and extension arms 
to meet every surface and = sub- 
surface temperature measuring prob- 
lem. It can be equipped with a new 
Quick-Change connector which per- 
} 


mits the thermocouples to be snap- 
ped and locked on to the extension 
arms in a matter of a second, with- 
out any tightening needed. Thermo- 
couples are interchangeable without 
adjustment or recalibration. 
Another feature of the new in- 
strument is the Pyro Lock-Swivel 
which permits locking the thermo- 
couples at any desired angle without 
danger of their being jarred loose 
while the measurement is being 
made. The 434-inch direct 
reading dial and the automatic cold- 
end compensation feature permit ac- 
curate and readings. The 
pyrometer is shock, dust, and mois- 
ture resistant and has a shielded 
steel meter housing designed to with- 
stand rough usage. The instrument 
is available in five different tempera. 
ture ranges for all applications. 


large 


precise 





Pyro Surface Pyrometer 
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9 good reasons for specifying 
TIMKEN’ tapered roller bearings 





26 TYPES. Because Timken® bearings are SOFT STEEL CAGE separates the rollers in TOUGH INSIDE—HARD OUTSIDE. Case car- 
made in 26 types, you get exactly theright Timken tapered roller bearings and pre- burizing of rollers and races gives a wear- 
tapered roller bearing for your job. vents scuffing. resistant surface, shock-resistant core. 





MICRO-INCH FINISH. With help of the 5850 SIZES. If you need a tapered roller WE MAKE OUR OWN STEEL. Because 
profilograph, which measures surface bearing smaller around than your finger Timken bearings are made of special 
irregularities to a millionth of an inch, or as large as 7144” in diameter, you can alloy steel, produced in the Timken 
the Timken Company has developed a __ get it from The Timken Roller Bearing Company’s own mills, they have extra 
bearing finish of micro-inch accuracy. Company. strength and wear resistance. 








fis: ll 


RIB OF CONE maintains roller alignment, PRECISION MANUFACTURE makes possible GENEROUS RADIUS on the inside diam- 
prevents skewing, assures maximum bearings with a maximum runout toler- eter of Timken bearing cones permits 
bearing capacity. ance of less than 75 millionths of an inch. greater shaft strength. 


No other tapered roller bearing gives you all the advantages you get with a | » | a TF? 
s & iF 


i | 


. 


ea 


L- 


Timken bearings. Be sure every tapered roller bearing you use carries the name 
7 , i 





“Timken”, the trade-mark of The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 


6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ont. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


HOT JUST A BALL () NOT JUST A ROLLER ©—> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL —» AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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Portable Mixer 


e HE developme: 

Pie-Flex a new port. 
able mixer of unusual 
lightness and portabil- 
ity, has been announced 
: by Process Industries 
PINE TAR Engineers, Inc., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. This mixer 
LIGHT : ; is designed with a sepa- 
MEDIUM ‘ rate motor coupled to 
HEAVY the propeller shaft bya 
PINE TAR Oil flexible drive shait es. 
pec.ally suited for agita- 
PINE OIL tor service. The mixer, 
drive shaft, and motor 
DIPENTENE are all quickly and eas- 
ily detached for carry- 

ing separately. 
In addition to redue- 
ing weight, removal of 
the motor from its cus- 


Cabot Pine Products . . . are . thoroughly 
analyzed and tested by the i Bs 
tomary place at the top 


Cabot Laboratories for uni- Pie-Flex Portable Mixer, Showing end of the propellal 
form, high quality performance Motor, Flexible Drive Shaft, and Agi- shaft in conventional 


in rubber. Staffed by trained tator with Positioning Mount micers feats kal 
technicians, the fully-equipped unit of simplified design, 
: streamlined appearance, and balanced weight that is easier to 
Cabot Laboratories offer you handle, mount in place, and adjust to the desired angle. it is also 
complete technical service. claimed. Angle adjustment is facilitated by a lever operated posi- 
tioning device by which the mixer can be quickly positioned and 
locked in place without tools. The propeller shaft is supported by 
two widely spaced ball bearings in a cast aluminum alloy body. 
Since no special motor is required, the mixer can be oper- 
ated by any standard horizontal motor that may be available. 
Quality Control Dependable Supply .. . Technical Service In hazardous operations the flexible drive shaft permits 
ee mounting the motor away from any inflammable or explo- 

> sive vapors. If necessary, the motor can even be mounted in 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. an adjoining room by running the shaft through the wall. 
CA :fehs 77 FRANKLIN STREET 


ww: BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 














Foxboro Roll 
Surface Tem- 
perature 
Measur- 
ing Heads on 
a Multiple- 
Roll Heat- 


—: aie utmost in "Sones 





pleasing appearance 


with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 
Roll Surface Temperature Measurement 


& HIGH precision in measuring roll surface temperatures from 
—40 to +450° F. is claimed for a new temperature measuring 
head developed by Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. Used in com 
junction with the company’s high-speed Dynalog recording com 

troller, the instrument furnishes mills with a continuous chart 

ARE METAL PRODUCTS gis record of the roll surface temperatures on such equipment as 

calenders, slashers, dryers, and other roll-type machines. 
ATGLE N, PA. The temperature-sensitive element is a miniature resistance 
bulb which lightly rides on the surface of the roll. The bulb 
(Continued on page 410) 
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D inc the time 


fire engines looked like this 


Muehlstein has maintained—as it does 
today — a leading position in serving 


the rubber and other allied industries. 








“MICEHLSTEIN << 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron » Chicago > Boston + tos Angeles + Jersey City 


TRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 

















compatible 


The MEREZ Series (A-B-C-D) of new zinc resinates 
is so compatible with almost all resins, drying oils and 
plasticizers that it offers a wide range of formulations and 
products of interest to rubber compounding formulators, 
Further, we can tailor-make zinc resinates for specified 
properties not possessed by any standard products. 


® Solvents 
® Pine Oil 
® Dipentene 


® Rosin Oils 
®@ Pine Tar Oil 
® Tackifiers 


®@ Limed Rosins 
® Pine Tars 
® Burgundy Pitch 


For samples and prices of these Glidden Company 
Naval Stores Division products write: 





P.O. Box 389 Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


503 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


G.S.A., Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


2775 Moreland Blvd., S.E 


At Shaker Square 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 





A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY OF 


Industrial ‘Textiles 


FOR THE 


Rubber suaa 


TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS - CORDS - THREADS 


such as... 


FABRICS 


Whatever your needs our /n- 


PHOMASTON 


> 


dustrial Textile Specialists will 
be glad to discuss them with 
you. We solicit your inquiries 


SHEETINGS - SPECIALTIES | 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON | 

| | 
| } 
ee 


homaston wits 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 


Rubber Gloves for Dryboxes 


N EW lightweight, ex- 
tra-sensitive rubber 
developed for 
potentially hazardous 
research work at the 
University of Rochester 
atomic energy project, 
have been announced by 
Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
cal Co., Cambridge 40, 
Mass. The gloves were 
designed primarily for 
radio-active, chemical, 
or bacteriological re- 
search work in dry- 
boxes, which are her- 
metically sealed  con- 
tainers with glass tops 
and arm ports through 
which the scientist ma- 
nipulates the materials 
inside the container. 
The shoulder ends of 
the gloves are sealed 
around the arm ports, affording complete 
worker who pushes his arms through the ports and into the 
gloves. Since the gloves have “neutral thumbs” to fit either hand, 
the worker may use either of the arm ports without regard to 
right or left | hapds. 

Each glove 1s 38 inches long, 
and is designed to fit all average sized hands. Extra sensitivity 
without loss of contamination protection is achieved by the 
company’s development of a special neoprene compound and a 
dipping technique which produces gloves 0.017-inch thick with- 
out increasing porosity. 


gloves, 





Dewey & Almy’s Protective Rubber 
Gloves for Drybox Research Work 


protection to the 


weighs less than six ounces, 


Buck-White Shoe with Red Sole 


D ESIGNED to meet the growing demand for buck-white shoes 
with red soles suitable for casual wear, indoors and out, is the 


Nassau Oxford, most recent addition to Keds footwear manu- 
factured by Rig States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y. The upper of this shoe is of oxford cloth, 








Cuts? Cracks? 
SEE PAGE 306 
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Experience, a necessary ingredient in the manufacture 
of any product, is especially essential in roll making 
where only by long and intimate association with an 
industry, can its requirements be thoroughly understood 
and successfully provided for. 

To United’s 50 years of roll making experience can 
be added the advantages of its continuing program of 





\ Pittsburgh Vandergrift New Castle 


Plants at 


Youngstown + Canton 


Subsidiaries: 





metallurgical research, basically sound engineering and 
modern production facilities—a combination that made, 
and has kept, United Rolls favorites in outstanding 
processing plants throughout the world. 

° ° ° 
When in need of rolls—for whatever requirement— 
consult us. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


® PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind » 





Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equip- 
ment, Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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MAGNESIA 


for use with natural 
and synthetic 
RUBBER 


for all compounding purposes 


Genmag Technical — 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance. 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia — 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, fast cures. 


Light Calcined Magnesia No. 101— 
low in price; high in effectiveness. 


Heavy Calcined Magnesia— 
low manganese types in a variety of finenesses. 


& 


Magnesia Carbonate — 
light, fine and pure. 
SPECIALISTS IN MAGNESIA 


MANUFACTURERS * IMPORTERS ° DISTRIBUTORS 





100 Gravers Road 


Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 





—-_ oa = << = ew am 


The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


——_———_ 9 —_—__——_ 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 
CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
——® 
Write lo the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 
CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 





N. H. 
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Nassau Oxford Keds 


and the wedgie sole, of coral-red cork-crepe, vulean:zed firmly 
Four white eyelets on each side provide a firm, 
easy lacing. The Nassau Oxford is light in weight, and_ the 
manutacturer also claims that it can be easily washed with 
soap and water. In the modest price bracket, the shoe comes 
in women's szes, 4-10, and men’s, 5-13. 


to the upper. 


Wi 


Ze 





Arrowhead Co. Tubing and Couplings from ArocoSil #2184 


Improved Silicone-Fiberglas Products 


AROCOSIL #2184 is the most recent line of silicone rubber 
impregnated Fiberglas materials developed by Arrowhead 
Rubber Co., Downey, Calif., to meet the need for ducting, 
sleeves, and couplings, with resistance to high and low temper- 
atures. Items manufactured by Arrowhead from ArocoSil #2184 
withstand temperatures as high as 700° F., remain flexible at 
-125°F.; resist aging, ozone and most corrosive fluids and gases, 
it is also claimed. The new silicone rubber compound used 1s 
said to be several times more resistant to abrasion than any pre- 
vious silicone rubber material. 

Items now in production and available as standard and custom- 
made parts include helical wire supported flexible ducting and 
tubing in all diameters for high and low pressure applications, 
convoluted and sleeve-type flexible couplings for hot air ducts, 
high pressure-high temperature hose suitable for handling hot 
air at 700° F. and 2000 psi., die-cut high temperature gaskets, 
and fabric-covered sponged silicone seals for high and low tem- 
perature sealing applications. The material can be bonded to 
metal, and parts can be fabricated with built-in T’s, elbows, 
flanges, and other special features. 





Roll Surface Temperature Measurement 


(Continued from page 406) 

is mounted on a block of Mar nite which effectively isolates if 
from ambient temperatures. To avoid any scratching of the 
roll surface the element is carried by a faceplate made of 
graphited dry bearing material which also wipes the film ot 
air from the roll as further protection against errors. The en- 
tire unit with its cast-aluminum housing weighs less than one 
pound and is approximately the size of a wall switch box. 
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[f YOU Compound 
Vinyls, 
Cellulosics, or 
Synthetic 
Rubbers 





You'll want this 
new Emery 
Plasticizer Book! 


Here’s the latest in plasticizers for your 
products. Read about the unique 
properties .. . the many advantages 
which the full line of Plastolein , 
Plasticizers offer. This new book, just 
off the press, gives you facts, figures, 
comparisons to help you choose the 
right Plastolein Plasticizer for your 
particular operation. Don’t delay . . . send 
for your free copy right away .. . Today! 














New $2,000,000 Ozone-Oxidation Plant to make 
more and purer Azelaic and Pelargonic Acids— 
Emery’s new plant, now under construction, will 
add considerably to the present volume of 
Plastolein Plasticizers. Furthermore, new ozone- 
oxidation process will reduce costs substantially! 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy of 
Emery’s new plasticizer book. 







Emery Industries, Inc., Dept. B-6 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Please send me your new book on Plastolein Plas- 


ticizers. My plant compounds: | 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Textile Oils 





O Vinyls OCellulosics 0 Synthetic Rubber 
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FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Talk About Service... 


ros 






Slump in the Remilling Industry 


Recently issued figures reveal the importance of the rubber 
remilling industry to Malaya and more particularly to Singapore. 
In 1951, 253,052 long tons of remilled rubber of all grades were 


made, of which the Federation of Malaya produced 75,172 long 
DIAM D are Tops! tons and S:ngapore, 177,880 long tons. Almost three-fourths 
of the total was in the form of thick crepe, so-called “blanket. 


The remilling factories here, which depend largely on Suma- 














Patented construction, accurate tra’s exports of native rubber to keep going, have consequently 
machining and _ specially-made been feeling the effect of the recent reduction in shipments from 
components are the features Indonesia. Penang reported that imports fell from 2,567 tons 
which make Diamond in January, 1952, to 2,299 tons in February, to only 693 tons 


“Your Swing Joints 


have given excellent REVOLVING and in March, and, as_a_ result, several rubber factories had to 


dion ¥ LTW. SWING & BALL Salad cease operations. Similar reports have come from Singapore, 

Vy OINnTS where five out of eleven major rubber remilling factories have 
the outstanding in the field. They already had to close, throwing thousands out of jobs. Rubber 
are leak-proof and guaranteed processers are turning to the government for aid to keep their 
to give dependable service. Thou- lactori€s going. 


“Joints working very 
good. We are well 


satisfied.” J.H.B. conde of wanes atteet 00 thelr gor- Various causes for the situation have been suggested; in some 
formance. Made in a wide range quarters it is believed that the recent drop in prices is respon- 

a ae of sizes for use on high-pressure sible for the decline in shipments from Sumatra; others say 
Ing fine. No trouble." steam, gas, air and any fluid sys- that Indonesians are taking to setting up smok ng plants to 
NSS. tem where flexible connections avoid the necessity of remilling. From South Sumatra itself 


one waned it was learned that four local remilling companies were closing 
: / detail down at the end of March because of prevailing difficulties in 
Write for complete details. trade and export of rubber, a step that would involve laying off 


4,000 workers and affect 12,000 dependents. 
DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Exporters — THE JAY-H CO., INC., 4408 Manchester Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. Cable address ‘““JAYHCO”’ 






















Colwyn Gold Medal to C. E. T. Mann 


Much pleasure was experienced in rubber circles here when 
C. E. T. Mann, director of the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya, was awarded the Colwyn Gold Medal for 1951, not only 
because Mr. Mann so richly deserves it, but also because the 


entire industry felt honored by this dist.nction. 
GENERAL LATEX Mr. Mann, who joined the Institute in 1927 and became head 
of the botanical division in 1933, has been director of the Institute 
and and Chairman of its board since 1946, It is recognized that the 
remarkable expansion of the Institute dates from his appointment 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION as its head. He strongly supported rubber research, not only in 
Malaya, but outside as well, for instance: the projects of the 
British Rubber Producers’ Research Association; the establish- 
J 2 { Compounders ment of breeding centers in Trinidad; the setting up of a quaran- 
mporters tine station at Kew, and the importation of high-grade, disease- 
P resisting seeds from South America. The improvement in the 
Yatural aud Synthetic quality of sheet produced by smallholders here and the develop- 


ment of schemes for marketing scientifically classified rubber also fe 


owe much to his influential aid. 
RUBBER LATEX 
VULTEX @ Rubber Trade Notes 


BUNA N Rubber production, though still below the 1951 monthly 
average, was well over 3,000 tons higher in March than in Febru- 
PLASTISOLS ary, 1952, when output had been 43,207 tons, the lowest for any 


month since 1950. Total production for the first quarter of 1952 


RESIN EMU LSI .e] NS was 140,500 tons. about 25,000 tons under the amount for the 
LATEX COMPOUNDS same period of 195]. 
Rubber Producers’ Council 


From the annual report of the 
it is learned that jointly with the Rubber Research Institute, 
plans are to be considered for putting technical classification 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. of natural rubber on a commercial basis. Such a move will 
666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. involve setting up testing stations throughout Malaya. 
News has been received here of the death in Eire, at the age 
of 80, of Major E. H. T. Gough, a pioneer in budgrafting in 














General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. Malaya. Major Gough was responsible for the or:ginal work 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. on Prang Besar Estate; from 1921 to 1924 he cleared 1,100 acres 

of jungle and planted them with 618 clones selected from about 

Sales Representatives in Principal Cities one million trees. 


Smallholders in the State of Kedah are urging a cut in the 
rates paid to tappers. They warn that unless laborers accept 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex a reduction in pay, a further drop in rubber prices would force 
many estates to close. Some foresee a crisis if the price falls 
below one dollar (Straits currency) per pound. 


Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
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“BETTER THAN THE BEST” 


For white and light-colored stocks 


ANTIOXIDANT 2246" 


the most active, non-staining, 


non-discoloring antioxidant yet developed. 


*Trade-mark 





— AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


Y CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS- Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio + Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. 
Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. » H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. » St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


bathing suit courtesy of Rose Marie Reid 











MB yarocarton 


M.R. 
GRANULATED 
CRUSHED 
SOLID 





luUMPEER Cuemicat Co. 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








Merchants Report 

Pleasant-Smelling 

Goods Sell Faster 
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Odor-Treated by Sindar, 
Textiles, Plastics, Inks, 
Paint and Rubber Goods 
Find Ready Acceptance 
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More Criticism of U. S. Rubber Policies 


The announcement in the latter part of April that the United 
States Government was removing most controls on natural rub 
ber, though welcome enough, was yet received with little en 
thusiasm here. There seems to have been a general attitude of 
“wait and see what happens next.” prompted by the feeling 
that natural rubber would not be allowed to compete with syn- 
a rubber on a “fair basis” and suspicion as to the purity 

American motives. 

€ Thornton, president of the F.M.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
felt that with synthetic rubber held by the United States Gov- 
ernment at an “artificially low price” and with potential produc- 
tion sufficient to meet a very large proportion of America’s 
total rubber needs, control of the price of natural rubber had 
merely passed out of the hands of the United States Govern 
ment to the U. S. consumer. 

A Penang rubber broker said that America had made provi- 
sion for a quick clamp down if her rubber stockpile should fall 
dangerously low, or prices skyrocket again, and added: 

“It is difficult to understand how the U. S. stockpile should 
fall dangerously low or should fall at all unless the American 
Government proposes to use it as a threat to depress prices down 
to the level of synthetic rubber.” 

Lewis & Peat's weekly report, published early in May, stated 
that lifting controls on the end-use of natural rubber in the 
United States had not yet brought any noticeable volume of 
new buying and that in the last week or two of April rubber 
had tended to accumulate in the up-country centers. The reduc- 
tion in the price of synthetic rubber announced by the United 
States in March was still having a depressing effect at the 
beginning of May. The report continued that it was hoped 
that the position of the American synthetic industry would be 
clarified at the Rubber Study Group meeting and that the feeling 
which Malaya has, that a government subsidized venture was 
be:ng used to depress the price of natural rubber whenever 
it so suited, would be dispelled. 





CEYLON 


Production and Exports of Rubber 


Ceylon’s exports of rubber in 1951 came to 103,633 tons, 
including 1,504 tons of latex, against 118,525 tons, including 
1,272 tons of latex, in 1950. Details of the purchases by 
countries show a considerable decrease in those of the United 
States, from 61,768 tons in 1950 to only 20,694 tons in 1951; 
on the other hand, United Kingdom imports of Ceylon rubber 
rose from 21,224 tons in 1950 to 31,821 tons. Other notable 
changes were the rise in shipments to the Netherlands from 
936 to 6,917 tons, and to China, from 75 to 5,543 tons. 
Local consumption accounted for 204 tons, against 156 tons. 

Production of rubber and latex decreased from 113,500 tons, 
including 85,500 tons from estates and 28,000 tons from small- 
holders in 1950, to 105,000 tons in 1951, when 83,500 tons were 
supplied by estates and 21.500 tons by smallholders. 

At the end of 1949, the registered acreage of rubber in Ceylon 
totaled 656,583 acres, of which 522,369 acres were wholly planted; 
72,215, interplanted; 34,821, budded; 26,569, new plantings, and 
609 acres, nurseries and experimental plots. About 460,000 acres 
of the total were planted before 1922. By far the greater part 
of the area under ciinninn 0 —aaliognt to Ceylonese; 39% 
was European owned and 3% belonged to other nationals. 


Rubber for China 


Postwar exports to China, which began last October, amounted 
to about 7,500 tons by March, 1952, and according to the 
Ceylon News of March 17, it was considered possible that a fur- 
ther 3,000 tons might be shipped on a Polish ship expected to 
arrive in Colombo in April. 

With the continuation of these shipments, Ceylonese rubber 
producers are beginning to question the benefits accruing from 
them. In every instance so far, the rubber was bought by Chinese 
dealers at prices greatly in excess of the ruling market values. 
and local shippers and traders involved in the deals reaped 
large profits, but not the producers. For the rubber was not 
bought in the open market in the usual way, but was accumulated 
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All Welded Design, 
for Manual or 
Hydraulic Operation 





Designed for the ultimate in simplicity 
of operation for pressure or vacuum 
vessels, or a combination of both. SWC 
Quick Opening Doors make possible 
easier handling, faster opening and 
closing, and a lifetime of reliability. 


r 


ey) 
I tons, 
including 


lases by 

> United 100” Dia. x 75’ Lg. Autoclave, with overhead hydraulically-operated Quick Opening . . 

in 1951; Door with automatic safety features, and for manual or automatic valve operation Doors can be furnished in the conven- 

1 rubber tional hinged type, or for opening over- 
notable head, as illustrated. 

ds Irom 

43 tons. The hinged door, manually operated, is 

Be ike mounted on anti-friction bearings re- 

> - . . . 
n small- quiring a minimum of effort for opening 
ms were or closing. 


The overhead door, which is hydrau- 
lically operated throughout, offers the 
additional advantage of substantial sav- 
ings in floor space. This door can be 
provided with controls for complete 
automatic operation, or with manually 
operated hydraulic valves for semi- 
automatic operation. In either case, 
safety features are incorporated in the 
hydraulic circuit. 


l Ceylon 
planted ; 
igs, and 
0 acres 
ter part 
se; 39% 


is. 


All doors are held in the closed position 


nounted 
by a patented locking ring which re- 





to the 
= pal quires no bolts. The locking ring is 
sted! tn 

12’ Dia. x 28’ Lg. Vulcanizer, with manually operated Quick Opening Door. actuated by means of a hydraulic cyl- 
rubber inder expanding the ring into the door 


frame groove for locking, and contract- 


g from 

a STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION ing the ring to open the door. 

values, 

Teaped tf . TITUSVILLE, PA. For complete description, write for our: 
mated Se ne a ine ee PRE bulletin T-1200. 
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A Dual Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 


RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 
FINE GRINDING & POLISHING 
MACHINE (4-LM) 


range of 


TOOLS Wid 





insure 
profitable production grinding 
and polishing of tubes and 


medium size rollers. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
Lombard Smith Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 














ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 


f= 
(s 
& 
S 
100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 


4 FLOWABLE FORM 








| 








Trade Mark 


DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 


AVAILABLE IN 3 STANDARD 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


P¥s CORTLANDT STREET 
Sree ey Pit € ae N. J 
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by transactions with small dealers who received an adequate 
premium above world prices, which, however, was not passed 
on to the producers. Nor has the government benefited since 
duties were paid, not on the greatly enhanced rates at which 
the rubber was actually sold, but on the average prices com- 
puted by the customs authorities. 

There seems to be no possibility that the government could 
—as has been suggested—arrange the trade on a reciprocal basis, 
selling rubber to China while the latter supplied Ceylon’s re- 
quirements of rice. because Chinese rice is too expensive. It seems 
that the Chinese do not see why they should not get “black 
market” prices for their rice when they have to pay “black 
market” prices for Ceylon rubber. 

It is also beginning to dawn on rubber interests here that 
not only do the Red China rubber deals not benefit the country 
as a whole, but that they are damaging to the island’s relations, 
for instance, with the United States, who might otherwise have 
helped considerably in Ceylon’s economic development. They 
point to India, which has been voted about $55,000,000 as Ameri- 
can aid; while Ceylon has become ineligible for similar assistance 
since she began shipping rubber to Red China. 





INDONESIA 


In 1951, Indonesia’s production of crude rubber reached the 
record amount of 804,478 tons, topping the Malayan figure. Of the 
total output, 212,814 tons came from estates and 591,664 tons from 
smallholdings. 

According to corrected figures from the Central Statistica) 
Office in Djakarta, 1951 exports totaled 792,747 metric tons, in- 
cluding 578,944 tons from smallholdings and 213,803 tons from 
estates; the respective figures for 1950 were 695,005, 516,333, and 
178,672 tons. 

In view of the fact that Indonesia has introduced currency 
regulations which permit her to secure most of the American 
crude rubber business, to Malaya’s disadvantage, current reports 
about the government’s alleged readiness to consider rubber 
deals with Russia are rather surprising. The government was 
said to have been planning to send a trade delegation to Moscow, 
while officials of the Economic Ministry were to have gone 
to East European countries, and it was understood that barter 
arrangements involving rubber supplies by Indonesia would 
at least be mentioned. In view of the dissatisfaction caused by 
the American stand on inferior grades, the inclination at least 
to listen to Russian overtures is perhaps not so surprising 
after all 





SUMATRA 


The extént to which conditions in the Far East have changed 
in the last 10 years is brought out by an item in the Stratts Times 
of February 27, supplied from Java. It states that a British 
planter, a director of Bulu Telang Estate in the Tandjung Pura 
district, of East Sumatra, was sent to prison for a year 
for possessing arms and ammunition. It seems that when 
Indonesia became a sovereign state, most arms licences held 
by Europeans were withdrawn, and protection of planters be- 
came the duty of the army and the police. It is added that 
about 100 European planters have been killed by bandits since 
Indonesia became free 26 months earlier. 





JAPAN 


Japan's total consumption of rubber in 1951 was above tlie 
1950 level and included 65,291 metric tons of crude rubber, 
against 62,800 tons in 1950; 984 tons of latex, against 649 tons: 
and 24,059 tons of scrap rubber, against 21,000 tons. Production 
of rubber goods in 1951 included 2,350,000 tires for motor ve- 
hicles, 92,260,000 pairs of rubber footwear, 3,182 tons of belting, 
and 1,651 tons of hose (hose and belting calculated on the crude 
rubber equivalent), 16,298,000 square yards of rubberized fabrics, 
and 1,342,400 bicycle tires. 

The Japanese Ministry of International Trade & Industry 
recently told about 400 manufacturers to reduce production 
during the four months March to June. 1952, to 70% of the 
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reduce scorch with SULFASAN R 


Monsanto Research has developed Sulfasan R, a sulfur-bearing 
material which gives great freedom from scorch in 
compounds such as natural rubber treads loaded with 

HAF blacks. This is brought about because Sulfasan R, 
which has good stability at ordinary processing 
temperatures, breaks down at curing temperatures 

and liberates sulfur for vulcanization. 





Some regular sulfur can be used with Sulfasan R and 
still maintain freedom from scorch, except under 
extremely severe processing conditions. Stocks 
containing Sulfasan R age well. White stocks in which 
Sulfasan R is used are not discolored. 
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For further information on Sulfasan R, write or phone 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. Rubber 
Chemical Sales, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


Sulfasan: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A NEW EDITION of ‘Monsanto Chemicals for the Rubber In- 
dustry”’ is ready for distribution. If you have not received your 
copy, write for it. It will be sent witheut cost or obligation to you. 


CiTRMTCATS ~ PLASTIC 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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FOR 


CHOOSE 


IMPERSONAL INSPECTION 





DIAL COMPARATORS 


Ames Dial Comparators make the inspection of duplicate parts an extremely 
simple, rapid and accurate operation. Ames Comparators are strictly impersonal 
in their accuracy — the results being in no way dependent on the skill or judg- 
ment of the operator. The pressure of the gauging members against the work 
is mechanically determined and therefore uniform. 

Check the Ames Dial Comparators shown — one of them may solve a Quality 
Control problem for you. 


Ames No. 1 is an easily 
adjustable bench model 
dial comparator that 
measures objects up 
to 2” in cross section, 
This comparator is des- 
ignated Ames No. 1W 
when equipped with a 
dead-weight and contact 
to ASTM specifications 
for measuring resilient 


Ames No. 2 1s a com- 
pact bench model dial 
comparator for meas- 
uring sheet metal, glass, 
hard rubber. Ames No. 
2W is similar, but is 
furnished with dead- 
weights and contacts to 
ASTM specifications for 
checking textiles, plas- 
tics, sheet rubber, etc. 





monthly average of the last quarter of 1951. The Ministry con- 
sidered that reasonable monthly levels would be 3,075 metric, 
tons for March, 3,236 tons for April, 3,242 tons for May, and 
3,247 tons tor June. Output is said to have been averaging about 
5,000 tons a month. D.fferent reasons are given in the press 
for the measure. According to one source, there has been over- 
production for the home market, and prices of finished goods 
had to be sharply slashed. Another source links the order to the 
government's recent decision te restrict trade in the Sterling 


area because of a surplus of pounds. Earlier, cotton mills had | 


been told to cut production by 40%. 





EUROPE 





GERMANY 


materials. 








Tire prices, already reduced once not many months earlier, 
were again cut by about 7%, effective April 3, 1952. While the 
drop in the price of natural rubber facilitated this step. it is 
understood that the direct reason for taking it was a marked 
decrease in tire sales in February and March that was not en- 
tirely due to the usual seasonal slackness; in fact it seems 
that car manufacturers and tire dealers had kept out of the 
tire market in the expectation that there would be a_ further 
decrease in prices. It is stressed, however, that present rates 
for tires are likely to hold for some time; that no further. cuts 
are likely for some time, since not only rubber, but other raw 
materials, to say nothing of wages and general expenses, 
also play their part in costs. 

Vest German tire factories are reported to have a good 
backlog of orders and are now becoming more active; some 
plants are working three shifts daily. 

As a result of the easier situation with regard to raw rubber, 
firms which, to save rubber, had given up making tires with 
special treads, as snow and farm t.res, are now resuming their 
manufacture. | 

Latex days of the German Section of the International Rub- | 
ber Bureau took place in Munich, March 17; in Stuttgart, March 
19; in Frankfurt a. Main, March 21; in Dusseldorf, March 31; 
in Hannover, April 2; and in Hamburg, April 4, 1952. Various 
experts from the Rubber Sticht ng, Delit, Holland, spoke on the 
economics, constitution, and applications of latex. 

Attention has been called to the increased use of light-colored 
reinforcing fillers by the German rubber industry. To be sure, 

figures for consumption of these fillers during 1951 averaged only 
across the board 5.1% on the total rubber consumed, against 21.4% for carbon 
black, but it is pointed out that the percentage of carbon black 
bodies , oat oe remained fairly constant during the year; whereas the month 
Eagle-Picher manufactures . comprehensive line of to month use of the light-colored reinforcers increased from 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 3.3 to 7.4%. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality contro] methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience ...are the factors that make 


Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Ames No. 130 is designed especially 
for inspecting comparatively large and 
odd-shaped parts. For this reason, 
the flat-ground steel r 
2s, base, the adjustable in- 
dicator support, and the 
upright column are pro- 
portioned to the user's 


H ee 


Ames No. 13 features 
flat-ground, cast-iron 
base of ample size for 
using V-blocks and lo- 
cating fixtures. The No. 
13 can be fitted with a ‘ 
fine adjustment for close 
setting. Adjustable 
bracket holds any 
Ames Indicator. 
























Send us your Quality Control job specifications, and we 
will supply complete details and proposal without obligation. 


oo ee MES CO) poten 54. 0 





Mtgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 





Eagle-Picher pigments 


serve the rubber industry 





Zine Oxides « Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Bive Lead 








On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


AGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 

‘ Since 1843 
GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 





Cuts? Cracks? 
PICHER SEE PAGE 306 


* ' * 
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oo FOR VULCANIZING RUBBER BELTING 


What makes this WOOD 
Press a Good Press? 








PART OF THE STORY...is the R. D. Wood 


press platen, a piece of precision manufacturing. 


Practically any degree of parallelism required 
is maintained within the size ranges of 7’ x 34’ 
or 8’ x 24’. Uniform heat distribution over top 
and bottom surfaces is achieved by precise 
drilling on special machines, carefully designed 
steam circulation channels. Finishes range from 
smooth tool to high polish, worked on specially 
processed fire box steel plate. Write for the 


full story. 


June, 1952 





HIS 3180 ton multiple-cylinder, single-opening 

hydraulic belt press vulcanizes rubber belting— 
quickly and efficiently. Hydraulic stretcher and 
clamping units, providing a force of 60 tons, are 
mounted at the ends of the moving platen to hold 
tension on the belt during processing. Equalizing 
devices insure parallel movement of the platen dur- 
ing full press stroke. 


The 24 cylinders are arranged, with piping, into 12 
2-cylinder units, any one of which can be cut out at 
any time, and which are interchangeable and re- 
movable without any other dismantling. Platen size 
is 6314" x 30' x 334”. 


This press can be made in any size. Write for infor- 
mation. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES A 
ACCUMULAT ORgutt 









Est. 1803 
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Wills thirty-seven years experience brings you this 
outstanding successor to the famous earlier Models 
D, DE, and DM trimmers. 

MACHINES ARE AVAILABLE FOR FREE TRIAL 


FERRY MACHINE —e 


KENT, OHIO, USA. 











RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


20 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 


OMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A, MEXICO CITY 
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NETHERLANDS 


Western Europe is 30 years behind the United States as re- 
gards per capita consumption of new rubber, and the rest of 
the world (not including the Iron Curtain countries) is 60 years 
behind America, it is shown in a “trick” chart figuring in an 
article by J. C. Gerritsen, “Rubber Consumption in Western 
Europe, Amer:ca, and a Statistical Joke.”! Dr, Gerritsen places 
individual charts of per capita consumption during 1920-50 by 
the three groups named above, side by side so as to form a 
single continuous whole. Then it is seen that the curve at the 
1950 consumption lead of the most backward group was just 
below the level at which Western Europe started in 1920, 
and in turn, the 1950 level of the latter group came out slightly 
above the starting point of the United States in 1920, 

Previously the author had compared the per capita income 
of the three groups with their per capita rubber consumption 


Per Capita Rubber 


~~ anes) Income 
Consumption, Kgs. 


. S. Dollars) 





United States $1,500 8.3 
W estern ope 500 2.0 
Rest « (except U.S.S.R. 

and: satellites) ‘ 100 0.3 


Under modern conditions, greater prosperity brings with it 
greater demand for transportation, hence for tires and the like, 
which accounts for the fact that in the above table the rate of 
increase in rubber consumption is proportionately higher than 
the rate of increase in income. In 1950, rubber consumption for 
transportation purposes are shown to have been: 

% of Total 


Per Capita, Rubber 


Total, Tons Kgs. Consumption 
818,000 5.40 65 
311,000 1.23 60 
pt U.S.S.R 
310,000* 0.16 60 





It is worth noting that while the United States used about 
100% more rubber than Western Europe, the number of trucks 
and automobiles in America was 500% greater, that is, 48,000,000, 
against 8,000,000 ; : other words, the United States uses less 
rubber per vehicle than does Western Europe, a difference due 
to the fact that the rat:o of private cars to trucks and buses is 
45 to 10 in the United States, and 27 to 10 in Western Europe. 

The consumption of new rubber for other rubber goods in 195i 
was as follows: 


% of Total 


Per Capita, Rubber 


Total,’ Tons gs. Consumption 
440,000 2.90 35 

Y¥207,000 0.77 40 
210,000 0.28 10 





R er, Feb., 1952, p. 1 





ITALY 


Italy’s rubber manufacturing industry was able to increase 
output from 76,825.4 metric tons in 1950 to 88,094.3 metric tons 
in 1951, an advance of 15%. An analysis of the figures, however, 
“y that activity, which had been high in the earlier months 

1951, tapered off toward the end of the year so that output. 
which had tans about 48.039 tons in the first half, was only about 
40,055 tons in the second half. 

\hbout 68% of total production in 1951 consisted of tires and 
tubes, including 50,667.3 metric tons of tires for motor vehicles, 
3,361.6 tons of tubes. and 4,931.7 tons of cycle tires and 986.5 
tons of tubes. Among other goods manufactured were 4,611.2 
tons of footwear, 20,787.2 tons of mechanical goods and sundry 
items, 797.4 tons of sanitary goods, and 1,951.4 tons of heels 


aff” 


and soles. 

Exports of tires and tubes increased to 13,290 metric tons 
in 1951 from 11,450 tons in 1950, but exports of other rubber 
goods dropped from 5,548 to 1,888 tons. The United States. 
which had been the chief customer for the latter in 1950, having 
taken 3,282 tons, bought only 43 tons in 1951. 

Imports of natural rubber rose from 38,212 to 52,008 tons 
and included 2,454 tons of latex in 1950, against 2,192 tons in 
1951. At the same time imports of synthetic rubber rose from 
2.661 to 4.315 tons. Consumption of natural rubber in 1991 
came to 42,000 tons, and of synthetic rubber, to 4,000 tons, 
as compared with 37,000 and 3,000 tons, respectively, in 1950. 
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If you manufacture Vinyl products—make Barrett 
your source for plasticizers. As the largest producer of 
Phthalic Anhydride, Barrett is providing 

Phthalate ester plasticizers which have found 
widespread usefulness for the valuable qualitie- 


they supply to many processes. 


ELASTEX* 10-P Plasticizer 
Diisooctyl Phthalate (DIOP) 
“ELASTEX” 28-P Plasticizer 
Di-2-Ethylhexyl Phthalate (DOP 
“ELASTEX” DCHP Plasticizer 
Dicyclohexyl Phthalate 
“ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer 
Butyl Cyclohexyl Phthalate 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


\ 
\ 
\ 


/ 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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Among these important plasticizers are: | 
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Thirty years ago Barrett introduced the first refined coal-tar 
product specifically designed for the rubber industry. 
Today. Barrett® rubber compounding materials have wide 
application with reclaim and synthetic. as well as natural 
rubber stocks. These versatile coal-tar chemicals aid in milling 
and processing and impart a variety of specific properties 


to the vulcanizate. 


Rubber Compounding Materials 
produced by Barrett include: 


Carbonex* Rubber Compounding Hydrocarbon BRC* 20 Rubber Compounding Pitch 


Bardol* Rubber Compounding Oil “BRC” 30 Rubber Compounding Pitch 
“BARDOL” B Rubber Compounding Oil BRI * Rubber Softener 
Dispersing Oil 10 BRT* 3 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 


“BRT” 4 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 


Resinous Compounding Material 


CUVAR®* Resin 


Resin “C” 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: 
The Barrett Co... Led. 
01 St. Hubert St.. Montr 


eal. Oueber 











important products 
for the rubber industry 
3 ways better 


]—cHemicat DISPERSIONS— ready-to-use dispersions of 
eSULFUR eZINC OXIDE e ACCELERATORS 
e ANTI OXIDANTS e or complete curing groups 
—LATEX— natural or synthetic rubber—carload, truckload 
or less 
Q— LATEX compounnps— NATURAL CENTRIFUGED 
LATEX eGRS #4 LATEX NORMAL eGRS #4 
LATEX CONCENTRATE 
1 —Central shipping point saves freight — 
plant is neor Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
2= Dependable, immediate service 


3 — Unvarying accuracy and reliability 


T ST WORTH cop Saboustois te 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, | 


Distributors of Natural Rubber Latex @ Manufacturers of Special Com- 
pounds of Synthetic or Natural Rubber Latices to meet your needs 











WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 






























FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


FOR RUBBER-VINYLS 






Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, III. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO.., 


8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


Pacific Coas?: ERWIN GERHARD 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif 


BROOK LY IN WORKS INC., 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Copolymerization.” Turner Alfrey, Jr. John J. Bohrer, and 
and H. Mark. “High Polymers, Vol. VIII." Interscience Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 
inches, 279 pages. Price, $6.80. ; 

\ comprehetisive and systematic account of the development 
and current status of copolymerization investigations is given 
in this book, intended for research workers in the field. Reaction 
mechanisms of copolymerization systems are analyzed in detail, 
and special emphasis is placed on investigations of composition, 
structure, and monomer distribution. Resonance and polymeriza- 
tion problems are also discussed exhaustively. The presentation 
is aimed at establishing rules for the tailoring of copolymers 
of desired structures and at determining relations between mono- 
mer properties and those of the final copolymer products. 

The text is divided into 13 chapters, including an introduction, 
Separate chapters are devoted to the kinetics of copolymerization ; 
monomer structure and reactivity with free radicals; monomer 
reactivity in terms of resonance and polarity; effect of tempera- 
ture and environment on copolymerization reactivity ratios; 
polymerization of multi-component systems; detailed structure 
of copolymer chains; drift of copolymer compositions with in- 
creas. ng conversion ; copolymerization involving divinyl mono- 
mers; copoly ymerization behavior of 1,3-dienes; rates and mole- 
cular weights in copolymerization; copolymerization by ionic 
mechanisms; and influence af copolymerization on physical prop- 
erties of polymeric systems. Comprehensive lists of literature 
references are appended to the individual chapters and the inclu- 
sion of both author and subject indices add to the usefulness of 


the book 


“Achema Jahrbuch 1951-52.” Published for the Dechema 
(German Association for Chemical Apparatus) by Herbert 
Bretschneider, Frankfurt a. Main, Germany, 1952, Paper, 8% 
by 6 inches, 704 pages, illustrated. 

When the large 1940-1950 “Achema Yearbook,” (it had more 
than 700 pages) published in connection with the Achema IX 
held in 1950 after an interval of ten years, came out, its un- 
usual size was generally supposed to be due to the fact that 
there had been no Achema yearbooks in the intervening years. 
However, the equally imposing 1951-52 yearbook seems to 
prove that here the growth in size simply reflects the growth 
in the importance of chemical technique and equipment. since 
the outbreak of World War II. 

The present work, compiled to help visitors prepare them- 
selves for the Achema X Congress held May 18-25, 1952, 
in conjunction with the Achema X exposition, in Frankfurt 
a. Main, is divided into four parts. In the first, or general, 
part many foreign and German scientists and_ technologists 
express their appreciation of the aims and achievements of 
the Achema, and several articles of general interest are also 
included. Among the latter is a discussion by H. Broche on 
the coal situation in Western Europe, as compared with that 
in other parts of the world and notably in the United States, 
with special reference to the important part that chemical 
methods can play in putting European coal, and hence European 
economy, on a_ better competitive basis w-th regard to the 
United States. 

Part II, the Industrial Section, covers 125 pages, in) which 
77 firms report on their latest developments. 

The main section, Part III, offers an index of manufac- 
turers, an index of materials listing about 6,000 pieces ot 
laboratory equipment, machinery, and construction materials 
shown at the Achema X exhibition, and finally a list of about 
600 special trade names. An advertising section covering 150 
pages and an index to advertisers conclude this highly  in- 
trormative DOOK 


“Chemical Trade Names and Commercial Synonyms.” 
Williams Haynes. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 283 pages 
Price, $5.50. 

Up-to-date information on more than 20,000) chemical names 
used in the chemical industries is provided in this valuable die- 
tionary, For each trade name are given the nature or chennuea 
composition of the material, its uses, and the name of Its manu 
facturer. Every phase of chemical manufacture is represented, 
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You don't catch Raybestos-Manhattan throwing balls away controls all vital times, temperatures and pressures within 
for substandard vulcanization, when they have a preci- the narrow limits demanded for top quality bowling balls. 
sion operation like this one, under Taylor Control. 














This is just one of dozens of ways Taylor can help any 


In fact, they're scoring 300 time after time on bowling ball rubber goods manufacturer protect product quality, cut 
production, getting top efficiency from their equipment. operating costs too. Ask your Taylor Field Engineer, 
Taylor controls run just about the whole vulcanizing or write: Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
process. On the platen press in the background and the and Toronto, Canada. 

horizontal vulcanizer in the foreground, all the operator Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
does is load the equipment, press a button, and forget temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, speed. 


it until a signal tells him the cycle is complete. Taylor density, load and humidity. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 
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Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Louis 4, Missouri 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 











RIDACTO 


“The Proven Accelerator Activator Since 1944” 


For Use With— 
THIAZOLES * THIURAMS ¢ DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Advantages— 

* Flat Modulus GR-S *® Superior Heat Aging 

*® Balanced —Vulcanization * Halts . Natural Rubber 
with Mixtures GR-S and Reversion 
Natural Rubber * Safe Processing 
The SPENCER PRODUCTS CO. 

P. O. Box 339 Ridgewood, New Jersey 











STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 











ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 114”, 112” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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including primary materials, intermediates, and finished products, 
Besides trade names and commercial synonyms, abbreviations 
and other special designations are also included in this compre- 
hensive work. The materials listed are chemicals and specialtie 
sold in the industrial field. including the rubher, textile, plastics 
paint and varnish, perfume, metallurgical, and cosmetic industries 
This book is an essential reference work for all chemists, manu- 
facturers, purchasing agents, and others dealing with industrial 
chemicals. 


“Neues Gummi—Adressbuch 1951.” Curt R. Vincentz Ver- 
ag. Hannover, Germany. Cloth, 6 by 8'% inches, 498 pages 

The considerable changes that have taken place in the Germar 
rubber industry since 1938, rendering prewar directories unreli- 
able as guides to the industry, necessitated the compilation of a 
new directory. 

The present publication covers manufacturers of the rubber 
and asbestos and allied industries—leather, plastics, cables, and 
helting—as well as wholesale and retail firms, suppliers of raw 
materials, importers, and sales representatives in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and in the Western Sector of Berlin 
In more than 300 pages firms are grouped according to their 
locations; place names are arranged in alphabetical order. In the 
great majority of cases, firm names are preceded by initials 
designating the associations of which individual concerns are 
members and hence indicating their status—manufacturer, dealer, 
retreader, ete.—and to some extent also their specialties. This in- 
formation is also in most cases given along with other data 
concerning the respective firms, as banking connections, date of 
formation, cable address, ete. All this is presented in the most 
abbreviated form, and since not all abbreviations used are ex- 
plained, those not familiar with the German language might 
occasionally experience some difficulty. 

Besides the geographical arrangement, included are an alpha- 
betical list of the firms, and another of manufacturers of machin- 
ery and equipment for the rubber and plastics industries accom- 
panied by indications of the types of machines produced. 

Names of the various industrial and trade Associations and 
Organizations, a list of trade names employed by various com- 
panies, a buyers’ guide, and index to advertisers complete this 
useful work. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Emersol 240 Vegetable Elaine.” Technical Bulletin No. 37 
Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, O. 5 pages 
Information is given on the specifications, properties, and appli- 
cations of a new vegetable oleic acid which features excellent 
oxidation stability and an unusually bland odor. 


Publications of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. ‘1951 Supplement to Book 
of ASTM Standards, Including Tentatives. Part 5, Textiles, 
Soap, Fuels, Petroleum, Aromatic Hyrocarbons, Antifreezes, 
Water.” Paper, 6 by 9 inches, 339 pages. Price, $3.50. “Part 6. 
Electrical Insulation, Plastics, Rubber.” Paper, 6 by 9 inches, 
248 pages. Price, $3.50. Parts 5 and 6 of the Supplement present 
41 and 33 standards, respectively, covering products, test méthods, 
and definitions of terms. 

“1951 Index to ASTM Standards.” Paper, 6 by 9 inches, 
282 pages. This booklet gives both subject and numerical indices 
of the 1,106 standards and 704 tentatives in effect as of December, 
1951. A listing of other Society publications is also included. 


“Johnson Makes the Team.” B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
2 pages. This four-color cartoon booklet interprets, fosters, 
and shows the fruits of competitive enterpise by using the growth 
and development of Goodrich as a case history. Intended for use 
as a free teaching aid in upper grades and high schools, the mate- 
rial is presented in a manner to interest students at these levels. 
\ special teachers’ manual, for use with this booklet, is avail- 
able for classroom instruction. 


> 
x, | 


“Oils and Fats Composition and Physical Properties 
Chart.” E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. This 1- 
by 17-inch chart gives the compositions and important physical 
properties of 46 widely used processing oils and fats. The em- 
pirical formula, molecular weights, and acid numbers of 23 com- 
mon fatty acids are also given, 
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=) 
MOLD CLEANING 
DEPARTMENT 





\ \ DOW CORNING 
\ \ mold lubricants 
keep molds 








trae My 





YA 
... Cut mold maintenance costs by a 


You'll find cobwebs on the blow torch and the buffing wheel; rust on 
the wire brushes and the drills in mold cleaning departments where 
Dow Corning silicone mold lubricants are used to release tires and 
mechanical rubber goods, heels and soles, floor tile and mats. And 
there’s very little capital tied up and very little storage space wasted 
on replacement molds. 


Ask why, so we can tell you again! Our Silicone Mold Release Fluid 
and Emulsions won't break down to form a hard black scale at any 
temperature. So, clean molds stay clean 5 to 20 times as long as 
they ever did before. You don’t have to spend any of your hard 
earned money to hire somebody to wear your molds away with 
frequent cleaning. 

And you get easy release of parts with a high surface finish, sharp 
detail, close tolerances; parts that will sell at a price that doesn’t 
have to cover a lot of needless scrap, lost production time and 
mold maintenance costs. 


For lower costs specify DOW CORNING SILICONE RELEASE AGENTS 


Heavily Loaded Stocks 








For more information, call our nearest branch office 


sf write direct for data sheet M-18. DOW CORNING 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION JRYMHIIAMY miptaNnn, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK * WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ATLANTA * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 





IN CANADA: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto IN GREAT BRITAIN: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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Have you considered the 
advantages of Carey Pel- 


letized Oxide of Magnesia 


Polyethylene 


AGNESIA ae co 
MA Bags—comparatively dust- 


free, with greater activity, 


longer package life? 


OXIDES AND 


CARBONATES LIGHT 
AND HEAVY—TECH. 
AND U. S..P. QUALITY 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY: 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Offices and Distributors in gil Principal Cities 





RUBBER & PLASTIC 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

ORESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN. #.Y. U.S.A 


SINCE 1880 























ND RUBBER CO. 


BRATEX Rubber Holland 


3 STANDARD QUALITIES. 20 and 40 inch widths. 
100 and 250 yard rolls. Special size rolls to order. 
Samples on request. 


The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 
BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED. AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


SANDUSEY 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. OHIO 






















AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. 2 _ HARTFORD, CONN. 
epresentatives 


Akron San Francisco New York 








CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 














BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 








Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 
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“Foxboro Model 40 Controller.” Bulletin 461. Foxboro Co 
26 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 32 pages. The design an 
the operation of eight types of the Model 40 controller are de 
scribed and illustrated in this bulletin. The different types oi 
control mechanisms are explained to show how the instrumen: 
can be specifically engineered to control any process variable 


“The Vanderbilt News.” Vol. 18, No. 3, May-June, 1932 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave.. New York 17, N. \ 
16 pages. This issue of the News features information on th 
properties and uses of Vancide 89, a new  bactericide-fungicic 
or vegetable plasticized vinyls, and comprehensive laboratory 
data on the factors influencing compression set in GR-S_ ani 
natural rubber. 


“Tucky Talk.” Vol. II, No. 2, March, 1952. Kentucky Syn- 
thetic Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky. 6 pages. This issue of the 
company organ notes that as of March 7 its employes had com- 
pleted 1,000,000 man-hours of work without a lost-time accident 
\nother item in the publication announces that ground was 
broken on March 10 for the building which will house th 
refrigeration equipment needed for the company’s conversiot 
to the manufacture of cold rubber. 


“Struthers Wells Intensive Mixers, Dispersion Machines, 
Mixing Machines, Kneading Machines,” Bulletin T-452 
Struthers Wells Corp., Titusville, Pa. 4 pages. Four classes 
of mixers for process:ng a wide range of materials are described 
and illustrated in this bulletin. Tables are included to give the 
“apact ities and specifications for 19 sizes of intensive mixers and 

3 sizes of dispersion, mixing, and kneading machines. 


Publications of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington 98, Del. “Hypalon §-2 Chlorosulfonated Polythene 
Properties and Processing Techniques.” Information Bulletir 
No. X-32. 36 pages. Comprehensive information is given on the 
properties, compounding, and processing of Hypalon S-2, a nev 
elastomeric ethylenic polymer possessing a number of unusual 
properties. “Hypalon S-2 Chlorosulfonated Polythene Adhe- 
sives for Bonding to Rubber and GR-S.” Information Bulletin 
Ne. X-33. 8 pages. “Hypalon S-2 Chlorosulfonated Polythene 
Protective Coatings for Rubber and Fabrics.” Information 
Bulletin No. X-34. 12 pages. “Hypalon §-2 Chlorosulfonated 
Polythene Blends with Other Elastomers.” Information Bul- 
letin No. X-35. 7 pages. ‘““Hypalon §-2 Chlorosulfonated Poly. 
thene White Sidewall Tire Compositions.” Information Bul- 
letin No. X-36. 6 pages. “Hypalon S-2 Chlorosulfonated Poly- 
thene in Floor Coverings.” Informat:on Bulletin No. X-15 
I4 pages. Each of these bulletins provides information and 
test data on the formulation, processing, and properties of a 
class of compositions containing Hypalon S-2. 

“Neoprene Notebook.” Index, December, 1951. 8 pages 
This index covers the first 49 issues of the ‘‘Notebook.” 
“Neoprene Notebook.” No. 50, April, 1952. 8 pages. This 
issue contains stories on the use of neoprene in coatings for 
tankers to prevent sea-water corrosion; diaphragms for bin-level 
indicators; seals for dry-seal gasholders; packings for turbo- 
generators; and other products. 
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WRESORCINOL is used for preparation of adhesives that assure a 
strong bond between rubber and fabric or cords. Koppers Resor- 
cinol used in pre-dip treatment produces excellent bonding of rub- 
ber to cotton, rayon and nylon fabrics. 


*Di-tert-BUTYL-para-CRESOL has wide application as an antioxidant 
in white rubber products. It retards cracking, checking, hardening 
or loss of strength without discoloring the product or staining mate- 
rials with which the product comes in contact. 


*STYRENE MONOMER polymerizes with active clefinic compounds 


to produce GR-S type synthetic rubbers. 


* Di-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL is suggested for use in the preparation 
of hard rubber or ebonite from GR-N synthetic rubbers. It is re- 
ported to improve tensile strength of ebonite and increase tackiness 
of the stock. Sulfides of DBMC have been reported to be effective 
peptizing agents for reclaiming of GR-S type synthetic rubbers. 


* MONO-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL has been reported to be an etfec- 
tive anti-flex cracking agent in rubber and rubber-like materials. 
And the resin obtained by condensation of MBMC with formalde- 
hyde has been shown to impart tack to GR-S rubber. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS AVAIiABLE 


a For further information on any of the above 

chemicals, write for the Technical Bulletin on the 

chemical(s) in which you are interested. Please 

Ww ) address: Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Divi- 
sion, Dept. IR-6, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


Commepity Excnu 
WEEK-ENp CLOSING 





Apr Ma 

Fu 19 10 
Sept 5 4,20 
De 8.25 
Mar 27.50 
Ma} 32.00 30.75 27.00 

Total weekly 

sales, tons 2,050 2,710 250 3,300 6,990 
prices, reflec- 





ALLING rubber 

1 

ting the weak 
noted on the New York Commodity Ex- 
change during the period trom April 16 
} After a series of small, ir- 
gular ies during the 
1, futures prices dropped 


the first week of May as spt 


foreign markets, were 





e 
aeci 


+ Si - 
ests, shaken by tile 





inload 





larly 





Singapore. 
factor behind the market 
lack of buying interest by do- 

product manufacturers be- 


} } ‘ 
the wide gap 


ign markets, parti 
Major 
was the 
mestic rubber 


poor tire 





break 


business, 


cause OI 








between synthetic and natural rubber 
prices, and the expectation of a sizable 
cut in the GSA selling price for crude 
rubber. Toward the end of the market 
eriod an increase in factory purchasing 


took adv: 
most 
rubber 





manutz 





cturers 
the lower prices, but 
were for the lower crude grades 

September futures started at 35.40¢ on 
\pril 16, touched a high of 35.65¢ on 
\pril 21, fell to a low of 28.10¢ on May 
12, and closed the period at 28 as the 
market reacted to the price break. Decem- 


ber, March, and May futures prices showed 


was noted as 


orders 











corresponding movements. Active liquida- 
tions in the market during the first half 
of May was reflected in total sales 





of 12,130 tons, as compared with the total 
March and April sales of 10,570 and 13.640 

tons, respectively. 
The General \dministration, 
Washington, D. C., applied a 13.5¢ a 
price cut to #4 


Services 


pound and #5 ribbed 
smoked sheets, #2 and #3 pale crepe, 
#3X and #2, #3, and #4 Browns, and 


#1 and #2 smoked blankets, on May 


14, for June delivery. Remaining classifi- 
cations were reduced by 10.5¢ a pound. 


GSA June RUBBER Price Lis1 


ex dock or ex warehouse, New York 

Types and Grades ¢ per Lt 
RSS, 41 38.00 
2 37.25 

3 36.50 

4 31.50 

5 27.00 
Pale crepe, #1X 46.00 
1 45.00 

2 39.00 

b 36.00 
Brown, #1X 33.00 
2X 30.50 
3X 23.00 

1 28.00 

2 24.00 
3 21.00 
Amber #2.... 28.00 
3 KieGrarkace 24.00 

4 — ; 23.00 
Smoked blanket, #1 25.00 
2 23.00 
17.00 

41.00 

40.00 

28.00 
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Latices 


HE trade expected on May 15. that 

“free” trading in latex would be re- 
sumed before June 1 and at a price of 
about 49.5¢ a pound. Meantime, however, 
GSA is dispos.ng of the last of its stock- 
piled latex. 








This last-minute dealing, however, ac- 
cording to Arthur Nolan, in the May, 
1952, issue of Natural Rubber News, has 


aroused apprehension and contusion among 
consumers in the industry. What happens 
to steady and continued production on their 


part when only a few hundred tons ot 
latex are still held by GSA? Will the 
‘nment agency reduce its price of 
a pound at the end to rid itself of 





slow-moving types or qualities in order 
to accelerate its exit from the latex bus- 

Will quality problems arise with the 
few hundred latex, 
vhich may possibly cause plant shutdowns 





tons of stockpile 


nsequent labor troubles? 


md co 

GSA. it is said, insists on the 62.5¢ 
rice and on complete riddance of its 
stocks before “free” or privately imported 


latex can be used. 

believes that GSA 
‘off quality” latex, but that these stocks 
relatively “fresh” and meet ASTM 
He feels, further, that the qual- 
irom a consumer 
had never used 
now out of his 


stocks contain 


10 


are 
standards 
ity. problem 
having to buy a latex he 
GSA is 


may arise 
because 
‘ustomary type. 

‘here are already stocks of “free” latex 
United States, with more arriving 
for June and July delivery, but, of course, 
his stock, bought under GSA permit, can- 
not be used until GSA Severe 
penalties will be imposed for any infrac- 
tions of this ruling. 

It is not yet certain, either, whether 
stocks are sufficient to support an 
unt.cipated = 4,500-5.000-ton monthly  con- 
sumption of “below 50¢” latex. Some quar- 
expect a temporary shortage to 
levelop as a result of many buyers’ reluc- 


vetore 


’ +) 
1 1¢ 


says so. 


these 


ters 


tance to commit forward because of the 
uncertainties as to the quantities they 
think they may require plus a_ desire 


to try to obtain still lower prices. 

In the meantime, Nolan also reports, 
producers, while having large capacities, 
are not working to the limit because of 


lack of forward commitments. 
\ll this, too, despite the revision of 
NPA’s M-2. order, effective April 21, 


removing all controls over Hevea latex. 
Still in effect, though, are certain reporting 
requirements and reference to GSA’s plans 
m1 resumption of private importation. 

Nolan reveals that during March, Ma- 
laya sent to this country 1,177 tons of 
Hevea latex and to the rest of the world, 
2.250 tons. U. S. imports in February 
were about 1,200 tons. 

Estimated Hevea latex imports into the 
United States during February were 2,556 
long tons, dry we:ght; in March, 2,900 
Consumption figures for the two 
months were 3,998 and 4,300 tons, respec- 
tively. Stocks in the hands of private in- 
dustry on February 29 were set at 4,422 
tons and on March 31, 4,800 tons, includ- 
ing the privately iniported latex under 
restriction. 

Prices of GR-S latices range from 21.5 
to 26.0¢ a pound solids. 

Nolan reports that production of such 


tons. 


latices during 1950 was 28,525 long to 
dry weight and in 1951, 31,099 tons, w 

a monthly average of 2,583 tons for 195 
Monthly figures for 1952 are estimat: 
as follows: January, 2,900 tons; February, 
2,700; March, 2.930; April, 3,100; May. 
3,500 tons. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ECLAIM business during Aprii was 

under that of March, and it was ex- 
pected that May activity would be about 
the same as in April. 

Requirements by tire manufacturers con- 
tinue good as they are using much reclaim 
for under tread and carcass of ordinary 
tires and also much of the low-staining 





sidew 





variety for the carcass of white | 
tires. This low-staining reclaim seems to 
be turning out very well from all stand- 
points even though it does carry a pre- 
mium pr-ce. 

Mechanical goods business, however, has 
declined, and garden hose is at the off- 
season stage. Plastic furthermore. 
represents about half the total amount 
of garden hose sold, and that fact means 
less reclaim will be used for such hose 

During the first quarter of 1952 an es- 
timated 74,450 tons of reclaimed rubber 
(natural and synthetic) were produced, 
contrasted with 98,420 in last year’s quar- 
ter. Monthly figures for the current year 
follow: January, 27,755; February, 23,883; 
March (preliminary), 22,812. 

Reclamed rubber imports during the 
first three months of 1952 were given as 
only 170 tons (100 in January and 70 in 
February, with none for March). Imports 
in the first quarter of 1951 reached 420 
tons. 

Consumption during that period was 93.- 
925 long tons; but only 75,982 tons of 
reclaim were used in the first quarter otf 
1952. broken down as follows: January, 
26,553; February, 24,518; March (pre- 
liminary), 24,911 long tons. 

Export figures for the respective months 
are: 958 long tons. 841, and 900 (esti- 
mated) for a total of 2,699 long tons for 
the first quarter of 1952, contrasted with 
4.440 tons a year earlier. 

Stocks on January 31, 1952, were put 
at 45,067 long tons; February 29, 43,306 
tons; March 31 (preliminary), 41,284 tons. 
Stocks on March 31, 1951, totaled 38.334 
long tons. 


h se, 


SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber industry continued 

in the doldrums, with very little bus- 
iness being done in tires and even 
in tubes. The outlook for the immediate 
future is not very bright either. Prices on 
all grades of scrap showed decl-nes, but are 
considered as nominal and not as the basis 
for any deals. 

Another uniavorable influence on the 
market was the hike in freight rates, 
scheduled for May 2. The higher tariff. 


t 


it is felt, will cause a cut in the amount 


less 
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Take six eggs and 
1 lb. of butter. 


...and so on. Mrs. Beeton cer- 
tainly knew how to mix the 
best things to produce the best 
results. We’ve made a study of 

the subject of mixing too... ~, | 
for the last 72 years in fact, 
which is no doubt why people 
with problems of breaking ¥ 
down, mixing or ' ‘ 
blending natural 
and synthetic rub- 
bers, plastics and 
many other mate- 
rials, have realized 
that the Shaw In- 
termix is their 
answer. 










Industry’s headquarters for the best in Plastic & 
Rubber Machinery 


| FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED 


MANCHESTER 11, ENGLAND 
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CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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prices receive 1 
distance deals 
\ctivity in 
rubber industry 
by the trade. 


OPS ceil 





suspended in abot 


\ugust 
mil ‘aanknnte 
all controls on 











prove helptul to 
ery siowiy touch- 
‘haps by the fall 
point of replen- 
ishment. 

OPS ceilings or s met were 
x1VE our Se ptember ssue. page 756. 
Following are dealers’ actual selling prices 
oO scrap rubbe 1 Carioa Ots lelivered 
to mill at 1k nnts Ica 1 

Eas Akr 
Pp ) 
a 
M res $4.00 $13.50-14.50 
Ss A. ( aut es Nor N 

ruck tires N 17.50-18,00 
Peelings, No. 1 Nor $5.00-47.50 

2 Nor 23.50-25.00 

Nor 18.50 20.00 

Black 2.75-3.00 

Re 6.7 

B ».30-2.7 











York ( AN 
W K-ENp ( SIN S 
f M: Apr Apr M May 
oe 23 29 it 26 3 10 
T 28 40.0 181 39.49 37.88 38.54 
QO 6.63 37.13 36.90 36.96 36.04 36.44 
D 6.48 36.79 36.65 5 36.22 
M 6.38 6.25 36.50 360.08 
M 36.23 36.42 36.2¢ 6.34 55.4] 
Tu S84 6.01 35.80 35.93 35.22 35.65 


A SH \RP decline toll 








] 


anc  Fe=- 





revisiol estimates 





of tne crop carry-over total this season. 
\ technical recovery took place during the 
j } [ uring tl 

first week of May, but was quickly wiped 
out by losses as the market continued weak. 





the government will soon sus- 
ton ceilings had no eftect o 
view of current spot prices be- 


below the ceiling levels 


inch middling spot price for 
1 at a high of 
April 30, 


- 97 4 1 
tell back to 


perioc 


39.15¢ o1 











Soe ; ’ ; 

39.15¢ led the period 

at 39.30¢ rted at a high 
{ 17 

oO s0.17¢ to a low ot 

WALCO to 38.78¢ on 

; = 

May & dd at 37.94¢ 
\iter nd had re- 

sulted es tor most 
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industrial cotton goods constructions, some 
increase in buying interest was _ finally 
noted at the end of the period from April 
16 to May 15. Most of the renewed activ- 
ity was centered in print cloths, but in- 
quiries were received on other types of 
wide industrial fabrics. Most orders were 
for spot delivery. but certain goods were 


sold into July. A tight supply of spot 
goods was forecast for drills and twills. 
Despite active interest, actual trading in 
wide sateens and = sheetings was confined 
to limited lots for nearby deliveries. 
Hose and belting duck prices were re- 


duced from 80 to 76¢ a pound on May 8-9, 
in spite ot fairly good sales, in order to 
i prices more in line with those 
1% numbered and army ducks, and _ the 
» price trend for this construction will 
‘pend on raw cotton price fluctuations. 
-roduction of cotton tire chafer fabric 
during 1951 totaled 65,000,000 pounds, as 
compared with 61,000,000 pounds during 
woven cotton tire 


ring these 


1930. Production ot 
fabric during 1951 amounted to 168,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 41,000,000 pounds 
over that of the preceding year. Non-woven 
cotton tire cord production was 55,000,000 
pounds during 1951, a sharp increase from 


the 38,000,000 pounds produced during 
1950. Total 1951 production of cotton tire 
cord and fabric, excluding chafer fabric, 
was 223,000,000 pounds, as compared to 
315,000,000 pounds made from rayon and 
nylon during the year 


Cotton Fabrics 














Drills 
59 1.83 1, $0.36 30.365 
2,.25-yd 31 32 
Ducks 
38-inch 1.78-yd S. I j 
2.00-yd. D. F 
51.5-ir 1.35-yd, S. F 
Hose elting 
Osnaburgs 
10-inch 2.11 1 >= 
3.65-yd 16 
Raincoat Fabrics 
*rint th, 38 h, 64-60 
; ? 14 
St g, 48-inch, 4.17-yd 25 
3.85-vd 
Chafer Fabrics 
14 sq. yd. P It 83 
i ele ee te S 74 
10.S80- S Ss 76 78 
& 4. s S TO5 
Other Fabrics 
lead 68 1.35-yd 
64-1 1.25 2. 
Sateens, 53-1 1.32-vd 62 
8 1.21 67 
Tire Cords 
12-3-3 lb. n 
£0 








RAYON 


URING April. rayon shipments to do- 
mestic consumers by United States 
manufacturers increased over the March 


figure, but product on of rayon and acetate 
was lowest in nearly three years. 
Stocks of these products, however, on 
\pril 30 were under the record total on 
March 31. 

Production and shipments of high-tenac- 
ity varn in April continued at the high 
levels maintained during the first quarter 
of the year. 

Shipments of acetate and rayon filament 
yarn for tires and related uses kept on 


the 


rising, to hit a new record of 94,400,000 
pounds in the first three months of 1952, 
During this period the average denier of 
rayon yarn shipments for the tire industry 
was 1577, compared with 1566 in the last 
quarter last year and 1568 in the first 
quarter. 

In 1951, output of rayon and nylon tir 
cord and fabric reached a new high of 315 
million pounds out of a total of 538 mil- 
lion pounds for the overall production of 
tire cord and fabric. The respective figures 
for 1950 were 297 and 462 million pounds. 

The table below shows current prices for 
rayon tire fabric and varns. 


Rayon Prices 


Tire Fabrics 


1100 /490 /2 $0.72 
1650/980/2.... ; $0.695 / Fr 5] 
2200 /980/2.. ee .685 
Tire Yarns 
1100/ 480...... Saeed 63 
1100/ 490.... : -62 
1150/ 490.... .62 
1650/ 720...... ; Saas .62 
1650/ 980........ 61 
1900/ 980.. , 61 
2200/ 960.. ; 61 
2200/ 980... ; i 60 
4400 /2934 . aie 63 





New Latex Accelerators 


NEW line ot Vulcacure ultra-accel- 
erators for latex is being manutac- 
tured by Alco Oil & Chemical Corp., 


Philadelphia 34, Pa. The new products, 
aqueous suspensions containing 50% active 
sol:ds, are currently available in four 
types: Vulcacure NB (sodium dibutyldi- 
thiocarbamate). ZB (zine dibutyldithio- 
carbamate), ZE (zine diethyldithiocarba- 
mate, and ZM (zine dimethyldithiocarba- 
mate). The new accelerators are not ball- 
milled dispersions, but are suspensions of 
finely divided particles equivalent in size 
to those in a 48-hour ball-milled disper- 
sion. The Vulcacures are quite stable to- 
ward settling and caking during storage 
\ new manufacturing plant has been con- 
structed for the production ot the accel- 
erators, which are said to be made by a 
new process embodying economic ad- 


vantages. 





Kennedy Retires 


James S. Kennedy has retired, because 


of ill health, as comptroller of Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., producer 

¢ 1 m6 2 
of natural gas and carbon black. Chiet 
\ccountant William A. Bloch has been 


comptroller of 
and subsidiary 


to the ofhce of 
Cabot, fnc., 


elected 
Godfrey Ls 
companies. 

Mr. Kennedy. before joining Cabot as 
auditor in March, 1922, spent several 
years in Europe and the Middle East as 
an auditor tor Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
During the years of expansion by the 
Cabot company and its subsidiaries, Mr. 
Kennedy served as chief accountant and 
in 1945 was elected comptroller of the 
various Cabot companies. 

Mr. Bloch, after working for Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and Whiting Milk Co., 
started with the Cabot organization in 
1936 as assistant accountant and became 
chief accountant in 1945, 
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At the ASTM Convention, we will exhibit: 





Vv New STRAIN TESTER 


first public showing 


V New INERTIALESS, WEIGHING SYSTEM 


Conversion Kit for converting existing Scott Testers from constant 
speed-of-pull to constant rate-of-extension. 


V MOONEY VISCOMETER 


World-standard tester for viscosity and scorch characteristics of natural 
and synthetic rubbers. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 90 BLACKSTONE ST., PROVIDENCE 5, R. I. 

























synvarite 


KC 


resins 





@ Compatible with variety of rubbers 


@ Can also be used advantageously 
with Natural rubber and Neoprene 





@ Improves processing and molding 
@ Improves the following: 





Also: 
Toughness 
Abrasion SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions 
Heat Resistance for Rubber Cements and Adhesives. 


Excellent Solvent Release. 
Liquid Resins, SYNVAROL AND SYN- 
VAREN, compatible with Synthetic and 


sives. 


WILMINGTON, 99, AH 


P) 
DELAWARE Manufacturing Phenolic, Urea, Resorcinol and 
Polyester Resins for all industries since 1939. 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS* 


Abrasives 
I 1cest .. lb. $0.025 $0.0625 
ttenstc .ton 40.00 48.00 
Accelerators, Organic 
A-10 lb 40 47 
A-19 lt 52 08 
A-32 lt 59 .69 
A-77 lb 47 .60 
A-100 lt 47 .60 
Accelerator 8 lb 98 
49 I +8 49 
2 lt 2.00 
S08 l 209 61 
833 t 1.13 1.15 
Alt 42 44 
.425 $4 
1.00 
2.16 
.09 64 
oot 2 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 1.35 
1.00 
34 36 
1.95 
‘ « ts 1.45 
Cugrex...>. oe lb .60 62 
Diesterex N. lb .00 57 
en tolyguani- 
dine) . : os tb. 52 53 
DPG “d iphenylguanidine) 1 42 45 
E}-Sixty.. ib. 61 68 
Ethasan.... veeeld. 1:00 
Ethazate cased’, 100 
Ethe lb 1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
I . ee 88 90 
(-vod-rite Erie. . lb. 35 / 37 
Hepteen..... ° lb. 42 / 48 
ase : b 1.80 / 1.90 
Ledate 1.00 
M-B-T t 34 / 39 
me @ 46 / 48 
M-B-T-S ) 42 / 47 
See 425 / 445 
Mertax ercee b. .50 / 57 
Methesan... lb. 1.00 
NS ere ee lb. 1.00 
Methyl! Tuads ee See, 
Zimate..... ae lb. 1.00 
Monex ee. Ve. | 
Mono-Thiurad...........lb. 1.10 
Morfex.. lb 59 / .64 
MOD NOs 8.062 env Ib 68 / .70 
O-X-A-F lb 43 / 48 
as lb 1.00 
Flour. lb 20 
Phenex.. ‘6 tn 49 / .54 
Rodform pro ducts. ..lb. 1.00 f 3.00 
MOREE... ose . Ub, 44 / 46 
S. Z 52 ; ‘ lb. 1.10 
, 62, 67, Ti.« lb. 1.00 
66. . ° état lb. 1.45 
San toc ure. ee 68 / PY 3) 
Selenac caahewecmae lb 1.45 
SPDX-GH...... ee 64 / .69 
Tellurac... ‘ ee 1.45 
Se ee. 55 
rotrone Ricenckeceas ..lb. 1.85 
—_ | Eee 42 / 49 
ee ee ee lb 465 / .535 
Th lionex... t 1.10 
eee ree .34 / 41 
Thiurad..... sexes alee 
Tiare Bckicscccceckds. 100 
=a ae bee 
Trimene..... lb. 54 / 64 
Sea ieee lb. 1.03 f 1.18 
rere lb 1.10 
2-MT ees er lb. By § 
Ultex bw 5iss ib. 1.00 1.10 
Ureka Base. lb. .66 73 
Z-B-X... , b. 2.45 
eee lb. .42 / 44 
A abies lb 50 / .52 
Special...... F lb $3 / 45 
Zetax ; ; lb. 43 / 45 
_rvererea Activators, Inorganic 
] d on 9.00 16.50 
lt 1675 1785 
lb. 1775 1785 
lb 1775 .1785 
lb 1775 .1875 
lb. 1875 
lb .1875 
lb. .169 179 
lb. 169 179 
lb. 1535 2025 
lb. 185 2025 
lb. 1535 .1635 
lb 167 .2085 





SA ye lb. 22 
OT Ere lb. 60 
Curade lb. 57 
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SS ee lb. $1.95 
ES os te 45 / $0.52 
Emersol 110 lb. mt | 1325 
120... lb. .125 1375 
130 1b. 1475 16 
210 Elaine. 1b, 1225 1525 
Emery 600.... lb .10 13 
1antal lb. 55 .62 
yfac lb 155 1675 
: 1b. .165 1775 
Laurex lb, .26 .29 
Ib 1295 345 
1b. 1.50 
1b. 35 
lb. 24 .30 
lb. 1.60 
lh, 20 26 
> > Lb. .1485 1705 
SOAC- KL. ; lb. 065 09 
l 14% 15% 
105 A175 
11 1225 
.1325 145 
Stear ite. 095 10 
Tonox F ; prantehare . .50 .59 
Zinc stearate... meee mY A .39 
Alkalies 
Cc fake ...100 bs. 3.75 {6.77 
100 ibs. = =2.55 f 2.75 
100 /bs. 3.35 / 5.05 
Antioxidants 
AgeRite Alba lb. 2.20 / 2.30 
. 60 j .62 
67 .69 
91 .93 
49 51 
65 .67 
49 51 
49 51 
1.40 1.50 
67 69 
69 73 
49 .58 
1.60 / 1.63 
23 / 24 
49 / 51 
3.25 
.70 79 
“ . ; oneal 49 58 
Bur Bess ie itisun Wax ..../b. 21 
B-X-A lb. AQ / 8 
a opper Inhibiter X-872-L bb 1.95 
F 49 56 
67 / 76 
25 .26 
91 1.40 
1.50 
a1 7, 53 
67 
45 51 
61 68 
1.85 
52 54 
RantonkeiSS.c csc cas ceo b. 67 74 
W ? ie 75 / 82 
A ree Serr ra: lb. 49 56 
EA epee OeT ee lb. 60 / 67 
Santovar A...c.scccscs. 88. 1.50 / 1.57 
O : vcyaviek-ere clewOs. _anae / 1.37 
Santowhite Crystals..... lb. 1.55 1.62 
(EA RE ae eS Ey Ry lh, 49 56 
| rear eeT lb. 1.25 1.32 
8 SER rer oy s lb. a2 34 
St narples Ww DE Actcsuchianee ib. .23 28 
BERING 66.0 stc csc esswews lb. 53 / 57 
ote / .79 
.60 / 64 
53 .62 
41 / A7 
.20 
29 / .30 
23 / .28 
18 / .23 
98 / 3,00 
50 5975 
24 24 
65 74 
49 58 
33 35 
Antiseptics 
Copper naphthenate, 6-8% Ib. 2475 
h 1b. Pr | -29 
Ib. .825 6835 
lb. .235 / .285 





Blowing Agents 


Ammonium, bicarbonate. ./b. .06 / .07 
CRPUORANS.....00c0c20085 Ib. .23 / 24 

AA ra re lb. 2.20 

Sodium bicarbonate . 100 /bs. 2.10 / 3.35 
Carbonate, technicall00/bs. 1.20 5.02 


*Pricesi in general are f.o.b. works. Range indicates 
grade or quantity variations. Space limitation 
prevents listing of all known ingredients. Prices 
are = guaranteed; contact suppliers for spot 
price: sic , : 
tFor trade names, see Color—White, Zinc Oxide 


Unicel... veaven sights. SQ82 
WO... sid is sik oo a 1.40 
Be saks Serre .20 
Bonding Agents 
BAC Latex . lb, 75 / 
G-E Silicone Paste Ss- 15..lb. 4.52 / 
SS-64... fb. 3.65 / 
-67 Primer... Gog ab, 7.50 / 
MDI-50........ 40, 2.80 / 
Thixons gal. 1.48 / 
Ty-Ply BN, Q, S, 3640. gal. 6.75 / 
Brake Lining Saturants 
Bikey. NOees «ss bee si .024 / 
Resinex L-S ’ lb 0225 
Carbon Blacks 
Guten Channel—CC 
— al TAB as oo 0:sia 0000s 15 
-40 tans lb. 18 / 
mo 10s/Dixie BB........ lb 195 / 
WOMENS. . ks iwaekaanss lb. 14 
N. Stas ok aia kre erie lb. 25 
Voltex. : — 18 
Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Continental AA lb. O74 
a 77 / Dixiedensed 
Pp aas tics Tiviieae ate he lb. 07 
Mic ronex IWEE:. sole ocen lb. 07 
Spheron 49. eee .O74 
J Ae ewer lb .O7 
Witco #12 Peers * .O74 / 
Wyex.. ; ee | 07 
Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
Contin ental F...... O74 
2 “> .O74 
Kosmobile $ Dixiedens sed S/b. 07 / 
Micronex Mk. II......... lb. 07 / 
Soheron $4... ..rcccecees lb. O74 / 
WEEE WO. 5S as cd elie lb. .O74 / 


Medium Processing Channel—MPC 


Arrow TX. ba aisee on 07 / 
Continental A lb, 074 / 
Kosmobile $-66 /Dixiedensed 

S-66. sine ce ecabsalateh aneciee lb. 07 / 
Micronex Standard...... lb. .07 ; 
ST pra lb. O74 / 
MERRIE nies ale eas ened lb. 07 / 
Witeo #1........ ates, 3 .074 / 

Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
Oe CRM ere lb, .06 / 
Kosmos 50/Dixie 50...... lb. 0575 / 
SE” Apes ee ae 1b. 0575 / 
Coy LE a ar en err lb. .06 / 
Fine Furnace—FF 
Statex B. , ee .0625 / 
Sterling 69... P lb. .065 
High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 

Aromex.. Bins sis 075 
Continex HAF aoe |S 079 
Kosmos 60/ enews Oe cs lb. 075 / 
Philblack O. : lb. O75 
——— m. oy lb. .075 / 

Vulcan #3. ri ren) 8 .079 / 


Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 
Philblack A..... lb 0575 / 


Super Abrasion Furnace—SAF 
States 025 .o.c s+ oes ee Bs ae 


General-Purpose Furnace—GPF 
eg hh en »hOs 05 / 


Continex HMF. 





Kosmos 40/Dixie 4 1 ae 1b. / 
Modulex...... on abs / 
Serer. / 
MOIR, so ease Cscnckcace a bk OER / 
Og rc a ae A f 
Semi-Reinforcing Purnace—SRF 
Continex SRF....... lb. .04 / 
Oe lb. 0375 / 
CN Sere pee ee lb. 0335 / 
NE. 5), sa Gice oes lb. 045 / 
Kosmos 20/ ‘Dixie 20. lb. .0375 = / 
ere er lb. 04 / 
Sterling NS, &.. «2... 006 0bD .04 / 
Fine Thermal—FT 
LS ON re lb 055 
Medium Thermal—MT 
TMD occne ceaeecucae lb. .035 
Rs cc eceneuse pas lb. .045 


1.06 / 
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THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our preducts are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized 
oil is indicated. 

We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, “Neophax” and “Am- 
berex" grades, but also to our 
aqueous dispersions and hydro- 
carbon solutions of “Factice™ 
for use in their appropriate 
compounds. 

Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 
made us the leader in this field. 
The services of our laboratory 
are at your disposal in solving 
your compounding problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 








o 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 











QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
71 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING 
Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 





HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 


Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON & Nj. 


CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 





LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 











a. 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
BARNESVILLE, GA. - 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


WACO, TEXAS 
PASADENA, CAL. 


WABASH, IND. 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS - 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA - MEXICO . VENEZUELA - CHILE - PORTUGAL 
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. lb. 
Van istay H nae 
| F 
Ww itco Lead Stearate #50. ./b. 
Stabilizer 70..... + Os 
Colors 

Black 
Black Paste #25..... lb. 
BK Iron Oxid 1es.. . 10. 
rinylt lb. 











Brown Paste #5, #10 ome 
Green 
Chrome lt 
Oxide b 
Du Pont lb. 
G-4099, -6099... a 
CO a . . 60. 
GH-9869. : ee! 3 
9976 . : lb 
Heveatex pastes... + se ee 
Stan-Tone...... ‘ ees 
Toners.. pinback bsie-aig bake 
Orange 
8 ee lb. 
Orange Paste #13........./b. 
Stan-Tone. rer | 
MR ca ach ts es. oe Sew a. ero ES 
Antimo lb. 
R. } 1b. 
Cadmi b. 
Cadm lb, 
Du Pont. . lb. 
Indian Red. b. 
Iron oxide, red.......... ib. 
IND o-5 ,s- ure a:eibie/w wines lb. 
Red Paste 17, I-2........lb. 
Rub-Er-Red.. sis aoe 
a ee ee 1b. 
Rs i hisin Se ssa Screw ee lb. 
White 
Antimony oxide...... Poe 
Burgess Iceberg. .... bon 
Lithopone, titanated..... 1b. 
Cryptone BT epee § 
Titanium pigments 
Rayox LW..... lb. 
St eee l 
Ti-Cal 4 
Ti-Pure 
Titanox A-168,-LO,-MO ib. 
RA, RA-10.. / lb. 
lb. 
lb, 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb, 
lb 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
ae ; : lb. 
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Lehigh, 35% leaded b. $0.159 
50°; leaded sesenalh. ‘250 
Protox-166 ccc umctte .166 
1 } 176 
176 
253 
253 
Yellow 
L yellc »w lithopone./b 1.32 
‘ b. 1.29 
Se eee ey b. o2 
ey Perr lb. 1.62 
oxide, yellow lb 0141 
a b 10 
ae ere t 1.00 
eee eee ee lb 50 
Ww lb 1.25 





r nani Agents 












Darvan Nos. 1,2.. lb. one 
Doxa lb. .O8 
Kreelons 1b. 15 
ee rr lb, 17 
Triton R- 100. 5 hep 12 
‘nei Agents 
Extrud-o-Lu ibe conc. gai. 1.84 
Gly cerized Liquid, Lubri- 
( nceen trated. gal. 1.48 
RE ae ee Bs 20 
a ar a lb. .07 
el D-Tac b. 21 
: ton 13.50 
errr ton 16.00 
Ges We es ca ton 33.00 
area wach marcas gal 2.00 
rs 
j 61 
0175 
.0265 
150.00 
elve .06 
Factice, Amberex........./b. 29 
OE ee b. 1425 
Neop! l 157 
144 
yn 38.00 
r 600. .185 











Hy jrocarbon. . .. ton 46.50 
5 gic ae: Dem OSL ton 38.00 
ee sade ton 21.00 
: 2. lb. 0575 
NS Me aaataent hase lb. 0775 
Sublac Resins... ./h. 26 
bstitute, brown 137 
156 
35.00 
41 
Fillers, Inert 
floated, white... ton 37.60 
lor, domestic..... ton 19.00 
rn eee ton 37.60 
Ga. ie wa we ocr ton 35.60 
re ee ton 90.00 
sie tasted .- ton 50.00 
um Flake. ton 16.00 
re ee ee ton 21.00 
Shampion SR ee ton 14.00 
een aes Ghee ale . ton 14.00 
GK Soft Clay.. ton 11.00 
TS tS Sa ton 13.50 
Hydratez R......+s.. ton 28:00 
Peer es ton 13.50 
eee ton lo 50 
3 eee ton 33.00 
GAS . cinch avs sia ton 28.00 
ge I ere ton 50.00 
Suprex iain Shae terasetee ton 14.00 
W-1291 English. cosces S08 DBO 
“— tay’ aplasia tae ae ton 14.00 
“a 13.50 
Croton BA, ‘CB, ‘MS. .08 
Flocks 
Cotton, Gath. ..0006.00% lb. .095 
Ge ataha Wace a bode oe lb. 55 
White... lb. 13 
Fabrifil X-24-G.... lb. .095 
: ,, Ce 135 
Filfloc 6000............ lb. 16 
Se 1b. -105 
Solka-Floc............ lb. .07 
Kalite..... .... bon 50.00 
Lithopone, comml. ....... lb. 079 
Albalith Bee es lb. 075 
Seer .06 % 
Eagle A er .0725 
ee Lb. 079 
SNR ore eee ere nn 1b. .07 
RBINCA.; «os csseasou s -- ton 32.50 
No. 1 Silica. . eho aien ton 22.00 
Non-Fer-Al. LS 
Purecal D.............. 8m 60,00 
M.. Se ton 45.00 
—> Rae: br ton 110.00 
Pyrax A. Perr. 6 
ae tow 15.00 
SL Took Flour.......... ton 17.00 
Stan-White.. ..+. ton 8,50 
Super- White Silica. .. ton 23.00 
NN RR are ton 30.00 
Terra Alba 1319.. . ton 27.00 
, oe" int eas .0675 


$0.169 
.169 
176 
. 186 
L186 
-263 
.263 





/ 53.60 


51.60 
130.00 
/ 55.00 
/ 22.00 
/ 33.00 
/ 33.00 
/ 31.50 
/ 33.00 
/ 55.00 
/ 30.00 
/ 30.00 
/ -0825 
/ 112 
/ .60 
/ 33 


mA MAA MA MAR BR 
° 
9 











$6.00 / 


$15.06 


stone ...+-. tom 








leite.... . ton 20,00 
Paxinosa nk knee 63.6020 - DOO / 18.00 
WERCOS 5s iciiaeccceus tO Sao 
Finishes 
-e-gal. 4.50 8.00 
095 112 
200 bo 
13 3} 
40 1.50 
wd 1.25 
c 1.00 2.00 
Colored 2.00 / 3.50 
shane 1. § 
4. 
25 











Antioxidant J-105......../b. 1.90 2.05 
-126, -139.. ys 1.45 1.60 
ce | aes Fs 200 / 70 
188... a 1.05 / 1.20 
-191 a 1.10 / 1.20 

Anti-Webbi db. 75 90 

—, eri cina aise 0 bDe 08 / 177 

Aquarex D..... eer .80 
L Paste. Per ee ete lb. 94 
MDL Paste. 5 ie shackle oes Fe $53 
| ree lb. 97 
ths s\« lb. 60 
SMO.. lb 0 
WA Paste eaerand lb 28 

Areskap 50...... eee .30 / 38 
OS ae ea ieee lb .60 / we 

Aresket 240..... Soe race: |! 30 / 38 
300, dry Pye ate oe .60 / 72 

s ] 42 / .o7 

275 / 385 
1.30 / 1.90 
1.55 f/ 2.15 

85 

of! 

865 / 0 

10 Vs 12 
1.00 

Factice dispersions ....... lb. .26 , 42 

ing Agent P-397....../b. 34 / AY 

buco ax Emulsion 
/ .0775 
/ 1925 
/ 48 

Micror ex, colloidal. lb 07 

Leer es 

— Latex 150, 190. lb. 41 
170 Sip marate auneteheetane co lb. / 46 

R-2 ? Crystals. we oe bin 0hD 

Resin Emulsion A-2...... lb. : 25 
1) 3 ol: rie 2 19: / .265 
SIN 9-5 Sear olen 'ars lb. one / 175 
po ere lb. ol? / 32 

MO chicos exis) se ween’ lb. BS 

Santomerse D............ lb. 44 / 65 

eatagigeole lb. 13 / 025 

Setsit Pa, ea pe lb. 75 / 1.05 

SPDX-GL_ aan lb. 95 

WN oo iss wae nee nee lb. .80 / 1.10 
B; G. lb. .50 / +95 
K. alate CR WA Ad SS lb. oot / 35 
| EOE lb. 35 / .50 
: ae 5 gbinvelecerais lb. okt / A 4 

Sulfur dispersions ........ lb. «42 / 25 

Thiocarbanilide (A-1). 1b. 48 / 55 

Zinc oxide, dispersed...... lb. ons / .34 

Mold Lubricants 

Ree si vin 6 vcea ewe lb. .76 
PE os elisa Spey bee lb. 85 
ie ie 1b. .30 
WA Paste. arewia sere b. 25 

Carbowax compounds eed lb. .29 / 0295 

Colite Concentrate...... gal, .90 J 38d 

SR yeas. | 2 -80 

DC Mold Release Fluid...Jb. 4.14 / 6.00 
Emulsion Nos. 35, 35A, 

SEDs gipiatecs warbore se eceae lb. 1.68 / 3.50 
BO Fino 9 poe bn bis Sele-we' a lb 6.20 / 6.80 
G-E Silicone Mold a 

Emulsions SM-33, -61... 1.59 / 1.77 
Fluid SF-92.......... i 3.70 { 4.22 
POO DRO. oo oc sc ces . 7.00 / 7.50 

Glycerized ~ ia habbo, 
concentrated... ...... al. 1.48 

ee See ree lb. 25 / .30 

SS. ea gal. 10.00 / 12.050 

SR, ie eceeweveed lb. 25 

PROUGER WOR. 60+ scsi cece lb. .57 

reer lb. .046 / .048 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 








Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. but no packages or samples 





Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Letter replics forwarded without charge, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED ~ SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 











CHEMIST: BROAD EXPERIENCE IN MOLDED MECHANICALS fl 
iotieat: Pres. 
ir, | 


ue Plant control, research, production supervision 


veil, wishes to make change, Address Hox No. 1047, care of — | FACTORY MANAGER —Rubber Tile 


A R BBER WoRLD 


QUIMICO Y TECNICO DE CAUCHO: ESTADOUNIDENSE, CON || 
muchos anos de experiencia en los laboratorios y fabricas de caucho \| 
en los Estados Unidos, quisiére prestar sus servicios a una compania 
de caucho en la America del Sur. Hagame el favor dirigir las re- 


Nationally-famous rubber tile n 





spuestas a2 Box No. 1050, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. - - . 1] ‘ 

2 for tactory Manager or assistant. Excellent Por \ 

TECHNIC. \L radon cial * DESIRES CONNECTION prhaiet | si cael ia ee he ~~ nee 

small- or me 1 ' wenty-fiv years’ _ experi ence | for advancement wit a company that enjoys a DI 
e, luding con nding, mixing, , 4 A a aed 

inc pe finish ti A te - Serie |} reputation in the floor covering field. The man we 





















































od creme of Salles aad yore.” Ale oan Box o seek must be thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
» Rupper Wortp bs I ; : , Ear setae 
a zi | rubber tile production. Write, giving full details ot! 
\ CHEMICAL ENGINEER AND A TECHNOLOGIST ARE READY eer ey ee ee 
I r¢ o1 of latex articles. > a | pds experience, pet sOlial ttle ana eee ‘ 
igs eo oe bah \ll replies will be held in strictest confidence. } 
heels through a new s} and kn | ; p 7 t 
Please address replies ty LATENTEOL: — | Box No, 1048, °; INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
: nioninkatu 41 <A, | 
EXECUTIVE RU BBER ENGINEER DESIRES TO’ RELOC ATE, —— 
ven factory lager or technical director. Over twenty years’ ex- 
e—-techn manufacturing and selling of mechanical rubber and 
ge rubber lucts including automotive. Job contracts invited. Ad- RUBBER CHEMIST 
ss Box N 1052, care of InpIA RuBBER WorLp 
~ PRODUCTION FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT: CONSIDE R THREE TO FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN FACTORY 
‘ practical experience in 5 milling, and coating ot hesives on OR LABORATORY. LATEX EXPERIENCE PREFERRED. 
th. Competent labor organizer for best pr duct mm at on 
s Box No. 1053. care of INDIA RUBBER ‘Waa SEND RESUME AND PHOTOGRAPH. 
ENECUTIVE-OVER TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE BUYING ARTHUR S. BROWN MFG. CO. 
1 sel > and kindred products, also esented 
ge peed } 1 u rs in foreign markets: eae I tion TILTON, N. H. 
n same or allied field. Familiar with domestic and foreign markets. 
Willing relocate. Linguist. Excellent references. Address Box No. 1054, 
are of INDIA RusBBEeR WORLD. 
AN ae ABLE MILL & CALENDER ROOM FOREMAN OR y. TECHNICAL SALESMAN 
r with considerable experience in compounding, mixi i : 
ig of. st sete for tires, mechanical, and footwear pré = on, Position calling on rubber product manufacturers as 
\de ox No. 1055, care of Inpta Rupper Worvp. representative of producer of processing material. Tech- 
a5 ETCH ‘er Spear He FAGRRE aNeen nical education and rubber compounding experience 
RELIABLE CHEMIST, BS. TO ASSIST A BUSY CHIEF CHEM. necessary. Established Middle West concern and territory. 
‘nt of adhesive problems. Pressure-sensitive adhesives, tapes, Permanent position. Insurance and Pension Plan benefits. 
cements, adhesives from any rubber, from polymers, from pr 
from cellulose lacquers. Coatings of diverse types, quarter- Address Box + 1049, “co INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
Emulsions. Factory, laboratory experience. Practical minded, Sal- 
according to responsibilities. Present salary $400 per month. Will - oer — e 
f EXPERIENCED LATEX CHEMIST FOR TECHNICAL SALES 








ywhere. Address P. O. Box 1185, Oakland, Calif. 














work in fields already developed. Exceptional opportunity for right 





CUTIVE—RU BBER- ENGINEER DESIRES TO RELOCATE, man, State experience in detail in first letter. Address Box No. 1057, 
as factory manager or technical director. Over 20 years’ tech- care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
! actical experience manufacturing mechanical rubber and _ sponge — - - 
r products. Experienced in all phases of the processes. Job con- WORKS MANAGER FOR WEST ¢ “OAST PLANT E mor Ave i 
tr considered. Address Box No. 1070, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor~p. 350, Fifteen years’ production ex] ncluding ( 
—- — pounding, metal fabrication. Chemical «€ rins d 
( GR ADUATE CHEMIST ~15 YE ARS OF EXPERIENCE IN COM- 38-48. Salary $12,000-$13, \ lus bonus. ase submit a 
pounding and all other technical processes of mechanical goods, cycle tires résumé. Address Box No. 1058, care of INpIA RusperR Worvp. 
hose, footwear, belts, mats, drug sundries, soles, heels, sponge, - — - 
Address Box No. 1071, care of InpIA RuBBER Wor Lp. SALES REPRESENTATIVE WAN’ r ls D--PHENOLIC RESINS 
— - a Willing to make commission arrangement so desired. Our men have 
been advised about this advertisemer hades 3ox No, 1059, 


SITUATIONS OPEN INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


RU BBER CHEMISTS 


SPONGE RUBBER PRODU CTION EXPERT: EXPERIENCED IN 








age, experience, present salary, marital status, etc., in first letter. 






J located in Eastern Penna. Address Box No. 1056, care of INDIA INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
Rupper Wor cp. ates 
= SALES TRAINEES 
If you want to be a rubber chemicals sal n, 





Id, and have two years or more of trai 


RUBBERIZED PONTOONS AND BOATS ye mpounding bey« iw 1 bachel ve eg 


we wi eee like to rsh 


ENGINEER AND PRODUCTION We are a prominent manufactu 


“Men se lected wi i be trained in 


SUPERVISOR WANTED sad sales for ee offices before being assigned 


3ox No. 1061, care of Innere RUBBER Woon D 


> 













c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD InpIA RuBBER WORLD. 








(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 439) 





June, 1952 





England manufacturer. Should have several 


automotive and household products, Able to set up and operate depart- Wanted by large New 
ment. Good starting salary and excellent opportunity for future. State years’ experience in technical work in industrial products or hard 
rubber manufacturing. Salary open. Address Box No. 1060, care of 





Experienced man required. —_—_——_ = 
TUBING MACHINE OPERATOR EXPERIENCED WITH MIS- 

Address Box No. 1038, cellaneous mechanical goods extrusion as a working foreman to supervise 
small department. Excellent opportunity, Address Box No. 1062, care of 
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Rubber-Glo..... gai. $0.94 $0.97 R-19, R-21 Resins........ lb. $0.1075 Resin C Pitch.. . 1b. $0.02 / $0.0285 
x ap. Hawkeye lb. 1.35 1.45 Reogen » RR eee Perr. lb. 1325 / $0.135 a ° -0325  / -0375 
ty lb. 155 165 Been © itch... 60s enese lb. .02 -0285 Rubber Resin LM-4...... lb, .28 / 35 
Sodium stearate. Ib. 43 Ad Lee nae lb. =.388 = / 40 BORIS oe swem se ceesls lb. 44 
Stearite lb. .095 10 Resinex. lb. 0325 | .0375 OS ern ton 120.00 / 140.00 
Vanfre gal. 2.50 3.00 Scere nn ete lb. 0225 = / -03 Deere ei vediewtee ee cae ton 125.00 / 145.00 
Rosir 2 Oil, jun iny y South gal, 58 .875 CRIUMDOUE io os sescescoue ton 55.00 / 85.00 
Od RP lay: ; ; lb. 75 Super Multifex......... ton 160.00 / 175.00 
orants 1b, 49 oh a eT ton 105.00 / 120.00 
Alamasks ib. (75 6.50 ‘ ‘ tb. .57 - .R ee ee eee ton 45.00_ / 66.00 
Curodex 19 ib. 4.75 RSN ‘Piaz: ; gal. 10 19 Zinc oxide, commercialf. . ./b. 167 / -203 
188 lo. 5.75 Rubber Oil B-5. 1d. .0225 .0355 - 
198 ib 6.75 ee ers lb. .2575 ss 
ie agar ib. 4.00 4.50 Santicizer 107..........+.l0, 40.0 / A775 Retarders = 
No. 10 10. 9.00 5.50 +74 pts : _—" : oa CORE ia cave ee os ces lb. -105 , 
lb, : / ‘ “ ra af 
Ean eateries bh 133 / 4075 DelacJ.....-....- sees. ; a » 2Ee 
Plasticizers and Softeners MAINS oicirciccalcbainh lb. = 1485 / 1705 EWS-E-N.. sees ed + Cae - 4 36 FP 
; Softer er a ras gal. 10 / 20 Good-rite V ultrol. Ore 58 / .60 “ 
Akrofiex ( io. 61 63 S Solveno . gal 50 61 Sg eee lb. 1075 / 36 ° 
Aro Lene #1980 tb, = «10 12 cial Ri ibber Resin 100../b.  .1675 12175: Retarder ASA............ Ib, 53 , 
3aker AA O1 lt 29 35 wbelite Resin oot al “125 PD Seehare erates Sibi bed oe ee. 34 / 36 
Crystal O O li 305 365 vex ieada.... 147 15% TOM oc ccccccscvccees lb. 65 
Pr sed lt SL 3495 e 095 10 EP ee ee lb. 43 PI 
Bard ob. 0.025 0.035 33 5 PE poise wcsicis's 0.0 ab 5G lb. 47 f -50 ta 
3s lb. 025 0425 = Sunthol......... 2475 I ee reee er lo. 1.25 € 
a =e a R es 
B ib. 0575 .06 kol TP_90B...... 67 go Per TE rere ee lb. =1.25 
Be ndog tb 55 4 -95, -98... t .65 
BRC 20 lb. 015 016 T ‘ ‘i 
30 weld, .OL15 02 Ty Solvents i 
521 ; mm 019 02 Ty -50-W Hi-Flash Solvent.gal. 0.41 Blo 
B. R. H. No. 2 lb. 02 029 Xb j 3. BX Naphtha.. -+. Bab, 37 g 
B.R.S. 700 lb. O175 026 xx WONGUBEN . 6s 6055505845 1b. +35 / 0.60 1g 
B. R. T. No. 7 lo. 0265 0275 ; SE er re gal, ot / 48 la 
B.R.\ td. 035 0515 Dichloro Pentanes....... lb. 04 / 07 ly 
Bunarex Liq lb. 0425 0555 Dipentene DD... o.0: 0:00.03 gal. 445 / 68 94 
Resins lb. 065 1225 Bard 025 035 LS aR Serer nee 1b. 09 | 
Bunnatol G. S$ dd. 40 505 ah lb. 02% 0425 Ae, fs Seer gal, -27 / 32 ff 
Buta lb. 125 135 BB os eras b. -05 .06 SIGS DOLVONE . 6.3 v0.06 gal. 16 / oy a 
Bx Dt b, 40 Al B. R. H. N b. .0: 029 ye: ae . gal, 445 / 68 ; 
Cabflex DI-BA. ib. 42 ANTS Se 1b. .02: .0235 Picco Hi-Solv Solvents. . .gal. he / 24 Ba 
OA lb. 435 4625 Bm. Vis ahs 03: 0515 FO OR DD a ic:ss0s-00se' gal. ys) ae | 955 Ex 
OP lb 40 -4275 BWH-1. b. ; PT 150 Pine Solvent... ..gal 44 / 55 EA 
Carhonex lb. 0325 .0375 Dipolym zal. Bs 43 _ Skellysolve-E........... gal. -153 x 
664 lb 0375 / .0425 Dispers lb. 05% 0575 tC A Oar gal, 133 wv 
645 lt .036 .0385 peery Resi: 1 Oi. lb. 023 0375 BOM isc 6 viele ive Nie ks gal, .109 
S it 0425 .0475 LX-759 L, 16 -16¢ Disrcienese sg eacds gal. .099 
it O11 .046 - 7 . 23 +33 | Merete . gal, 195 / 25 
‘lb. 116 117 No. (102 035 pre 
le 0875 111 ‘ . 28 295 ° : hy 
lt 0525 Picco 6: 535. gal, oat .30 Synthetic Resins ris 
lt .065 11 b a 315 Geon Latices (dry wt.)... .1b. 43 / «8? . 
Sebi lt 0975 1275 L, ode 33 PASCO TLOBING, 3 0/0-60.0:0.0 008s 38 / «450 - 
10 -06 . 27 / 37 OT Saree 42° / oft 3s 
Bs inas gal, 33 38 l, 2k +35 Polyblend. . Koss anes 475 / 575 ay 
1 No. 10 lb. 055 .0575 l, .28 / 36 Polyvinyl resins........ lb. 38 / «70 iM 
-50 LV, 100%. ./b. 25 -295 PT 101 Pine ‘Tar Oil ls -04 -034 Marvinol VR-10, -20..... .1b. .36 / 52 = 
or lb. 025 .035 150 Pine Solvent......gal. 44 953 R 
ib 35 17235 I R B... 86H. 2 385 ° . 
W-100D....... SITE pS 11335 ee een hae a = "363 Synthetic Rubbers and Latices p Me 
Gilsowax B ee .09 aa ee Rei inteapeeaiaue aan lb. 35 Chemigum 30N4NS, 50 
Good-rite GP-261 lb. 40 52 BRS Divs cc cacwascces se lb = 015 {225 50N4N lb. ~=—.50 / ST 
> ae lb 45 / .585 Wileor Nos. ill, 1S ee.) S 26 -30_ NINS.. -64 f By i | 
Harflex 500 acne tae 4775 X-1 Resinous Oil........ lb. 021 0275 N3NS.. ss F N 
Heav y ‘vee So ee 0225 , -0375 Latex (dry wt. ) a a , 
lb 27 “ ° - he Sie cece bOe +32 ‘ ) 
a Ss ab ll / = Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black an a > Spies - "425 y "595 Bs 
Morflex "100, 110. re 425 / 4525 Ry ks cree oa-00 Rees 1b. 015 = / 016 SE: See lb. .50 / 60 ] 
200, 210 ee 7775S / -805 errs errr ere lb. 0115 = / .02 245-A, -B. sn 425 / 525 wit 
Lb 04 / 045 BON ss sin cs ols binaisls oeaisle lb. 019 / .02 G-E Silicone Rubber 1e1 
28 55 Bunarex resins........... lb. .065 / 01225 Compound SE-450......1b. 3.70 A 4.10 In 
mE 35 ANORIE Bla vs ncsinwccc ve ton 75.00 / 95.00 0 RES rn b. 4.06 / 4.46 — 
-20 RIBIDO Ge hs a 6.0's/c;0 0 Sins eeu lb. 85 / .88 ote go (Sa ere lb. 5.00 / 5.50 
025 / .035 — Rs Te ee Ib. .0325 -0375 Hycar OR-15, -15EP...... lb. 58 / 59 1 
san / -48 Seer ld. 0375 / -0425 ons 1S Powdered...... lb. 621 / 63 Be 
b. 055 f 065 645 iw neabeneaiea ss ate 1b. 036 = / -0385 oO -25 E ‘ .50 / «51 ta 
Ix lb. 15 cu caweeeewad cus ewe lb 0425 / -0475 51 / 52 rc 
Pan 1aflex BN. Bo cds aed 1b. 185 8 / 225 Rigen Pot lb 041 / -046 61 / 62 — 
Para Flux, regul. ee gal. 1925, -2125 Clays .55 / 56 
No. 2016 a ee gal .165 / -24 Aluminum Pines . 620 0% ton 23.50 / 60.00 Hycar Latex (dry wt.).. nil 
.gal aa OS Se aew sa ce ton 21.85 / 36.00 ORSTS ty 068... 5666-0005: lb, 655 / 60 oth 
.046 .048 32. ce hicede Glow a oaie ae ton 17.00 / 22.50 OR-25 typ's. lb. 47 / 52 if 
04 .045 Buca. ton 40.00 Neoprene Latex (dry wt. ) dot 
065 .075 Burgess ‘Tceberg. . ton 50.00 Ty pe 571, 842, 842-A.. .lb. 35 / 46 re 
90 Pigment No. 20. . ton 35.00 ly Woes st reubees lb. 36 / Al r 
72 75 RS ee ton 37.00 + 601-A lb. 38 / 49 te 
Picco Resins............ lb. 13 / 185 Polyclay dh. ne ee r% 36 / AT M 
480 +. wong Series...../b. 18 / .23 Catalpo...... ton 30.00 Neoprene Type AC, CG.. 58 / 8 YC 
O. | .29 / 34 EE rere ton 14.00 / 33.00 Ses cintalaeis Bes om Galea hee ee -65 / 68 _ 
04 / .068 EMS 5 5 cae ces cones me ae lt—“‘“‘“‘™OC*‘CRRN ee eee .80 / 83 
1855 / 34 Sayarnter, B. .o52 cca. ton 28.00 J 46 / .78 
185 / 25 ~ § Sere: ton 17.00 GN, GN-A,S 38 / Al 
.07 / 185 Tg 6. oer ton 13.50 / 31.50 Ww .40 Z 43 
145 / ‘ Pigment No. 33. ton 30.00 Paracril 18-80 -60 / 61 
025 SUPTEK..0 sc vessceecs ton 14.00 32.00 eB aaa pisiah< wine ba cee ee 485 / 495 
25 / ; / 30.00 B, BJ .50 / 51 
.041 / 3.5 / 30.00 a 51 / 52 
mentaroil.... 5 .041 ‘i / 01225 C .58 / .59 
Plasterider S............ 0b. .04 -052 CS, CV .59 / 60 
Plasticizer 35 peewee 205; 065 / .1175  Paraplex X-100. 1.00 a 
BOs osc reganeews lb = 305, 0975 / 1275 — Silastic 2.35 {4.05 
42 : soo(orn eres 34 / Darex Cop 38 44 Thiokol LP-2 -96 
B lb. 35 / G Resin.. .08 -8. 1.25 = 
DP-520. . lb 435 = / Good-rite Resin 50 41 / 44 PR-1. 1.95 = 
MT-511 oie aine STE 535 / SS eer db. ll / 12 jo 2? Peer ee AT 
ODN. ve sc0ees she woe / eS eer b 43 {54 FA 64 
P = series........ gaa 385 / Magnesium oxide.........lb. 05 / 34 ST. 1.00 
sine pases -61 / Marbon resins.......... lb. 41 / 48 Thiokol Latex (dry wt.) 
Plast gen... .. lb. 0775 / Multifiex MM....... .. ton 110.00 / 125.00 ae lb. 85 
Plastone...... lb. =.22 Neville R Resins. ..1b 10 4 155 BEM re Siocon eee oie lb.  .70 
3 ee lb. .40 / Para Resins vineipie 2718... Jb. .04 / 45 renee lb. 92 
Polymele 6 lb. .07 / Pico Resins. .. Lb. 13 / -185 SAA 1b. 7 
Hf are reses Lb. -14 / q Piccolyte Resins... - -185 / 25 
I esin lb. 253 24 Piccoumaron Resins..... b. .07 / .185 . 
Gilsowax B........... Ib. 0925 / 11025 Piccovars..........+000.. Ib. 1145 7:20 Tackifiers 4 
Resin C-130. ees 195 / -205 Pliolite S-3, -6,-6B...... lb. 42 / 49 Bunarex resins...........1b. 065 = / 1225 
PT67 Light Pine Oil.... gal. 50 / .60 SSC... ficwedts ane /  .59 Chiorowax 70.....00600068 b 18 / Jt 
RUE FAO DAE OI. 0 0.5 5:0 lb. -041 / 0534 S- Master batches lb, 44 / 75 ee Seer lb, .0875 ll 
400 Light Pine Tar. ..../b. O41 / 0534 PS-60 Resin... ...:...+. 0b. 35 as x8 btn DUR s caste va Kare 1b, 155 / 1985 
600 Med. Pine Tar... . .lb. .041 / 0534 Purecal U.... . ton 120.00 / 135.0 rere 1b. 1525 / 19 » 
438 mia RUBBER WORLD| 















































/ $0,028; | _— —— ——— = 
/ -0375 _ a ea oe ee a een ee ee itil ta aa 
/ «35 
VED! 
oo || CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS WE'VE MO ! 
/ 145.00 
/ 85. Fi i - } ry . 
/173.00 eeemeee | We would like to extend to all our customers 
\ een — and friends in the Rubber Industry an invitation | 
f £208: : to visit our new location at 200 South Forge Street, 
SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) Akron, Ohio. We have greatly increased our 
ee OA ; ilities 1 increasin 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: EXPERIENCED IN ALL PHASES facilities in order to handle your ever g 
/ 60 of rubber manutacturing ~~ Good starting ne — — requirements and would be pleased to have you 
{ ; ypportunity for future. State tully age, experience, present salary, marital - 
] 7} ats, etc., in first letter. Job located Lastern Penna, Address Box N¢ inspect our new Plant and look over the large 
/ 36 on catt OF Teens SUNN ees inventory of machinery we have in stock. 
/ 38 BBER, CHEMIST: FULLY EXPERIENCED IN ALL. PHASES Your patronage has made this step possible and 
ipounding and production control, 100d sta , Salary an ceélien p « 
tor rags oe ge age, | pabecgge eS eh Se we are indeed grateful to all of you and will, of 
aa het re Te ree ee ee course, strive to continue warranting your business. 
i ialize in nothing but rubber proc- 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE Since we Specs 4 — 
b - — essing machinery, we feel that we are familiar with 
i FOR SALE: 1—ALLEN 60% HEAVY-DUTY RUBBER MILL, EN ° ° ea 
B osed reauction unit and 130 HP synchronous Motor; 10 Bolling 18” » your problems in the way of equipment require 
‘ 8” 5-opening Hydri c Presses, 10” ram; 2—Adamson 24 24” 2-open- 
/ 0.60 I ng Hydr vane den re ree 15 Tivivxehe ‘Lift Tables, 24” x 42 ments, 
y = f : R. pia, orange a Ong oo : ! ram. 1Zes In selecting your machinery, we have one of the 
we tlic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, Mills, ulcanizers, rs a ‘ a 
/- 68 F paliet Presses, Cutters, Extruders. Send us your inquiries, Also your. list largest stocks of Rubber Processing Equipment in 
f Idle E t. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, IN¢ g ae inel 
; t ale mquipment, ave 4 é » \ . A é ; ‘ . a 
{a2 Fie bark Kow, New York 38, N. ¥, BArclay 7-000, the country - choose es — it is a single 
/ .68 | “FOR SALE: NEW LABORATORY MILLS AND CALENDERS, part, a machine, or complete plant. 
9, . : . 
/ rs Banbury Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Laboratory Mill and Banbury Unit, SATISFIED CUSTOMERS is our goal and 
y iy Eatruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses, Send for detailed bulletin. P : b k 
/ 55 | EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Washington Street, New York 6, towards this end we do everything possible to make 
eee tee it easy to do business with us. | 
FOR SALE: 1 STEWART BOLLING HOT PRESS, 4 PLATEN s . . : 
/ 9s ydraulic, platen 20 x 54 with 3” openings, 12” ram diameter. Maximum When buying or selling anything in Rubber 
— ressure 2100, ee —— unit mg Stewart a: Cold Machinery, let us prove that the best deal available 
Press, 5 platen hydraulic, platen 24 x 54 with 3” openings, 2 ran ° 
jiameter. Maximum pressure 1100, complete with hydraulic unit. Ad- is at the: 
a7 ress Box No. 1063, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLD 
eh AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. | 
} 7 | FOR SALE: HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATOR AND PUMP FOR 7 alia 
/ "575 00 psi. Slightly used. Price, $1,000. Address Box No. 1064, care of 200 South Forge Street | 
/ .70 spIA RuBBER WORLD. Post Office Box 88 Akron 9, Ohio 
f 82) “AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, BRAND-NEW SINGLE-OPENING Telephone HEmlock 9141 
P R. D. Wood embossing press. 500 tons, platen size 4’ 6” x 2’ 2” x 3% — eee 
tices Max. working pressure 2730 psi. Principals only. No dealers, Address 
Box No. 1065, care of Inp1A RuBBER Worcp. 
4 57 sa FD TT paas eee a San aieuieal “<runiraaen aad 
/ 71 IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT, BRAND-NEW ATTRITOR. SZEGVARI 
/ 65 No. 100 attritor with 742 h.p., explosion-proof motor, flint pebble charge, P iia 
nd extra No, 60 equipment. Brand-new machine, never used. FARLEY & Economical Efficient 
/ 41 OETSCHER MFG, CO.,, Dubuque, Iowa. 
J 525 — i : ‘a 
/ 60 FOR SALE: 1-ROYLE #3 PERFECTION EXTRUDING MACHINE M ll ” S d a Ch 
/ 525 vith herringbone-gear drive. 1-Royle #5 perfection extruding machine with 1 S prea ers urns 
1erringbone-gear drive and 125 h.p. motor. Address Box No. 1066, care of " ‘ 
A 4.10 InpIA RuBBER WORLD. Mi H draul P 
{ 4.46 —$___ » y 
/ 5.50 FOR SALE: 2 KUX ROTARY PELLET PRESSES, MODEL 25, Xers IC TeSSES 
/ 59 2l-punch and 25-punch. 6 Stokes rotary pellet presses 16-punch, models 
, = B-2, D-3, and D-4. Read Co. 600-gal. jacketed ribbon mixer. Large stock Calenders 
. stainless steel tanks from 6 gal. to 5,700 gal PERRY EQUIPMENT 
/ .52 SORP., 1424 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
; ‘88 ALE: F: GUARANTEED 
/ 56 — SALE: FARREL 16” X 48” AND 15” X 36”, 2;-ROLL RUBBER eee eee 
mills, also new Jab. 6” x 12” & 6” x 16” mixing mills and calenders, & i P . 
/ -60 ther sizes up to 84”. Extruders 1” to 3”. Proctor & Schwartz 6-fan, 3-apror Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 
/ .52 mveyor-dryer Baker-Perkins mixers 100, 50, and 9 gals, heavy-dut 
double-arm. Ball & Jewell & Leominster rotary cutters. Large stock hydraulic 
46 esses from 12” x 12” to 48” x 48" platens from 50 to 1500 tons. Hy- 
ye ng pre and accumulators, Crushers, churns, rubber bale cutters, @ 
‘ tc. SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS 
! MACHINERY STEIN EQUIPMENT CO., 99 WEST STREET, NEW 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
° YORK 6, N. Y. 











ri NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
is Since 1891 
= L. ALBERT & SON 


Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


1225 
y 3 UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
i "1925 183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE “URME” NEWARK 4, N. J. 


(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 441) 
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gal. $0.85 $1.00 wats 3 
gal. 1.00 1.16 1783 
~ a "13 1785 
lb 6125 .155 
lt Bi 3 185 7 
"1855 34 — 
185 25 
S .07 .185 
I 06 065 19 
20 
41 7.5 
bh. 12475 ron 
1.00 1.16 : 
j 15 2725 "Bo 
215 he e ’ / 2.80 
18 / 235 0335 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Dibenzo G-M-F lb, 2.50 AZ 
Ethy! Tuads 1.00 3025 
G-M-F b 2.50 1635 
117 Pars 1635 





United 






All Figures I I s, Dry Wei 
New S Yistr t 
Production Imports tal Consumptior Stocks 
Natural rubber.. 0 73,78 30,704 78,270 
total 0 2,55 : 3,938 0 1,401 
ex, tota 0 76,338 76,338 34.642 95 82.671 
Synthetic r : *66,981 1,058 74,865 65,667 2,128 144,279 
6,826 

GR-St *59,415 : ae “ : 959 115.735 
Pane 20 911 60,346 54,166 953 15,735 
But 7,566 147 7.713 6,049 0 16,814 
Neoprene} 5,619 0 5,619 4,407 1,020 7,885 
Nitrile tyy 1,187 0 1,187 1,045 155 3°845 
synthetic rubbers, tot 73,807 77,396 151,203 100,309 2,223 226,950 
Re r r 23,883 70 23,953 24,518 841 43,306 
aleatcl s 97,690 77,466 175,156 =124,827 3,064 270,256 

SOURCE: R r Divis NPA States Departme ( erce, Washington, D. ( 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube 
Shipments, Production, Inventory, March, 


February, 1952; March, 1951 


farct 
siarcn, 


1952 





1952 


1,997,968 1,806,225 8,318,534 
9 = meee 

















5 3,061,721 ,956,614 
52,887 5 
+ 1.56 4,920,833 
+ 5.90 5,990,618 
+-15.01 9,180,348 10,558,217 
486,337 494,772 1,461,354 1,337,860 
560,329 658,791 2,069,091 2,373,244 
89,449 109,999 288,803 194,875 
1,136,115 — 10.09 1,263,562 3,819,248 3,905,979 
1,442,120 — 2.06 1,472,381 4,520,770 3,907,038 
2,484,877 +13.47 2,189,978 2,484,877 746,954 
2,484,305 2,300,997 6,925,301 394 
3,512,281 3,720,512 11,475,639 ey 8 
137,021 162,886 446,053 348,365 
6,133,607 — 0.82 6,184,395 18,846,993 20,334,617 
7,786,213 + 4.33 7,462,999 23,120,904 19,302,552 
13,043,094 +14.71 11,370,326 13,043,094 2,803,178 
Passenger Including Motorcycle and 
‘ - 3 Tubes 

nent. 2,484,419 2,288,523 6,916,764 9,664,246 
2,457,626 2,551,301 8,240,735 9,149,610 
92,198 118,557 310,012 220,978 
5,034,243 + 1.53 4,958,381 15,467,511 19,034,834 
5,496,841 + 6.98 5,138,342 16,217,039 16,698,737 
mc 10,899,550 + 3.74 10,506,748 10,899,550 4,634,463 





Note: Cur 


; ative data on this report include adjustments made in prior months. 
Source: Th Y 


Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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1939 
1948 
1949 
1950 


SOURCE: 
Labor, Wash 


Have Yor 


chine 


tics’ 


United States Rubber 
Industry Employment, 
Wages, Hours 











Work- Week Ave. r 
ers Earn- Week Ear r 
1000's ngs Hours ings 
All R 
12) $s: 99.4 
204 5 71.9 
186 a7 ef 170.2 
203 64.42 171.9 
40.4 1.653 181 
38.9 1.629 183.8 
40.0 1.647 184. 
40.0 1.649 184,f 
$1.3 1.660 185.4 
$1.9 1.701 185.2 
41.0 1.727 185, 
40.7 1.708 185.5 
40.4 1.716 186. 
40.3 1.704 187.4 
10.5 1.715 188. 
41.1 1.788 189.1 
21 74.76 41.1 1.819 189 


Tires and Tubes 





o4.2 $33.36 35.0 $0.957 

46.2 62.16 37.2 1.671 

&3.6 63.26 36.4 1.738 

87.8 72.48 39.8 1.821 

91.3 73.69 38.4 1.919 

90.6 66.95 35.5 1.886 

88.3 71.40 37.6 1.899 

87.4 70.15 37.0 1.896 

88.3 75.92 39.4 1.927 

89.9 82.44 41.7 1.977 

90.0 83.67 41.4 2.021 

G15 82.07 41.2 1.992 

92.4 81.64 40.9 1.996 

Sa.8 78.76 39.9 1.974 

44.8 80.27 40.5 1.982 

95.6 85.44 40.8 2.094 

95.7 87.87 41.1 2.138 

Rubber Footwear 

4.8 $22.80 37.5 $0.607 

24.6 31.75 41.8 1.238 

21.6 $8.94 38.6 1.268 

20.6 92.21 40.1 1.302 

41.6 1.383 

40.6 1.376 

41.4 1.405 

$2.1 1.421 

42.9 1.433 

42.3 1.418 

39.0 1.402 

40.8 1.398 

40.1 1.395 

40.0 1.404 

40.2 1,409 

40.7 1.473 

25.4 60.39 40.1 1.506 

Other Rubber Products 

51.9 $23.34 38.9 $0.605 

88.1 52.47 40.3 1.302 

80.9 54.38 40.1 1.356 

94.3 59.76 42.2 1.416 
105.8 63.06 41.9 
106.3 $1.3 
106.3 41.7 
106.3 41.9 
106.0 42.5 
104.7 42.0 
102.2 41.1 
101.2 40.3 
100.2 41.0 
99.4 40.7 
98.2 40.6 
97.9 41.6 

97.7 65.58 41.3 1.588 

BLS, United States Department of 








OrperED Your Copy or “M* 
rys and Equipment for Rubber and Plas 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
RUBBER 


Mixers, 
s Hydraulic 
Molding Mach 
When oftering, 
New York 8 


\WANTED-- TO EXPEDITE PRODUCTION 
fevers | uty 


neluding Bant bury Mixers, Heavy 


MAKING 
Zolls & Mixers, ! 


Cale 








lers, Grinders § utter 

It Dryers, Injection 
perat r shut down 

51, Church Street Sta., 





Se ARTs Eeroe *LATEN x 





"ONE 30” WITH A 
ind aylight. ASSOC! \TE D RU BBE R, INC., Box 61, Quak- 
. Pa. 
WANTED: USED 30-TON LABORATORY PRESS PREFERABL\ 
: Ke th 4” sn. Geen ¥2 x 14 stroke, 58002 w.p., ills 
1 with hay nostatic cont? Is, gage ther accessories. JOIN I: 
WAN & ASSOCL: \TES, 22 Cambria Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
“WANTED: HYDRAULIC PRESS, < 40" or 42” x 42" STEE 
} tens. 30” diameter ram, 8 openings. Write P. O. Box 8, Hagerstow: 
| nd. 
i WE \RE INTERESTED IN alge egg ALL TYPES OF RUB- 
i machinery consisting of ills. Banbur xers, eXtruders, alenders, 
a2 ete., and also omp! lete stants Adie Box No. 1067, care 
\ Re BBER \WoRLD, 
SMALL VULCANIZER ro 18 DIAMETER BY APPRONI 
feet long. Tested for 40 lbs. operating pressure. ASSOCIATED 
UBBE IR, INC. Quakertown, Pa 
“WANTED CURTIS & MARBLE STARCHING OR DUSTING 
with vertical brush and Typ Winding Head or sit nilar 
ish ust be at least 68” wide pi 5 dig reply to Box 241, Newbur 
\ York 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD bring prompt results 


at low cost. 








- RUBBER 
' HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
¥ FOR TESTING THE 
3, ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 











CUSTOM MIXING 


We do mixing of compounds of rubber, all types of 
synthetics, and plastics. Both Banbury and mill mixing 
capacity are available. Formulation assistance rendered. 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. 


881 State St., Phone 7-5662 


New Haven, Conn. 
Otto J. Lang, General Mgr. 








— WILL BUY — 
Cancelled — Unshipped — Rejected 
or Over-stocked 
CHEMICALS — PIGMENTS — SOLVENTS 
PLASTICIZERS — COLORS — OILS — WAXES, ete. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


80 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. HAnover 2-6970 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 











HOWE MACHINERY CO. INC. 


30 GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Orive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


loryimr-lam aati & 





CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 

All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 
control. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 








EXPERT MIXING AND CALENDERING 
Rubber and GRS mixing and plastic compounding and calendering. 
All work done under careful supervision. Also precision grinding 
and pulverizing. 


QUICK SERVICE 
The Elm City Rubber Co. 


73 Wallace Street, New Haven, Conn. 
P. O. Box 1864 Telephone 8-6152 





290c. per copy- 
India RUBBER WORLD 





“ANNALS OF RUBBER 


A Chronological Record of the Important 
Events in the History of Rubber 


ie 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











June, 1952 








FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 165i | Page Blvd., St. Lowis 13, Mo. canoe: 


ip} @ Proved in years at efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 


Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4” to 3”. 


e Write for information and prices. 


5S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD 
1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ontario 
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U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports 


and Manufactured 





Imports for Consumption of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
180,456,382 $76,995,564 
5,754,960 3,299,142 
342,400 97,922 
282,541 
$56,005 
59,563 
224,070 
2,064,753 
2,867 364 
964,831 









193,472,869 $ 








7.926 $206,607 

2 344 2.619 

14 713 

430 S86 

) »,158 19,137 

Shoes ers spr 17,141 7,705 
Ru S S 

< Ss y 8,350 

Heels s 30 

1,417 

17,423 

15,364 

30,496 

1,440 153 

$80 

87,574 

960 2,059 

6,893 15,127 





95,063 


4,608 
1,000 








TOTALS $630,128 
GRAND TOTALS, ALI 


RUBBER IMPORTS $83,055,055 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 








Balata . os 300 3990 
Synthetic rubbers 
GR-S 166,847 44,781 
prer $3 90 1,259,698 
82 391,043 
> 42,756 
Reclaimed rubber... 3; 200,094 
Scrap rubber... 1, 79,983 
TOTALS 8,095,458 $2,019,545 
M ANUFACTURED 
Rubt and rubberized 
fal yd 96,836 $85,655 
11,215 57,419 
. 57,681 114,311 
14,192 
16,013 
81,511 
354,504 91,803 
135,185 
124,426 
29,494 
245,612 $2,362 
390,892 313,598 
31,085 29,344 
128,870 213,945 
66,000 111,189 
; ) 59,489 120,564 
Conveyor and levitator 
os lb. 174,860 206,019 
Other lt 28,281 16,212 
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Rubber 


rg ds 
goods 


Hard rubb 
Battery 





boxes, electrical 
no. 
lb. 









TOTALS 
GRAND TOTALS, ALI 
RUBBER Exports 


Reexports 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 





Crude rubber 
Balata 
GR-S 

TOTALS 





TOTALS 


GrRanpb TorTats, ALL 
RUBBER REEXPORTS 





Department 


of Foreign 


Source: Bureau of the Census, United 
1 ) 


of Crude 





Quantity 


24,024 


145,279 


$42,403 
109,811 
26,217 


88,533 $,940,13¢ 


61,918 1,160,512 
4,102 7,3 
12,569 

,106 
>» 2 


28 








78,000 





310,887 310,199 


132,290 153,854 
16,939 
29,390 


38,157 
79,904 





554,374 
$12,694,098 


$15,013,443 


Merchandise 


313,950 
6,664 
10,126 


$207 ,976 
8,996 
3,594 


$220,566 


330,740 


States 
tor c 


9g 





Trade Lists Available 





The Commercial Intelligence Division recent} 
published the following trade lists, of whic 
mimeographed copies may be obtained by firm, 
demiciled in the United States from this Diy 


and from Department of Commerce Field Office 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 

Aircraft & Aeronautical Supply & Equ 
Importers & Dealers: Italy. 

Automotive Equipment & Supply Importers ang 
Dealers: Philippines. 

Automotive Equipment & Dealers 
Finland, Ireland. 

Automotive Vehicle & Equipment Import 
Dealers: Burma: Dominican Republic; Tr 

Electrical Supply & Equipment Importe 
Dealers: Philippines 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers: 


pmen; 


Importers 





Denmark 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The firms and listed below recent] 
expressed their interests in buying in the Ur 
in United States representations 
information concerning each import or ex 
port opportunity, including a World Trade Dj. 


industries 











rectory Report, is available to qualified 

States firms and be « | 

from the Commer ‘ rf th 
United States Department of Commerce, Wash 
ington, D, ¢ or through its field offices, for $ 
each, Interested United States companies should 


concerns listed con 
irrangements 


directly with the 
projected business 


correspond 


: 
cerning any 


Import Opportunities 


Chr. Petersen, 26 Haderslevgade, Copenhagen V 


Denmark: bicycle inner tubes, rubber wast 
Establissements Bomba-Norby, 35 Rue des 
Ecoles, Mauléon-Soule, Basses-Pyrénées, F 





thick 


uppers; 


boots, made with 
and/or calfskin 


"Le Pataugas” 
and canvas 


also 
claimed to be absolutely waterproof and to provide 


} 
soles 


insulation against cold in winter and heat ir 
summer. 

Establissements Fernand Viala, 12 Rue ° 
Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, France: founda 
tion garments including corsets, garter belts, etc 

Establissements Maurice Dubois, 223 
d’Arés, Caudéran, Gironde, France: men an¢ 
women’s house slippers made with rubber sol 
and tops, sold under the trade name, ‘‘Mousse 
a 99 


nevys, 


es 


Vorwerk & Sohn, Gummiwerk, Obere Lichter 
platzerstrasse, Wuppertal-Barmen, Germany: soft 
and hard technical rubber goods. 

H. T. Burrow & Co., Ltd.. Zevhyr 
New Cavendish St., London, W.1, 
new-type ladies’ garter belt. 

Alberti G.m.b.H., Chemische 
Tempelhofer Berg, Berlin SW 
adhesives and cements. 

Hammes & Steinbach, 6 Roellingheiderstrasse. 
Gevelsberg/W., Germany: gaskets, bellows of 
leather and rubber, oil seals. 

Jellinghaus & Co., 30 
berg/W., Germany: automobile 
accessories. 


House, 


England: 
Fabrik, 7 Am 


29, Germany; 








Feldstrasse, Gevels- 
spare parts anc 





COMPANY 
Armstrong Rubber Co. 








vn Cork Inter 
tless Rubber Co. 
kote Co.. 


B. F 


Goodrich Co 


Hewitt-R 
Johns Mz 


» inc 
le C orp. 
bber 






Raybestos Manhattan, Inc 
Rome Cable Corp 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. Co. 
Thermoid Co Se 

A a 









tic Ci rp ; 
ates Rubber Co. 





Reclaimin 





Dividends Declared 











STOCK OF 


STOCK Rati PAYABLE RECORI 

A Con 30.50 q July 1 June 1 

B Com. 0.50 q July 1 June 1 

434% Pfd 0.59 &% « July 1 June | 

Co Com. 0.25 q June 17 June 2 
Ltd A Com 1.00 Tune 16 May 3 
B Con 0.75 q June 16 May 3 

A Cor 0.25 q July 1 June 12 

June 25 June 16 

June 10 May 27 

June 16 May 29 

June 30 June 6 

June 30 June ¢ 

June 15 May 2¢ 

i June 12 June 2 

g Co July 1 June 12 
July ] June 12 

5 June 12 May 31 

4% Accum. Cv. Pfd. 0.30 q July 1 June 10 

Com 0.25 q June 13 June ¢ 

Con 0.20 a June 30 June $% 

Con 0.50 May 11 May 3 

) 0.69 a June 10 May 22 

0.50 June 10 May 2t 

2.00 Tune 10 May 21 


woid RUBBER WORLD 











Jur 





lable 


vision recent} 
sts, Of which 
ined by firms 


1 this Divi 
Field ( 

ntry. 

& Eq 





Importers an¢ 
s & D vlers 
t Importer 
lic; Trinidad 
Importers § 





nmark 


tunities 





othices, 
panies she 
ns listed 


ngement 





nd to provide 








bere Lichter 
ermany: sof 


House, 
1, Englan 





brik, 7 Am 
9, Germany 





heiderstrasse 
bellows of 


asse, Gevels- 
re parts an 


June | 
June 1 
June | 
June 2 


June 6 
June ¢ 
May 2% 
June 2 
June 12 
June 12 


June % 
May 

May 22 
May 2t 
May 21 

















A-C Supply Co., The 
Adamson United Co. .... 
Ad Solvents & Chem 
OD. << err ere 
Aetna-Standard Engineering 


0. . . . 
Akron The 





Akron Rubber 

SS tors rer er 
Albert, L., & Som ..coss: 
Alco Oil & Chemical Corp 
\luminum aS oe 
American Cyanamid Co., 


Caleo Chemical 
American Zinc 


nes, 


B 


Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 


Saldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
ere rere ey ere 
Rubber Products Co., 
Division, The (AI- 
Chemical & 
Lawrence N. mee 
Chemical Industries, 


Beacon 


424, 

Binney & Smith Co. 
Insert 395 

Black Rock Mfg. Co. 


Bolling, Stewart, & Co., Inc. 
Bonwitt, Eric 





Bridgwater Machine ‘Co, 
The (Athens 


Division) 


Brown Co. .. 
Burgess 


Cabot, Godfrey 


Philip, 
Chemical 
Claremont 
CLASSIFIED 





Service 
Waste . 
ADVER- 


Machine 


Pigment Co. 


L.; ine. 
Front Cover, 
Mfg. Co., 


Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 


Co., The 


Colledge, E. W., 


Sales 
Colonial 


Agent, 


Insulator Co., 


Columbia-Southern Chemical 


Corp. 
Columbian 


Carbon 


CONSULTANTS & 


GINEERS 


Dewey & 


Almy 


422 


437, 439, 4431 
.. «Back Cover 
General 
RES ae 408 
The 
Co. 
Insert 395, 39%¢ 
sae eeu Ee 421 
D 
Chemical 
pak aewtak 354 
341 
412 


INDEX 


This, index 


ou 


co 


r readers. 
ttract 


c 


and 


responsibility 





INDIA 


Dow Corning Corp 
du Pont de E. I 
& ¢ n¢ 
Grasselli s 
Dept ve 2 
Organic Chemicals 
Dept ‘ ma 
Rubber Chemicals Div 
Inside Front ¢ 





Farrel-Bi 


rmingham 


De. U wider ecehesddveme 
Ferry Machine Co. ...... 
Fidelity Machine Co., Ine 
Flexo Supply Co., The 
Flintkote Co., The ....... 
Foxboro Co., The .. 
French Oil Mill Mach 


Gammeter, W. F., Co., 


General 
The 


General 


Be dpanne ee 


Atlas Car 


Electric Co. 


General Latex & Chemical 
Corp. ar or err 
General Magnesite & Mag 
i 30 Se ree 
General Tire & Rubber Co., 
ee ica aa veles fw ir Aa Re 


srothers ee 
Gidley Laboratories, Inc. 
Glidden Co., The (Chemical 
& Pigment Co. Division) 
Goodrich. B. , Chemical 
Co. (Chemicals) 
Goodrich, B. 
‘o. (Hycar) 


Genseke 





Chemical 


Goodyear Tire & “Rubber 
Co., Inc., The, (Chemical 
SWIG). cesivecenr 309 


Hadley Bros.—Uhl Co. 
Hale and Kullgren, Inc. 
Hal. C. P., Co. The 
Hardesty Chemical Co., 
Hardman, H. V., C 
Harwick Standard 
Co. Torr arte ere eee 
Hleveatex Corp. re 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co.. 


Inc. 
O., ine, 
Chemical 


A OIC pr ae ea ee 
Holliston Mills, Inc., 
Holmes, Stanley H., Co. 
Home Rubber Co. as 
lowe Machinery Co., Inc 
Huber. J. M., Corp. 


Independent Die & 
CM Avacanees 
Indoil Chemical Co 


S mainiained 
It is not a part of 
RUBBER 
to advertisers for its 








jor 





for the convenience of 
the advertisers’ 
WorRLD assumes n 


correctness. 





I; Ovens, Inc, (Alk 
Machine Di 
It Rubb 
In Welding "Service 
J 
Johnson Corp.. 1 





div es 
In cw sewet Senecwne 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Morr T. W., Trim 
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... happy days 


June gives youngsters happy, carefree days 
they'll never forget. But you, a business man, 
must make your own happy days. 

As a customer of the Sid Richardson Carbon 
Co. you are assured many future happy days with 
a continuing supply of uniform, top quality 
TEXAS “E’ and TEXAS ““M” channel blacks. 
The world’s largest channel black plant and our 
own available, nearby resources assure both your 


present and your future requirements. 


_ TEXAS 
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Sid Richardson 


CAR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
ARRON 6, OHIO 
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LUSTRATED LINER BOOK) -, 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


CLI 


For 30 years, Climco Processed 
Liners have maintained their 
unrivaled reputation throughout 


} the rubber industry by giving 


c. Fa outstanding service. For example: 


% Climco Processing eliminates stock adhesions 
— making separation of stock and liner an 
easy operation. This saves labor and power. 


% Climco Processing lengthens the life of your liners 
several times, greatly reducing liner purchases. 


%& Climco Processing protects the stock in many 
ways—preserves its tackiness—cuts down re- 
jects and stock losses due to gauge distortion. 


Let us tell you the whole story on this proved product. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: 'BLUELINER” 

West Coast Representative: —MERIT WESTERN CO. 
1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


LINERS 


SeaewrinG THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. FOR 320 YEARS 














